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PREFACE. 



Ab Chief Ei^^ineer of the prolimiiuuy survey for the Uganda 
Railway, I had opporttmitiea of acquiring a knowledge of the 
ooontry between Mombasa and the Victoria Nyansa that do 
not fall to the lot of the ordinary traveller. My inquiry into 
the reUgtooB distnrbanceB in Uganda gave me an intimate 
inBJght into the politics of that country ; and as Acting-Com- 
missioner I played a part in the stirring times that heralded 
the advent of oar Uganda Protectorate. Having thus seen 
the old order and the new, I have venittied in this booh, 
instead of merely confining myaelf to my personal experiences, 
to do jostioe to the work of others, and give a more or less 
connected accoont of the events that led ap to and secured 
our influence and authority on the fertile aplands of British 
East Africa. 

Such is the object of the book. It remains for me to 
express my thanks to those who assisted in its execution. I 
would acknowledge the help that was given me by my wife 
and sister in the earlier st^ee; by my friend Dr. George 
David Enight, who corrected the proofs; by Majors G. H. 
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Sim and G. B. Mayne, of the Boyal Engineera, who assisted 
in the reprodantion ot the maps ; and by Lienteuant H. H. 
Austin, of the Boyal Engineers, who placed at my disposal 
his copies ot the photographs that were taken on the pre- 
liminary Surrey of the Uganda Bailway. 
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SOLDIERING AND SURVEYING 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 



PBBLmiNABY ARBAKOBMBNTS AND START FBOH UOXBASA. 

In Aogost, 1891, 1 was at Bombay on the point ot embarking 
ior England on three months' privilege leave, the first long 
leave I had obtained daring my seven years' service in India. 
Daring this time I had worked on the construction ot one 
railway and the stirvey ot two others, aa well aa on the 
defences of the North-West Frontier, and had spent an 
aggregate of over three years with the independent Pathan 
tribes across the border, amongst whom life conld not be said 
to be monotonous. Now I was looking forward with pleasant 
anticipations to a short holiday at home. 

On the eve of embarking I had to visit my agents to make 
some final arrangements, when to my Btuprise they handed 
me a telegram from headquarters asking if I woold accept the 
post of Chief Engineer ot the proposed railway survey from 
Mombasa to the Victoria Nyanza. After a Uttle consideration 
I telegraphed my acceptance, adding that I left for England 
next day, and could setUe details on arrival. At Aden a 
H 1 
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2 PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 

second telegram awaited me, placing me on duty, and directing 
me to proceed to London withoat delay and report myself to 
the India Office. Thus terminated my privilege leave, and 
commenced my connection with East Africa, which led to the 
wanderings and adventarea that I hope to describe in the 
following p^i;es. It seems to me that a short account of the 
hazy period in which the rale of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company waned, and the British Protectorate arose in 
its place, ma; prove of general interest. 

On arrival in London I was passed on, with the promise of 
all assiatance I might require, by the India Office to the 
Treasnry, by the Treasury to the Foreign Office, and by the 
Foreign Office to the Directors of the Imperial British East 
Africa Company, whom I was destined to serve for the greater 
part of the succeeding year. The Directors gave me a general 
idea of what was wanted, and, after providing me with a 
somewhat bewildering mass of reports, maps, and books, 
asked me to furnish withoat delay a scheme of operations 
which could be carried out in about nine months, and an 
estimate of the cost of these operations. They emphasized 
the necessity of providing in the estimates tor a sufficient 
military escort, as it was unfortunately feared that the survey 
would lead to hostility on the part of certain tribes. 

Several days were occupied in digesting the information 
contained in the reports I have referred to; bat my know- 
ledge of the country to be traversed would withal have been 
somewhat meagre had the Directors not secured the presence 
of Mr. Ernest Gedge, who had bat recently returned from the 
Jackson-Gedge Expedition to Uganda. I fear I must have 
considerably tried Mr. Gedge's patience by my thirst for 
information and by my innumerable questions. Bis know- 
ledge of East Africa proved of great use to me ; and after this 
interview I felt that I could draw up my estimates with a 
certain amount of confidence. 
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MILITARY ESCORT 3 

The qaestion of military escort was one of some difficulty. 
The Directors of the Company had saggested a company of 
native infantry with a Maxim gun, and natarally great 
weight had to be attached to the deliberate opinions of such 
aathoritJes ; at the same time, a company of native infantry 
involved a great deal of transport, and added immensely to 
the cost of the undertaking, which it was necessary to keep 
within certain limits. After carefal consideration, I decided 
to do without the native infantry, but to increase my survey 
Ehalassies to forty men— an Indian survey Ebalassie is a 
QUm trained aa a chainman, etc.— and I felt confident that 
many of my old hands, who had served with me beyond the 
frontier in more than one tight place, would be willing to 
follow me to Africa. These men, being Pathana and Punjabis, 
could be depended on to fight if required, and would thus 
serve the double purpose of chainmen and guard, while there 
would be less difficulty in feeding them than in the case of 
regular troops. The Uaxim I alec decided to dispense with, 
as it required special ammunition; and it did not appear 
economical to carry, tor a gun that we might not want to fire, 
some ten loads of ammtinition, which would be absolutely 
useless for the rifles with which our men were to be armed. 

While reducing the cost of the expedition in this respect, it 
was fonnd necessary to increase the European staff in view of 
the great extent and little-known nature of the country that 
had to be examined in the brief space of nine months. The 
final result was the production of a scheme which allowed for 
the survey expedition taking the field for nine months in two 
completely self-contained divisions, with the necessary pto- 
vision for transport, commiasariat, and stores. My staff 
consisted of three Boyal Engineer officers accustomed to 
railway survey work, one of whom was to be of sufficient 
standing to command the second division when detached. The 
Bubordinato establishment amounted to forty-six Indians, 

t— a 
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inclnding sarveyors, draftsmen, hospital assistants, and 
Ehalaseies. Two of the Company's local officers, with a due 
complement of headmen, askaris, porters, and donkeys, were 
placed in charge of the transport. 

The commissariat arrangements allowed for depots of food 
to be formed at Tsavo, Eibwezi, Maohako's, and a point on 
the Sabaki Biver, and a stock of trade goods for the purchase 
of prorisions beyond Machako's. For defence we had the 
Indian Khalassie guard and a certain proportion of the 
traneport caravan armed with Snider carabines ; in addition 
to this, the estimate allowed for the cost of passages, in- 
struments, working ont the reports and plans, etc. The 
calculated cost fell within the limits laid down by superior 
authority ; and I am happy to say that the actual expenditure, 
when the survey closed its operations, came to a little under 
the figure I had given. 

The estimate and scheme of operations were accepted by 
the Directors of the Company and by Government ; but it 
was one thing to approve of the scheme, and another to 
sanction expenditure. In the multitude of offices, as of 
counsellors, there may ultimately be wisdom, but the imme- 
diate and most apparent result is delay. However, I was 
permitted to engage my staff and make a few other arrange- 
ments, which did not mean spending money. 

For my second in command, I was fortunate in securing 
Captain J. W. Pringle, B.E., who had seen a good deal of 
active service in Burmah, and done much work on the North- 
West Frontier of India. We bad been associated in some 
trans-frontier work beyond Peshawar, and there I had learned 
to appreciate bis sterling qualities. At this time he was at 
home on leave, and agreed to join me without delay. In 
Lieutenants F. O. Twining and H. H. Austin, both of the 
Boyal Engineers, I obtained two valuable assistants, who had 
previously served under me on two railway sur^'eys, and 
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whose zeal and oapabilities I thas thoroughly tinderatood. 
With saoh a staff, I felt that if the Burvey failed I must blame 
myself alone. 

The two latter officers were ia India, and to Lientenant 
Twining was entmsted the task of collectiDg the necessary 
Indian subordinates and Ehalassies — a taek which he carried 
oat satisfactorily. As I had anticipated, my old Ehalassies 
came forward willingly to serve in what must have appeared 
to them a most remote and unheard-of region. Throughout 
the expedition they did their work loyally and well, and bore 
its hardships with patience and cheerfulness. I am glad to say 
that, with but one exception, a poor fellow who died of fever at 
Fort Smith, all ultimately returned in safety to their homes. 

Meanwhile, I had been occupied, with the aseistance of 
Captain Pringle, in making out complete lists of instruments, 
stores, and provisioDs required; and so when, after several 
weeks of exasperating delay, the authorities suddenly told me 
one Monday morning that all the survey stores must be 
purchased, packed, and embarked on the British India steamer 
Madura by the following Saturday, we were just able to do it 
by working like slaves dtfring that week. Captain Pringle 
and I left London on November 6th by F. and 0. express for 
Brindisi, and reached Aden on the 17th of the same month. 
At Aden we were joined by the Indian contingent under 
Lieutenant Twining, and the combined staff then embarked 
on the Madura for Mombasa. 

The voyage was very pleasant, the sea being so smooth that 
not even the worst sailor amongst us could complain ; while 
Captain Avem kept ns amused by countless dry anecdotes of 
the early days of the Company's rule, when the law of the 
survival of the fittest had not weeded oat the bad bargains 
amongst the numerous staff at Mombasa. The only port we 
called at was Lama, where we anchored for the day at the 
mouth of the creek, about one and a half miles below the old 
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Arab town. On the north the land lay tow, and was covered 
with Bcrab, amidat which rose groves of palms ; but the most 
interesting sight to an engineer was the old Arab battery, 
which was snpposed to guard the entrance. It bore a distinct 
resemblance to those quaint old engravings showing the siege- 
battery of the wars of the Parliament, and might well be 
preserved as an interesting relic. On the soath rose a small 
rounded hill, on which the shifting sands were constantly 
laying bare skeletons of victims in some great fight, the 
detaUs of which most be for ever hidden in the legendary 
past. Near the town a few German merchants, evidently 
imbned with the traditional characteristics of their Fatherland, 
have settled. I had been obtaining information from Captain 
Avem regarding the exports and imports of the East African 
ports, and asked him what the imports of Lamu consisted of. 
'FUsener beer and soft soap,' was the reply. And theexports? 
' Empty Filsener beer-bottles.' 

From Lama a single day's ran broaght as off the port of 
Mombasa, and we at last saw a panorama of a portion of the 
conntry in which oni laboors were to lie. I mast say that 
the prospect, with its dense vegetation and graceful palm- 
groves backed by the Babai Hills, was far from cheering 
from the standpoint of a railway sarvey, though wonderfally 
beantifol from an artistic point of view. We conld see at a 
glaocQ some of the difficulties that lay before us if the tangled 
mass of wood extended far into the interior. Bat sooh 
thoughts were swiftly banished as we threaded oar way 
between the coral reefs that line the coast, and slowly sailed 
into the harbonr itaelf. We glided past the low palms of 
English Point, and past tJie fine old castle, towards the line 
of imposing Arab hoases glistening white in the sanlight, 
which fronted the harbour on the soath. In the farther 
distance could be seen the comfortable-looking buildings of 
the Freretown Mission, half concealed by shady trees. 
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The anchor was scarcely dropped, when a number ot the 
Company's employes came on board and gave as a warm 
welcome to Mombaea. We were eoon basily occupied in 
landing men and stores, bat it was not till the following day, 
November 26th, 1891, that we had our people comfortably 
camped in a mango tope at Eilindini. Mr. Berkeley, the 
Company's administrator, pat his own bungalow at the die- 
poBal of the officers; indeed, throaghoat oar stay on the 
coast he showed as sach hospitality and kindness as it is 
seldom one's lot to receive. 

Mombasa is an island blocking the month of a bay which 
rons tar inland, and is separated from the mainland by a 
channel aboat 600 yards wide, and fordable at low tide, while 
north and south extend deep and sheltered harbours. The 
smaller of these, Mombasa, lies to the north, and was the 
more used, while to the south lies Fort Bitz, a magnificent 
nataral harbour in which we could anchor a fleet several 
times as large as our East African squadron. The Arab town 
ot Mombasa was at one time of even greater importance than 
when we saw it, and had, with its castle, been the scene of 
mach fighting between the Arabs and Portuguese in the 
seventeenth oentary. The grim old castle coald tell many 
tales of gallant deeds, perhaps not chronicled in despatches, 
and bears over its gateway an inscribed slab which tells how 
it was recaptured by the Fortogaese after many tntile assanlti. 
In 1891 it was an imposing pile, though so rninoas as to 
have little defensive value, and was occupied by a company 
of Zanzibar troops, who displayed the Sultan's red flag from 
the lofty flagstaff. The actual town was clean and in good 
order, which said much tor the Company's administraticm. 
There were a good many native shops, and a useful co- 
operative store which had been started by the Directors for 
the convenience of their employes. But the days ot 
ratrenchmttit had already set in, and masses of engineering 
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plant which had oever been erected, or had fallen into disuse, 
were stacked about the place, and had rather a depressing 
effect on the visitor. 

At Mombasa we found that considerable preparations had 
been made for the survey before our arrival. Two of the 
Company's officers had been told off for transport duties. 
One of these, Mr. Jackson, had joined us at Lamu, bat the 
other was somewhere between Machako's and the coast on 
the Athi or Babaki Biver. A fair number of porters wertf 
already engaged, and 120 donkeys had been purchased ; but 
as they had been kept on the island, which is not healthy for 
transport animals, about 50 or 60 had died before we landed, 
and others were evidently desirous of following the bad 
example thus set. Hytenas also attacked the donkey sheds 
on more than one occasion, and caused a good many 
casualties, so that in donkey transport we were not up to 
the mark. Depots were being formed at Tsavo, Eabwezi and 
Machako's, and Lugard's first stockade on the Sabaki Biver, 
near Makangeni, had been temporarily occupied, while an 
officer was engaged in catting a road from Makangeni to 
Lugard's second stockade on the same river. 

But much still remained to be done before we could start 
for the interior. Our complement of porters was incomplete, 
and in view of the mortalitry of the donkeys it was essential 
to still further strengthen the porter transport. Then all the 
sorvey kit, stores, and provisions had to be separated into 
loads of 66 lbs. gross, in such a way as to allow for two 
independent field divisions, and this involved no little labour. 
Many of the things we did not want during our work in the 
coast regions were sent off by contract caravan to Machako's, 
three hondred miles up country, to await our arrival, but we 
had still a considerable quantity of baggage to carry with us. 

While this was being done at Mombasa, Captain Fringle 
and I led two small preliminary parties into the coast hills. 
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Our objects were to reconnoitre for a feasible ascent on to 
the first step of the interior plateau, some fifteen miles inland, 
to see if a system of triangolation beyond this was feasible, 
and also to gain a little experience, however slight, of what 
caravan work was like. Fringle went south-west, while I 
headed directly west. Our experiences are not worth entering 
into minutely ; safBce it to say that we found a railway route, 
and that triangnlation was impossible in the time at car 
disposal, owing to the hills being so densely wooded. 

The discomforts of this preliminary canter were consider- 
able ; it rained on the average twice a day, and on one 
occasion my camp went astray. We laboriously cut our way 
through dense jungle to the simimit of a commanding hill, 
only to find that 'the view did not extend to a greater distance 
than fifty yards. We realized the pleasarea of chaining a base 
in long wet grass, full ot holes and pools ot water in wbidi 
the chainmen not infrequently took an involuntary bath, a 
proceeding not conducive to accuracy in measurement. To 
add to my discomfort, my interpreter was a fraud as regards 
his knowledge of English, and supplemented it by a barbaroas 
lingo which he called Hindostani, but which had Uttle resem- 
blance to the Hindustani spoken in India. When we got back 
to Mombasa after five days of this sort of thing, we both 
agreed that survey work in the interior could not be classed 
as altogether amusing I 

By December 17th onr arrangements were complete. Captain 
Pringle in command of the second division, to which were 
attached Lieutenant Austin and Mr. Jackson, was to surrey 
the ordinary caravan route via Tarn and Teita to Tsavo, and 
there await the arrival of the first division under my charge. 
This division, at the special request of the Directors, was to 
investigate the route vi& the Sabaki Ttiver, which had been 
favourably reported on by Captain Lugard. 

On December 16th the second division got under way, and 
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the start was moat trying to the temper, though not without 
its ludicrous aspect. Every detail had been arranged the 
day before ; but the Svahili porter, as long as be is within 
reach of the drink-shops of the coast, is a mortal on whose 
action no reliable forecast can be based. A good many men 
were absent, and others paraded late ; some objected to their 
loads, while others energetically seized a box or a bale and 
TaniBhed into the surrounding jungle. Ultimately, after much 
noise and not a little unparliamentary language, the division 
marched off, with its drums beating ; and then Twining and I 
picked up and collected the remaining loads, and sent twenty 
of our men to carry them to Pringle's camp, which was for 
that night to be on the mainland, just beyond the ford. 

The donkeys had now to be got off, and this was even more 
difficult. They were laboriously loaded ; and then, when the 
first one started, the whole crowd would follow with a rush, 
all trying to proceed in a close body along a narrow path 
that was only meant tor one. The result was a sort of football 
scrimmage, during which most of the animals succeeded in 
getting rid of their loads, to the accompaniment of frantic 
braying. The whole comedy was then enacted again from the 
beginning, and each scrimmage saw the donkey caravan about 
a hundred yards on its way. With this by no means rapid 
rate of progression, it is hardly necessary to say that when the 
donkeys got to the ford the tide bad risen so much that, after 
nearly drowning one, we had to pronounce the passage im- 
possible for that day. The loads were sent to Pringle's camp, 
and the donkeys returned to their sheds triumphant. Next 
morning they were handed over to Fringle, who reported that 
nearly all his missing porters had also turned up, and that he 
would move inland the following day. 

I determined to await the next mail from home, as it might 
contain further orders. The first division moved into camp 
at English Point on December 23rd, preparatory to a start next 
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day. as I did not wish to ran the riek of having m; oar&Tan 
demoralized by the ChriBtmas feBtivitiee at MombaBa. On 
the 24th we marched to Coroa Mombasa — a line of three 
small hills about seven nules from English Point — without so 
maoh tronble as had attended the departure of the other 
division, bat still with the loss of a few deserters. Having 
thus seen both divisions away from Mombasa, we may fittingly 
eloee this preliminary chapter. 
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TO HACHAEO'S. 

Thh second division, under Captain Pringle, was proceeding 
by the recognised trade route viii Tarn and Teita, which was 
well known to all the porters, and after a few days these 
settled down to their work very satisfactorily. The donkeys, 
too, got used to their loads, and did welL As far as Tarn 
water coold be obtained every march, except in years of great 
drooght, and as the present season was very wet, there was 
no difficulty in this respect. Beyond Taru, however, there 
was a waterless stretch to Maungn — a rocky hill some thirty- 
five miles distant by road. The <urdinary fading caravan 
generally did this in one march, doing as much as possible by 
night, and having one or more halts in the middle. But this 
procedure was of coarse impossible in the case of the survey, 
and we estimated that it would take about three days to march 
across and survey this inhospitable tract. As we could depend 
on water at both ends, we required to carry a supply for two 
days only. At a pinch the men's water-bottles held enough 
for one day, and enq>ty kerosene^oil tins in rough wooden 
cases were provided to hold rather more than a day's supply. 
These were carried on the donkeys, which had so far travelled 
rather light. 

As a matter of fact, the water question between Tarn and 
Maonga was much simplified by heavy rain, and Pringle was 
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able to camp for one night by a pool of rain-water. His 
reserve in the kerosene tins thus easUj tided him on to 
Mannga, where there was a large rocky pool about 1,000 
feet above the eamping-groond. Another march led to Teita, 
a flat-topped cultivated hUl. Beyond Teita rose the Bora 
Hills, also densely inhabited by the Wabura, who are prac- 
tically the same tribe as the Wateita, so aconrately described 
by the late Joseph Thomson in his book ' Across Masai<land.' 
These people have generally had a good reputation, frequently 
travel to the coast, and in recent years have freely engaged as 
porters. 

In 1892, however, the Wabora became rather defiant, and 
Captain Nelson, of Starvation Camp fame, was sent by the 
Company to punish them. He had only a small and in- 
different force, and in advancing up the steep and rugged hills 
met with stubborn resistance. The Wabura more than once 
stood till Nelson got within twenty yards, and made warm 
practice with their arrows, even in face of his breech-loading 
rifles ; progress was so slow that he found he could not reach 
the summit by sunset, and so encamped for the night in a 
strong position half-way up, where during the darkness he 
was more than once attacked. The following day he pushed 
on to the summit of the range, and the Wabura immediately 
submitted, as Nelson was now complete master of the 
situation. Since this one lesson they have remained very 
friendly, and have supplied food for passing caravans. 

From Teita, where some interesting work was done, Fringle 
pushed on to Ndi, where he camped on the bank of a 
mountain stream, swollen to a torrent by the recent rains. 
Ndi is on the plain jost at the foot of the Bura Hills. It is 
now the site of a small post for the purchase and storage of 
grain for the transport service to Uganda. 

In the middle of the night there was a sadden alarm, and 
the officers hurried from their tents to find that the mountain 
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I had burst its banks higher np, and was now roBbing 
furioosly through the camp, and threatening to sweep avaj 
everything before it. All hands were tnmed ont, and had to 
work for Bever&l hours in partial darhness before the stream 
could be diverted. Standing nearly the whole time in water, 
officers and men raised banks and dog channels till the worst 
WAS over. Next morning the camp presented a woeful appear- 
ance, being ankle-deep in mud, and, in spite of every effort, 
some of the tents and huts bad disappeared in the confusion. 
The trees round the camping-ground were festooned with 
damp clothing, hung out to dry ; but a few boors of warm 
sunshine soon revived the spirits of the party. Without 
farther adventure the second division reached the Tsavo 
stockade on January 11th, 1692, and encamped comfortably 
to await the arrival of the first division, which was marching 
np the Sabaki. 

With the exception of the cultivation near the coast, and 
on the summits of the Teita and Bura Hills, the whole country 
traversed had been jangle. Sometimes, indeed, it was thin 
and open, and frequented by game, but (or the most part 
close, with, in many places, great masses of impenetrable 
aloe thickets. The trees were small and thorny, and of a 
somewhat monotonous and depressing colour. A bttle sport 
bad been obtained by Mr. Jackson, but the other members of 
the dlTisioQ hod shot nothing up to date, and were rather 
inclined to think the East African shikar had been overrated. 
Hr. Jackson, however, consoled tbem with the assurance that 
they would change their opinion when they saw the Masai 
plains. 

The Tsavo Biver rises in the snows of Kilimanjaro, flows 
through a gap between the Bora and Kyoln Hills, and joins 
the Athi Biver a few miles below the Company's stockade. 
At ordinary times it is fordable, with a width of about fiffy to 
sixty feet, but in the rains it appears to attain a depth of over 
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twenty feet, and a width of over a hundred. It is a fine 
stream, abounding with fish, of which three or four varieties 
were caoght. The upper course of the river is through open 
grass plains, where game is abundant, bat after passing 
throngh the tine of hills alread; mentioned, it enters a jangle 
region in which nmnerous rocky outcrops occur. The banks 
of the river are well defined, and clad with loxnriant vegetation 
which marks the course of the river by a band of vivid green, 
contrasting strongly with the more sombre thorn jungle. 

Along each bank of the river runs a Masai war-path, the 
roate of this warlike tribe when raiding coastwards. The 
Company's stockade was originally located on the Tsavo Biver 
to bar these paths, and appears to have answered its purpose. 
A thrilling report of his engagement with the Masai was 
famished by the founder of the stockade. He had only a 
small force at his disposal, bat, from his account, sallied forth 
and attacked a returning war-party laden with spoil. The 
battle was severe, and the Company's representative appar- 
ently performed every military evolation that is mentioned in 
the drill-book, with the result that he defeated the Masai with 
great lose, and captured their flocks and herds. This gentle- 
man, however, althoD^h of undoubted capacity, had the 
reputation of being highly proficient in the use of the long- 
bow, and snbseqnent reports from other sources gave a very 
different account. Apparently, a few of his men stumbled on 
a small Masai outpost, and both made strategical move- 
ments to the rear. The Commandant sent a small party to 
see what the Masai meant to do, and then picked up a few 
goats and sheep which these left behind. The bloodshed was 
a picturesque detail subsequently introduced. Which report 
is true I cannot venture to say, bat the latter is the one 
commonly believed. 

When we saw it, the Tsavo post was very strong, bat had a 
weak garrison. A formidable stockade enclosed quarters for 
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the Commandant, and one or two storehooBes and hats tot 
the garrison, and as it was built on the bank of the river, the 
water-sopply was secure, and the ground was fairly clear for 
about a couple of hundred yards. 

Captain Fringle had no sooner established his division at 
Tsavo, than he started with a small body to survey a route 
south of the hills towards Taru. A Wakamba cattle-track 
made marching easy, but there was little water till the Voi 
River was reached. On his way back to Tsavo one of his 
porters was bitten by a poisonous snake, and in a short time 
the poor fellow's leg swelled up till he was quite unable to 
walk ; he rapidly grew worse, and appeared, in the course of 
a few hours, to be a doomed man. One of bis compatriots, 
however, applied some native remedies, the nature of which 
he carefully concealed. The porter had to be carried back to 
camp on an improvised stretcher, but ultimately recovered, 
whether on account of the secret remedy, or because the bite 
was less poisonous than had been imagined, it is impossible 
to say. 

Meanwhile, the first division had a more difficult task 
before them. We had been congratulating ourselves that 
we had got off with less trouble than the other division — a 
clear case of hallooing before we were oat of the wood. Just 
after daybreak on Christmas morning, 1891, the caravan 
started on a long march to Bibi, which is a small mission- 
station on the coast hills. The path lay through jungle and 
forest, and after the recent rain was marshy in places, while 
early in the day a nasty mangrove swamp had to be crossed. 
This, though pestilential enough, offered little difficulty to the 
porters, and Twining, with this portion of the caravan, pushed 
ahead, and reached Bibi without mishap. 

It was very different with tiie poor donkeys, which, aa has 
already been mentioned, were weak, the stronger having been 
handed over to the second division to carry water through the 
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Tarn Desert. The; bad vei; U^t loads, not exceeding 60 to 
70 lbs., bat even so it became apparent tbat progress would 
be extremely slow. It required nearly two honrs to cross the 
mangrove creek, and though the loads were passed over by 
hand, it took a lot oat ot the animals. The rest ot that day 
was like a nightmare. Every few yards a doakey or two 
would lie down, and the Dumeroas pitfalls and bog-holes 
along the path appeared to ofier irresistible attractions to the 
weary beasts. By mid-day, what with picking ap donkeys, 
hauling them oat of swamps, and readjusting loads, the 
Somali drivers were in a state ot complete exhaustion, and 
more than half the day's march was yet before us. I bad, 
however, a few Swahilis with me, and we struggled forward 
till sanset, when I pushed on to camp in order to send men 
back for the loads. This, as it turned out, was nnnecesaary, 
as Twining had already thought of it, and I met the party he 
had despatched on its way to our assistance. All the loads 
were in by 10 p.m., but not a single donkey arrived in camp 
till next morning, even the stoutest of the lot spending the 
night about two miles off. Next day we found that two of 
them were dead, and several others were evidently qd their 
last legs ; indeed, though we halted at Bibi, we lost one or 
two the following night. It was certainly a merry Christmas ! 

At Bibi we were joined by Mr. Foaker, who had marched 
down the Babaki Biver, but his accounts of that route were far 
from encouraging. He had been obliged to cross numeroas 
swamps, some of them breast-deep, and bad generally had a 
poor time. Mach as I would have liked to keep him with ua 
for the transport work, I decided to send him to Mombasa to 
pick up a few more porters, and then, by rapid marches, to 
rejoin as at Tsavo. On December 27th we left Kibi, and the 
«arayan marched oft well. Twining and I staying behind to 
aorvey. 

After covering about a couple ot miles, we heard a terri£e 
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row going on in front, bat, knowing that there could be no 
danger from Datives in this peaceable region, we were not 
mach alarmed. Soon after, a Bwahili met ns with the 
information that the caravan had been set upon by bees. 
When we got up to the scene of the uproar, we found that 
the caravan had passed on, and a man who had been left to 
mark the place for as, so that we might avoid it, asaured us 
that it had got ihrongb with nothing worse than a few stings. 
We made a detour till we thought all danger from the hostile 
glade was over, and then Twining marched off to the left, to 
continue his work. He soon came rushing back, and at first 
we all burst out laughing, concluding he, too, had encountered 
bees. We soon found, however, that it was no laughing 
matter, for he reported having found a man being stung to 
death. We two Europeans, with a couple of native volunteers, 
at once went to the rescue. A buzzing crowd of angt; bees 
completely hid the unfortunate man. We seized him by his 
arms and legs, and made the heat speed we could out of the 
glade, pursued fiercely by the angry insects, and it was not 
till we were some way off that they relinquished the pursuit. 
The sufferer was one of the Indian Ehalassies, who, while 
escaping, had evidently fallen and stunned himself. He 
was a terrible sight. Although hia clothes had protected 
most of his body, hia face, hands, and neck were a maaa of 
stings, which it took some time to extract. He was conscious, 
but quite blind, and his mouth was so swollen that he could 
not speak. We judged, however, from a gash on the fore- 
head, that he had fallen against some hidden root and half 
Btnnned himself. We dosed him with spirits, and, having 
made a litter, sent him off to camp. 

It now transpired that several loads had been left amongst 
the bees, which swarmed over nearly an acre of ground. To 
recover these loads was a difGoult matter. The Swahilis were 
prepared to expose their half-naked bodies when a man's life 
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waB in danger, but did not think it esaential to do bo for the 
sake of a tew bsleB of cloth, and snggested waiting till night- 
fall, when the bees would be' asleep. But this would not do. 
There was plenty of combustible material at hand, so we 
lighted a large fire on the edge of the glade, and threw green 
stuff on it till we got a cloud of smoke ; then a short rush was 
made, and another fire lighted some five or six yards farther 
on. This operation was repeated till, under the cloud of 
pungent smoke, we were able to secure the loads. This would 
have appeared sufficient mishap and delay for the day, but 
we bad not seen the end of our troubles. "While searching 
for the loads, we found two donkeys which had been stung to 
death, and on arrival in camp discovered that our surveyor. 
Sergeant Thomas, had been so badly stung that he was 
suffering from slight fever. 

As the donkey caravan was now practically useless, I sent 
it back next day to the coast with Sergeant Thomas and the 
crippled Indian, and a message asking Mr. Berkeley to try 
and give ua instead some more porters. Sergeant Thomas 
had orders to rejoin us at Tsavo, marching by the Taru route ; 
but when he reached Mombasa, after spending a night in the 
swamp, he got so ill that he had to remain in hospital for 
nearly a month, and as a consequence did not pick us up till 
we reached Machako's. 

Being now quit of the donkey incubus, the caravan pushed 
on more rapidly. Our route lay northwards through the 
Giriama country, the inhabitants of which are hard-working 
and industrious, the owners of considerable flocks and herds, 
and DOW that, under the Company's protection, they were 
secure from Oalla raids, they appeared to be a flourishing 
community. Some of their villages were large, and all were 
more or less enclosed by stockades, with intricate gateways. 
The country itself varied a good deal ; sometimes our way 
lay through heavy forest, and again amid bush jungle, in 

2—2 
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which were the scattered cleariogs of the inhabitants. We 
seemed incessantly climbing np and down small spurs and 
ridges, and there was a good deal of cross-drainage, bnt the 
only important streams were the Zovoni and the Fulodoya 
Bivers. The former was a broad but fordable river, with a 
very rocky bed ; the latter, which is supposed to be the 
river known as the Voi near Teita, was narrow, deep, and 
sluggish. 

Fnladoya itself is a cluster of large villages, occupied partly 
by runaway slaves, partly by Wagiriama, and the climate is 
distinctly feverish. Nineteen out of the twenty-two Indians, 
and nearly a third of the Swahilis who accompanied the first 
division, were down with fever. Twining, too, was very 
seedy. The only redeeming feature of the place was the 
supply of magnificent pineapples, which could be bought in 
large numbers at the not exorbitant price of foor a penny. 
Just beyond Fuladoya rose the hill of Mangea, and our route 
lay along the southern base of this striking hill through 
uninhabited country. The northern slopes, which are well 
watered, were peopled more or less densely ; but a railway- 
line that way was manifestly hopeless. Two long marches — 
the second of which lay for miles through the densest growth 
of cactus and aloe that it has ever been my lot to encounter 
— now brought us to Makengeni, on the Sabaki Biver. In 
many places the path was so narrow, and so enclosed by walls 
of this impenetrable vegetation, that it was with difficulty that 
laden porters could get along at all, while frequent pools of 
black stagnant water poisoned the air. 

At Makengeni are the rains of an old stockade, the first of 
a series of seven, built by Captain Lngard between the coast 
and Eikuyu, of which only the sixth is now occupied. It 
must have necessitated no little labour to construct, and could, 
even when we saw it, have been without much work rendered 
defensible. The Sabaki at this point is a shallow river, about 
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eight; yards wide, with a Bandy bed, while great walls of 
shady forest stretch along either bank. Makengeni itself is a 
email settlement of runaway slaves, who produce only sufficient 
food for their own consumption, and live in constant dread of 
raids by the natives beyond the Sabaki. 

We found stranded at this old stockade an Arab contract 
caravan, with stores for the survey depot at Eibwezi, which 
ought to have reached their destination by this time. A 
nomber of the men bad deserted, for the Sabaki route is 
most unpopular with porters, and they had more loads than 
they could carry. The Arab chief of Takaungu, against whose 
party military operations became necessary in 18dS, had 
taken the contract, but, as he had received half his price 
down, did not seem in any hurry to forward the goods. 
Bags of rice formed the majority of the loads ; there were 
also a few tins of clarified butter for the Indians, while the 
remainder consisted of trade goods, for the purchase of food 
np-countiy. I found out how many porters were deficient in 
the Arab caravan, and took over rather more than this numbw 
of loads of rice to issue as rations, and this enabled the caravan 
to accompany us on our onward march. 

While encamped at Makengeni we had a very unpleasant 
visitation. We were awakened in the middle of the night by 
a tremendous noise, and on getting out of my tent I found 
about half the caravan in a state of nudity, apparently 
executing a dance round the fires, but not singing the cheery 
Bong that generally accompanies this performance. In fact, 
their exclamations were the reverse of cheerful. It transpired 
that one-half of the camp bad been invaded by an army of 
large red ants. These ants march in regular columns, with 
advanced guard, scouts, and flankers, and constitute a for- 
midable and well-drilled army. They had at once attacked 
the sleeping men, and, needless to say, in a very brief space 
of time had cleared the camp. Those whose qoarters had 
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escaped were baay barring the farther progreea of the ants by 
lines of fires and red-hot embers, while the sufferers were 
engaged in picking the ants off each other. This operation is 
not by any means easy, as the ant will part with its body 
rather than release the hold it has obtained with its powerfal 
jaws. Ab a consequence, the first proceeding is to tear off the 
body, and then pick off the head and jaws, which remain 
fixed in the fiesb. In three-qnarters of an hour or so the 
legions of ants had marched on, and the camp resumed its 
normal condition. The progress of these insects through 
grass causes a oorions hissing sound not unlike that of a 
snake. On one occasion, while sitting by the roadside with 
Mr. Jackson, we were startled by this ominous hiss, and 
sprang to our feet, imagining we were attacked by a snake, 
but were relieved to find it was only the noise made by the 
advance guard of a column of these red ants. 

There was not much of incident in our march from 
Makengeni to the second stockade, a small earthwork about 
fifty miles up the river. We met the road-cutting officer, a 
perfect wreck from fever, returning to the coast. He warned 
us against a wounded buffalo near the path, but it did not put 
in an appearance, somewhat to our disappointment. Twining, 
who was ahead, stumbled one day on a hippopotamus grazing 
in a small glade, but the great beast got off safely to the river. 
Puring the march I suffered from my second attack of fever, 
and both Indians and Swahilis were frequently down with 
it. Our first night from Makengeni was marked by the 
desertion en masie of one headman, two askaris, and twenty 
of oar porters ; seventeen of them, however, were subsequently 
recaptured by Mr. Fitzgerald. We saw little game, but I 
succeeded in bagging a rather rare antelope. 

At the second stockade we found a smalt garrison of 
Beluchis ; they had only been there about three months, bat 
looked in a most miserable condition from frequent attacks of 
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fever. The mere sight of tbem was BufBcient to caase two- 
thirds of the Arab contract caravan to at once bolt lor the 
coast. We threw out a cordon of Indians to prevent further 
desertions ; but the Arab headman asked as to call them in, 
as he had none bnt thoroughly reliable men left, who could 
be depended on not to desert. No sooner had the cordon 
been removed than, with the exception of half a dozen, away 
went the rest of bis men. The Arab now wished me to take 
over his loads ; bnt this I refused to do, as the contract was 
that they were to be delivered at Eibwezi, still 100 miles 
distant. The end of it was that he stacked his goods in 
the stockade and left them there, we afterwards learned, with* 
out a guard, for no sooner had we marched on than the Arabs 
and Beluchis returned to the coast. After some weeks, how- 
ever, a relief-party from the coast recovered the loads intact. 
We were compelled to leave some of our own goods as well, 
as strong cutting-parties were necessary to clear a road, and 
the captured deserters bad not yet reached us. 

The country now changed considerably. The Sabaki was 
enclosed on the left bank by a well-defined escarpment, and 
on the light bank numerous rocky spurs ran down to the 
water's edge. The jungle was for the most part very dense, 
and for seven weary days we had laboriously to cut our way. 
The river was full of rapids, and there was one fine fall, which, 
as it had no name, we called after Captain Lngard, who has 
written BO much about the Sabaki. Beally, Mr. Pigott was 
the first European to follow the course of the Sabaki as tar 
down as Mangea, bnt Lugard traversed the whole valley from 
Malindi, at the coast, to the Atbi. There was little game, 
though we bagged a few partridge and guinea-fowl, and saw 
some water-buck. One day, too, the advanced party was eon- 
fronted by two lions, bat we could not get a shot. At the 
jonctioQ of the Athi and Tsavo Bivers — the Sabaki is only that 
portion of the main river below this jonetion — we discovered 
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a letter from Pringle stuck on a atick, and fonnd that he had 
eut a road Eor ub to hie camp. We reached the Tsavo etockade 
eeren days later than the second division, and were not son? 
to have got quit of the Sabaki fever, jungle, and swamp. A 
small party was at once sent back to the second stockade to 
bring on the loads we wanted ; and we set to work on the 
plans and reports that we had agreed to forward to the 
Directors from this point, which was about 146 miles from 
Mombasa by the Tarn route, and longer by the Sabaki. 

One little incident regarding the water in the Sabaki may 
be worth mentioning. The river was in flood, and the water 
full of mud, which would not settle as sand does. As we had 
some alum with us, we used this to clear the water, and, after 
one or two successful experiments, entrusted the job to our 
native servants. A few days afterwards we experienced most 
uncomfortable internal symptoms. At first we could not 
imagine whence they proceeded, but, on testing the beauti- 
fully clear drinking water furnished by the process, we found 
that our servants, delighted with the method, had used such 
a liberal supply of alum that the water possessed astringent 
powers of the most alarming strength. Disguised in the 
form of tea, we had not noticed this, beyond thinking that 
the quality of tea we had been supplied with was most 
inferior. Moral : Do not allow a Swahili to clear your 
drinking water with alum. 

So far the survey had been successful in finding a good 
line — that vi& Taru ; the only drawback was want of water, 
which necessitated a coDsiderable estimate for tanks, etc., at 
more than one station. The Sabaki route, wiUi a terminus at 
Mombasa, was not a success. Though the Sabaki Valley 
afforded a good grade from Makengeni, the country between 
that point and Mombasa was more than unfavourable, and 
would have necessitated gradients that utterly discounted any 
advantage in the Sabaki section. Malindi did not offer a 
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soitable terminal harboor, and the cotmtry between Malindi 
and Makangeni was, from reports, very difficult, owing to 
what appeared to be settlements in the soil and slips. With 
Ealifi as a terminus, the prospect b; the Sabaki would be 
better. Kalifi is a land-looked harbour, which, however, 
cannot compare with those at Mombasa, and ie difficult in 
respect to water-supply. The latter objection is perhaps not 
so serious, m so far as it applies also to Mombasa, which 
must ultimately be supplied by pipes from the Babai plateaa 
From Ealifi to Makengeni an easy line could have been ob- 
tained, but the Directors of the Company were perfectly right 
in insisting on the terminoa of the line being located on 
the magnificent harbours of Mombasa. With this obligatory 
point, the line must ran more or less along the trade route to 
Tarn, and thence to Tsavo. 

There was plenty of work to be done at Tsavo, and Pringle 
and I were kept busy from morning to night with plans, 
estimates, and reports. Nor were even oar nights altogether 
periods of rest, as I was most anxious to get an observation 
of absolute longitude by the occultation of a star, the moon 
being favourable. At times we sat up till an early booi in 
the morning, at times were called in the middle of the night, 
but oh every occasion at the critical moment the moon would 
be hidden by some untoward cloud. 

Mr. Fo^er joined as here, having succeeded in securing 
some fresh men at the coast. I sent him ahead to Machako's, 
SOO mUes from Mombasa, to see about the arrangements being 
made there for the purchase of food and donkeys. 

On January 24th Lieutenant Twining, accompanied by Lieu- 
tenant Austin, and carrying a food-supply for eighteen days, 
left to survey the Athi from its junction with the Tsavo to a 
point ahead of the Nzoi peak, with instructions to make for 
this peak, where the second point of junction had been decided 
on. The remainder of the caravan was to survey the ordinary 
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route to Nzoi via Eibwezi, but, thanks to work on plans, etc., 
for the Directors, we did not get off till the 29th of the same 
month. 

Two marches brought us to the pool of Eenani, where, 
close to some hog-backed granite rocks, there is an unfailing 
Bupply of water. The road had been rough and rocky in 
places, and mostly through jungle, as before ; but one or two 
glades had been passed, and in one of these Pringle bagged a 
zebra by a bullet through the neck. To the north-west ol 
Eenani is a gap in the Eyulu Hills, where the Mto Andai 
Biver rises, and this gap is used by the Masai when on the 
war-path. I shall have more to say about these redoubtable 
warriors later, but at present we encountered none of them. 
From the top of one of the rocks at Eenani we got our first 
view of the magnificent snow-peaks of Kilimanjaro. From 
where we stood they had the most peculiar effect, and seemed, 
indeed, to be floating in the clouds. The higher summit re- 
sembled strongly, though on a vast scale, one of those ribbed 
marble domes so often to be seen in India, while the other was 
rocky, with only patches of snow here and there. Almost 
every day, as we marched towards Nzoi, these grand peaks 
were visible behind us, though gradually fading away into the 
dim distance. 

During our march to Eibwezi, Pringle and I Buffered from 
fever, and Mr. Jackson, who had been taken ill at Eenani, 
became rapidly worse, and had to be carried. Fortunately 
for him, there was a doctor at the newly-founded Scottish 
Mission at Kibwezi, and he was thus enabled to receive proper 
treatment. Dr. Moffiat did all in bis power, but finally, to our 
great regret, it was decided that Mr. Jackson must abandon 
the survey expedition, and return to England. 

Dr. Stewart and his staff, who had accompUshed wonders 
here m a short time, gave us a warm welcome. In something 
like nine months this energetic Scotchman had marched to 
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Maebako'a, decided against aettling there, and, retarning to 
Eibwezi, had laid out and nearly completed the miasion- 
atatioD, to the eatabliahment of which he had bo tmBelfishlj 
given np hia time. Very uaefol roads had been made, and a 
chnrch waa well begun, and many large and comfortable 
dwellings were already finished. The aite he had choaen was 
certainly a beautiful spot ; it lay in the middle of a large 
park-like glade, on the bank of the Kibwezi stream, which 
here issued in considerable volume from underneath an over- 
lying mass of lava, and ran parallel to the station. To the 
north lay the ragged and wooded slopes of the Bwinzau 
Mountain, and the whole horizon to the west was bounded by 
the Eyulo Hills, over which appeared the gleaming snowa of 
Kilimanjaro. Everywhere, within easy reach, grew splendid 
timber, and the surrounding Wakamba settlements were 
floorishing, and produced a great deal of food, while, the 
distance from the coast being only 200 milea, it waa easy to 
obtain supplies from Mombasa. The only objection to the 
site waa its low altitude, 9,000 feet above the sea, which in 
these latitudes is hardly sufficient to enable Europeans to 
form a colony. 

After a short halt in this pleasant spot we pushed on. The 
exit from the station lay over a rough mass of lava blocks, 
and when we remarked to the Wakamba that the road might 
be improved, we were told they had given up attempting to do 
so, as every time they cleared the road the goats brought back 
the lava blocks. Our first camp was on the shoulder of 
BwLQzan, from which we could see the striking peak of Nzoi, 
marking our immediate objective. The forest land now 
became more open, while across the great plain that lay 
between us and the Ulu Mountains ran the Kiboko and Salt 
Bivers, both large streams. To the north-north-west we could 
see open grassy uplands with bare rocky bills ; these uplands 
were the forenmnera of the great Masai Steppes. The Eyula 
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Hills, which had bo far botmded onr western horizon, ended 
abruptly, and a well-marked depreBsion, in which rose a 
jombled mass of lesser heights, separated them from (he 
moontains of Ula — the land of plenty. The banks of the 
Salt and Eiboko Bivers are the haunt of great quantities of 
game, and here can be obtained the somewhat scarce oryx. 
Near these rivers are several Masai war-patha, of whioh more 
hereafter. 

These shooting - grounds have been responsible for the 
mysterious disappearance of two Europeans. Two gentlemen 
started from Eibwezi to Bhoot, and after passing Bwinzau 
marched off towards the Kyulu Hills, with three natives. 
After going a short distance they killed a hartebeest, and, 
leaving two of their followers to get this to camp, pushed on 
with one boy. They went so fast that the lad could not keep 
up with them, and eventually lost sight of them altogether. 
In the meantime the men with the hartebeest retomed to 
camp, whither nest day they were followed by the boy, who 
reported having made many fruitless efforts to find his 
masters, and had finally been obliged, through fear of wild 
animals, to spend the night in a tree. Information of the 
disappearance of the Europeans was at once sent to Eibwesi, 
when search-parties were organized, and scoured the conntiy, 
but without effect. The two men, who, it was ascertained, 
had gone on with only one rifle and not more than four or 
five cartridges, could not be found, nor was even a trace of 
them discovered. They may have perished of thirst and been 
devoured by animals, they may have been killed by lions or 
slain by Masai, but which of these possibilities actually befell 
them none can tell. 

Two more marches brought us to the Wakamba villages at 
the foot of Mzoi, where we encamped to await the Athi part^, 
who had not yet arrived. On the latter of these two marches, 
however, we met with a sad accident, which caused the death 
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of one of oar foUovers. In the neigbbourhood of Wakamba 
eeUlements the trees are htmg with hoUow loge, aaed aa bee- 
hivee, and the Wakamba bee is aa pagnacioaa as the coast 
variety. The caravan marched close under one of these 
trees, and the angry insects svarmed down and attacked the 
rear. The result was the usual stampede. I was behind 
with a small party surveying, and on arriving on the Bcene 
discovered that one unfortunate sick Msoga, who had been 
riding a donkey, was missing. The donkey, without its rider, 
had rejoined the rear guard, who had halted well out of reach 
of the swarm. My gan-bearer and I went back past the fatal 
tree to see if the poor fellow was there, but there was no sign 
of him, and we hoped he had slipped into the grass and got 
out, but on rejoining the rear guard we learned he wae stQl 
missing. Two natives, an Indian and a Swahili, volunteered 
to go back with me to search for him in the grass. We set to 
work quartering the groond near the tree ; the bees swarmed 
down on as, and it was qoite impOBsible to avoid being 
stung ; all we coold do was to keep the bmtes out of our 
eyes. After a short time it became too hot for my eom- 
panions, and they left. It was becoming too hot for me, 
too, when I stumbled on the Msoga, and, picking him up, 
ran tor it. Some of the rear guard then dashed in to our 
assiBtance, and the sick man was carried off about 300 yards, 
when the bees relinquished the pursnit. The poor fellow, 
who wore only a loin-cloth, was terribly stung. His body, 
owing to the innumerable stings left in him, instead of smooth 
black akin, appeared covered with close brown ftu*. We dosed 
him with brandy, removed the stings, and carried him to 
camp, some two miles distant, when he was placed in the 
hands of the hospital assistant. But all the latter's care was 
of no avail, and in about five boors the Msoga died. 

It was Febmary 10th when we reached Nzoi, and next day 
the Athi parfy marched in, not from the east, as we had 
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expected, bnt from the north. For five days they hsid 
m&rched along a Wakamba path, which they had foond on 
the right bank of the Athi Biver, above its junction with the 
Tsavo. During these days they advanced rapidly, bnt, un- 
fortunately, the friendly path crossed the river and plunged 
into the jungle to the eastward, tovarda the Wakamba aettle- 
menta on the Tiwa, and Twining'a party bad then to cut their 
way through dense bush, when progress was neceesarily slow. 
About January Cth they struck a large tributary of the Athi, 
which appeared to flow from the direction of Nzoi peak, and 
the small party, when provisions were nearing an end, 
marched up this stream for a day. Finding, however, that it 
trended too much to the west, they struck across country. 
Next night they camped in the jungle, and the last issue of 
rations was made. Owing to ravines and bush, the country 
was extremely difficult, but as their food was practically 
exhausted two very long marches were made, and then, 
to Twining's relief, they came upon the Eeite Biver, with 
numerous Wakamba settlements upon its banks. Here, dis- 
covering that they had passed Nzoi, the officers, through 
dense population and abundant cultivation, marched up the 
Eeite lUver towards Kilungu, and then south to Nzoi. Bomid 
Nzoi there are a great number of small villages, and the 
friendly Wakamba were soon swarming into the camp, and 
eagerly bartering supplies of all sorts for trade goods. After 
the never-changing — except for the couple of days at Kibwezi 
— diet of rice and beans on the march from the coast, it is not 
to be wondered at that the men appreciated the plenty of 
Nzoi, where they could obtain fionr and fresh Indian com, 
sweet potatoes, bananas, sugar-cane, fowls and eggs ad liHtu-m. 
Nor was there any difficulty about purchasing all they wanted, 
for, in addition to our issue of beads in lieu of .rations, nearly 
every one of the Swahilis bad his own little store of trade 
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While halted here ve determined to ascend Nzoi peak, from 
-which it was evident that a valuable Toand of angles could be 
obtained. The natives told as there was one possible track 
from this side, and pointed out what appeared from the camp 
a narrow crack running np the stupendous cliffs at an angle 
of 45* or more ; they assored us that we must face this, or 
else make a detour of one day's journey north or east. They 
were willing enough to point out the path or track from below, 
but when we asked for guides we found that superstitioae 
fears held them back. A spirit of exceptional powers was 
supposed to reside on this lofty peak, and they feared to 
provoke him by intruding on his barren crags. At last, after 
a good deal of talk and a handsome present, two daring men, 
who evidently tfaooght we were relations of the dread spirit of 
Mzoi, agreed to accompany us. The summit of the peak was 
2,400 feet above the camp. For the first thousand feet the 
ascent was over a steep slope strewn with enormous boulders, 
but above this rose sheer precipices of twelve to fourteen 
hundred feet. We made an early start, and after surmount- 
ing the first slope were glad to rest in a cool cave at the foot 
of the precipice. We could now see the line we had to take. 
A more or less broken ledge ran Qp the face of the precipice 
at a steep angle ; at some places it gave barely foothold, and 
at others it opened to a width of thirty feet. At one spot we 
could see that the ledge ceased, and the climber would have 
to work along the face of the precipice as best he could, by 
means of little projections or weather-worn footholds. In 
spite of these difficulties, however, the path looked practicable. 
Pringle and I were making the ascent with a few men carry- 
ing a theodolite, etc. While resting in the shady cave, and 
admiring the masses of maidenhair fern that clung, to its 
damp walls, we heard a familiar sound above us, and, looking 
up, saw a swarm ot beea, streaming in and out of a large hole 
in the eliff. As Uie hole was close to one of the worst portions 
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of the ascending ledge, strict silence was enjoined on all. We 
Europeans removed oar boots, to get a aecare foothold, and 
the whole party crept qaietly along the face of the precipice. 
But, cautdous as we thoaght we were, there was enough noise 
to attract the attention of the snapieious bees, and soon an 
angiy cloud swarmed ont. Pringle and I, with the guides 
and a couple of gun-bearers, were in front, then a gap, and a 
little behind the party with the instruments. The bees cut 
as in two, and the rear party beat a hasty retreat, while we 
in the van made the best pace we could up the steep ledge. 
A false footstep meant a faU that must have been fatal, but 
there was no time to think of our footing, with the angry 
buzzing swarms at our heels. Fortunately for us, the re- 
treating rear made so much noise that the bees devoted the 
main portion of their attention in that direction, and we 
Bucceeded in reaching the protection of a patch of vegetation 
growing in a cleft, and here lay still to regain our breath. 
It was, however, rather disconcerting to think that there 
might be similar foes above us, and that we had not yet 
accomplished one-third of the precipitous ascent. Luckily, 
our fears were not realized, and in due course we reached the 
top of the cliff, and found ourselves on a flat ridge, waist-deep 
in genuine bracken, lo attain the actual summit was now 
easy, and we were rewarded by a view that could not readily 
be Borpassed. At oar feet lay the camp, looking small and 
insignificant, with Liliputian inhabitants ; beyond, amidst the 
tight-green gardens and fields, wound the Nzoia Biver like a 
silver thread; whOe the valley was enclosed by a wooded 
range, on the north side of which, broken fay a mass of nigged 
rocky mountains, stretched a broad, open expanse of grass 
towards the Kapote steppes. To the south-west was the forest 
region we had lately crossed, with Bwinzau standing out clear 
and distinct, and the Eyula Hills becoming blue in the dis- 
tance. Beyond these, again, half hidden in horizontal clouds, 
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gilded with the level rays of the afternoon sun, beautiful as 
ever, and dwarfing in its gigantic proportions all the inter- 
mediate hills, stood out the great snowy dome of Kilimanjaro. 

It was getting fate, and we had to think of the descent. 
Our guides said it woald be madness to attempt passing the 
swarms of bees ontil after sunset, when they retire indoors ; 
on the other hand, it was clear that it would be equally 
insane to descend certain parts of the ledge in the dark. We 
tfaonght of making a detour, but were assured it would mean 
two days' marching, for which we were hardly prepared. A 
compromise was finally decided on, and we crept down before 
sunset to the friendly clomp of bush near the bee cave, and 
waited there till after sunset. One man then went softly 
forward, and returned with the welcome news that the bees 
had retired for the night. With unshod feet, and the greatest 
oare that not a stone should be dislodged, we glided past in 
the faet>gathering darkness, and were one and all glad to 
stand once more amid the boulders at the foot of the cliffs. 
It was not seven o'clock when we left the precipices behind us, 
but so difficult was the path in the gloom that it was past 
eleven before we reached our halting-place, a thousand feet 
below ; indeed, had not our comrades in camp sent out a 
search-party with lanterns to our aid, we should have been 
still later. 

After a few days' halt at Nzoi, the expedition again advanced 
in two parties, Pringle resuming charge of the second division. 
He descended the Keite Biver, then struck across to the east 
of the Din Mountains, and followed up the Maohako's Elver 
Yalley, everywhere finding a wealthy and peaceful population. 
The first division surveyed the passes that form the main 
trade route, and both divisions were encamped outside the 
Company's post at Machako's on March 21, 1892, having 
thns safely accomplished half the long joomey to the lake. 
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Thb coontry of Ukambani, the home of the man; sections of 
the mdastrioQS and enterprising Wakamba, extends from the 
extreme eastern settlements between the Tiwa and Tana 
Bivers to the edge of the Kapote Steppes, and is roagbl; 
boonded north and south by the Athi and Tsavo RlTeis. 
ThoQgh the whole of Ukambani covers about 15,000 sqaore 
miles, the greater portion of this area is uninhabited, and only 
occasionally visited. The Wakamba mostly live on the banks 
of highland streams, or in the moontainoos districts, at 
altitudes varying from 8,000 to 6,000 feet. With the eastern 
section of the tribe beyond the Athi River we had nothing to 
do; indeed, we only met small parties of them proceeding 
with flocks and herds of cattle, goats and sheep, to the 
markets at the coast. On the other hand, we saw a good 
deal of the western districts included in the main divisions 
of EiknmbDlin and UIu. The former, situated to the south 
of Eibwezi, is small and comparatively insignificant as regards 
population. The people live in scattered bush villages on the 
banks of the Eibwesi and Eikumbulin streams ; they cultivate 
theur land to a very fair extent, and in favourable seasons 
produce a large supply of food for passing caravans; but, 
though owners of considerable flocks of sheep and goats, they 
possess comparatively few cattle. Exposed as they are to 
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Masai raids from the north and south, and isolated front the 
main sections of the tribe, they no doubt do not wish, even 
though the; have made a sort of brea^ with them, to pot 
temptation in the way of their raiding neighbours. The 
treaty is on the whole wonderfully binding on the Masai, 
but, nevertheleBs, the presence of a small war-party in the 
neighbourhood of Eiknmboliu cauBes great trepidation in 
the district. 

Kibwezi was, from the earlier reports, supposed to produce 
an inexhaustible supply of food, but this is only true i<a 
favourable seasons. In the antonn of 1892, owing to want 
of rain, there was a famine in the land, and the small 
following of the ScottiBh Mission could with difficnlty obtain 
supplies, while caravans had to carry their own from Ndi to 
T71u. This Scottish Mission has done some valuable work 
amongst these Wakamba, bat, on the whole, I doubt if the 
misBionaries themselves are satisfied with the results. Mr. 
George Wilson, now in Uganda, conetmcted a portion of the 
Mackinnon road with Wakamba labour, and after a few 
months found that these natives were ready enough to work 
for him, but the mission schools, in which the Wakamba 
were taught trades, were not so successful. At first numbeni 
of diildren turned up, but the parents, farther advanced even 
than European nations in this respect, not only expected that 
free education should be granted, but insisted that the children 
should also be paid for their attendance. It seems a pity that 
the headquarters of this valuable mission should not have 
been made in Ulu, where the natives seem not only more 
enterprising, but more inteUigent. 

Kibwezi was the scene of much excitement in the autumn 
of 1892. A fortnightly mail-service to Klkuya had been 
organized, and the mail-bags were carried by Wakamba from 
the mission-station to Nzoi ; but numbers of Masai appeared 
near the route, and the service became one of much danger, 

8—2 
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80 much 80, indeed, that Dr. Mofiat had himself on more 
than one occasion to accompany the mail-runnerB to give 
them confidence. Ultimately, after a aaeceBsfal Masai attack 
on a native caravan at the Kiboko Biver, the risk became too 
great, and the nmil-Bervice had to be soapended. The Maaai, 
encouraged by this, threatened to attack the miaeioD-station, 
where a few cattle had been collected. This was a real 
danger to the new settlement. Dr. MoSiat, however, showed 
an ondaonted attitude, and made no elaborate preparations 
for defence, thus infusing confidence into the Wakamba and 
discouraging the enemy. For some months the position was 
cme of anxiety, but ultimately the war-clouds passed away, 
and the mission was left to pursue its avocations in peace. 

Ulu, par excellence the headquarters of the Wakamba, is a 
very different country from EikumbuUu. It is a mass of bare 
and rocky mountains, intersected by numerous fertile valleys, 
well watered on every side. Many of the passes resemble 
Scottish glens, but the grassy bills, diversified by outcrops of 
rock, on the whole are more like those common amongst the 
smaller spurs of the Himalayas. On the lower slopes of the 
mountains, and dotted along the banks of the streams, are 
the numerous clusters of beehive huts which form Wakamba 
villages, while on every side are cultivated fields and signs 
of prosperity. Ulu is divided into a good many sections, 
amongst which may be mentioned Nzoi, Eilungu, Dhovoni, 
Maka, Iveta, etc. One of the most powerful of these is 
situated in the mountains, about a day's march east of 
Maohako's. But the people of Maka on the ezbreme north- 
west, overlooking the Eapote plains, have perhaps the greatest 
reputation for hardihood. The Wakamba as a whole, how- 
ever, would be much stronger if, instead of each village 
having a separate chieftain, they were all united, as a few of 
item indeed are, under one paramount ruler. 

The Mkamba is a tall and well-made man. He considers 
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clothing, in the UBtial acceptance of the tenn, superfluous, 
and goes about much as Nature made him, but even in hie 
nakedness has a certain etiquette as regards ornaments and 
deportment. He wears a band round the head, and from this 
is Buspended, in the centre of the forehead, a polished hrass 
plate or a email round looking-glase. On his neck lies a 
string of beads, and his glossy black arms are encircled by 
polished copper and braes bracelets, and probably a similar 
ornament adorns his leg below the knee. His anklee are 
covered by a sort of spat neatly made of white beads, which 
is most, effectiye against the dftrk skin ; a band of iron wire 
encircles his waist, and a dressed skin or piece of cloth hange 
from one shonlder. His teeth are filed into points, thus 
detracting from the beauty of his appearance, which otherwise 
is not unpleasing. As weapons he has a short sword and a 
long bow, the arrows for which are carried in a well-made 
quiver hanging from one arm. The women, like the men, 
consider superfluous clothing unnecessary; a large belt iA 
beads, often blue, encircles the waist, and from this, before 
and behind, hangs an apron. The one in front is nearly 
square, and is made of leather, beautifully ornamented with 
beaten brasawork or beads, while that behind is long and 
narrow, and ends in two swallow-tails. A few strings of 
beads round the neck, and a few bangles and perhaps anklets, 
complete the ladies' attire. The younger women have pleasant 
facee, but the older specimens could not be called comely by 
the most friendly critic. 

Their marriage customs are something like those of the 
Wateita. To obtain a wife is mainly a matter of purchase, 
bat not entirely so ; in any case, the preliminaries having 
been settled, the would-be husband h&s first to pay down a 
certain sum to the parents of his bride, and, this being done, 
he has to carry her off with a pretence of force. The bride 
and bridegroom meet at some pre-arranged spot, and the 
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former's Iriends, armed and ready, lie hid in the bashes. The 
bridegroom seizes the girl and bears her off to his hat, 
porsaed by an apparently furious party of her kinsmen ; bat' 
when the hut is reached, all the pretence of hostility is 
dropped, and a great carousal, at which vast quantities of beer 
are drunk, completes the ceremony. 

A child when born is smeared over with the blood of a- 
ohioken aa a sort of rude baptism, though what this is 
held to signify is not quite clear, and a certain ceremony 
also attends the period at which the teeth are filed. The 
dead are mostly dragged into the bushes and left to the 
wild animals, chiefs being the only people who receive burial. 

The Wakamba are, like most aavages, very snpsrstitioas, 
and believe in a great many spirits, mostly malevolent. 
Every large tree and curiously-ahaped rock bos its attendant 
spirit, who is propitiated from time to time, but generally 
4mly when some advice or counsel is wanted. On such 
occasions the suppliant approaches the mysterious spot, and, 
in an attitude of humility, offers a large bowl of the strongest 
beer possible, as well as other gifts, and then, after invoking 
the aid of the mighty spirit, retires till next day. The unseen 
power, having thrown his attendant medicine-man into a 
trance, makes merry with the pombe. holding high festival 
daring the night. Towards morning, if satisfied with the 
quantity and quaUty of the beverage— small beer is worse 
than nselesB on these occasions — he vouchsafes certain 
information to the medicine-man regarding the o&irs of 
his client. However, scepticism is abeady abroad in the 
land, for one old chief informed us that he feared the 
propitiatory offering found its way down the material throat 
of the medicine-man, instead of gratifying the ethereal taste 
ol the spirit, oud even hinted that the prophetic trance of the 
former was jnst what might have been expected to result from 
ezeesBive indulgence in the potent pombe. 
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We had one rather intereating experience in Eilnnga, dne 
to the superstition of the natives. Some old woman, one ot 
the Qomerons mothers-in-law of a petty chieftain, dreamed 
a dream of ill omen, in which a d<^ ohmbed on to the roof ot 
the bnt aod howled at the moon, whereupon the roof fell in 
and the family escaped with difficult from the ddbrie. As is 
the custom in such a case, the villagers resolved, through the 
medicine-man, to consult the spirits as to whether the evil 
might perchance be averted. An immense gourd of powerful 
beer was placed at twilight under a sacred tree, and, in fear 
and trembling, the villagers waited till the dawn, when they 
harried to the medicine-man to learn the fate of the com- 
munity. They were told a tale of imminent disaster, but 
learned that the evil might even yet be turned away if divers 
gifts to their spiritual counsellor were immediately presented, 
and a goat of a certain colour offered ap that day. The 
presents were easily obtained, and at once produced, but, 
alas 1 amongst the Sacks of the village there was no goat that 
was in every respect what was required. 

As luck would have it, our rear guard was just passing with 
a few sheep and goats, and one ot these proved to be the 
identical animal desired by the miseen powers. With a rush, 
the men of the village seized and bore off the victim in 
triumph to the kraal, and closed the gate. This being 
reported to me, I sent back ten men to obtain restitution 
of the stolen property, with as little f ass as possible ; but by 
the time they reached the village the whole of the inhabitants 
were found to have been celebrating, in pombe, their sncceas 
in averting the evil of the dream, and were not in a condition 
to listen to reason or to prudence. They swarmed oat of the 
enclosure, and opposed a hoBtUe front to our little party, 
answering my message with derisive jeers ; then, without a 
word of warning, they let fiy their poisoned arrows, and fled 
back to their huts. These arrows, however, did no damage, 
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tor mneh pombe loosens the bowatring, and oar men, mshing 
forward, captured the chief, vho, first in cooncil, bad also 
evidently been foremost at the beer-gourd, and was so dnrnk 
that he could not run awa;. The great man was brought 
back to camp, and put in the goard'tent to sleep off the effects 
of his liquor. 

Soon Eilungu bowmen were swarming in the bushes round 
the camp, and another chief, a brother of the prisoner, came 
to see us. He presented us with an ox, as compeAsatiou for 
the double assault made on our party, and expressed a hope 
that his brother might be liberated. We showed him the 
erring brother sound asleep in the guard-tent, and promised 
that he should be set free in the morning, provided his people 
made no further disturbance during the night. This proving 
quite satisfactory, the ambassador returned and informed the 
warriors that all was well, and despatched them to their hats. 
He himself, however, came back to our camp, where our 
headmen entertained him, and all ended happily. 

The prisoner was set free next morning, and swore that the 
medicine-man was a liar, and had wrongly interpreted the cdd 
woman's dream ; for was it not the possession of the spotted 
goat, and not the want of it, that had nearly brought ruin on 
his people ? How he and his medicine-man settled the matter 
I did not hear, but the interview that followed must have been 
entertaining to the onlookers, if not to the priest. 

On another occasion we pitehed our tente under one of their 
sacred trees, in ignorance of its character, and not a single 
villager would sell us anything. They held aloof, firmly 
believing that the result of our foolhardy and sacrilegioas 
condact woald be the annihilation of the whole caravan by 
the offended spirits. When, next morning, we marched off 
ahve and well, they concluded they had made a mistake, 
and I fear for the future that shrine lost some of its sanctity. 

The Wakamba are not generally supposed to excel in 
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bravery, but I am inclinecl to think that their warlike 
qoalities have been imneeees&rily onderrated. That they 
are man for man less brave than their neighbours, the 
Masai, is of course undisputed ; but the mere tact of their 
owning such numbers of cattle in the vicinity of these noted 
cattle-liftere ehowa that they cannot be abaolntely deficient in 
pluck. One fact that militates against their being a great 
power is their organization in small village communitieB, 
which in,j>eace time are not grouped onder a recognised head, 
and which thus fail in cohesion in time of war. It is true 
that when war with the Masai is imminent the Wakamba, if 
there be time to do so, hastily elect a chief or chiefs to lead 
their soldiers ; but often the Masai raids are so sudden that 
there is no time for preparation, and in any case the hastily 
raised body of Wakamba is wanting in combination and 
discipline. They are in a better position when they raid the 
Hasai, as deliberate preparations and a concerted plan of 
operations can then be made. 

It may appear somewhat strange that a people so often 
overcome by small war-parties of Masai should, when they 
quit the rdle of defender for that of assailant, be able to 
Buccessfnlly tarn the tables on their enemies ; bat the 
Wakamba make up for lack of warlike discipline by craft 
and canning. At all times, day and night, they have scouts 
located in the outlying hills nortlPof Machako's, anzioasly 
looking out for Masai war-parties on the I^pote plains. 
These scoats are also greatly assisted by their hunters, who 
follow the antelope even into the plains beyond the Athi 
Biver. Should any of these discover that the Masai kraals 
are greatly weakened in Elmoran by the departure of strong 
war-parties to distant raiding-groands, word is at once passed 
to the Wakamba, who assemble a force of fighting men and 
elect their war-leaders. This force is then divided into two 
or more battalions, and moves north, under cover of the hills, 
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to the edge of the great grass plains on which are dotted the 
low black kraals of the enemy. 

The Wakamba then wait till dark, when, by a rapid and 
noiaelesa march, they approach the hostile kraal. But they 
know better than to dream of BDrprising the ever-vigilant 
Masai, and it is now their craft comes in. With mach 
aproar, one battalion advances on the kraal, and the alarm 
is hardly sonnded before the Masai Elmoran spring ont to 
confront the foe. The battle is soon being hotly waged, but 
the Wakamba battalion, avoiding too close a combat, retires 
slowly, covered by flights of poisoned arrows, which whistle 
throngh the darkness. The impetuous Masai warriors, eager 
to flesh their spears, press forward in triamph, and are led 
farther and farther from the kraal by the cunning foe. 

Meanwhile, the other division of the Wakamba creeps romid 
and falls on the now undefended village camp. Short work 
is made of the few feeble old men who attempt to defend it, 
and women and children, cattle, sheep, goats, and donkeys 
are hastily driven off. After having allowed sufficient time 
for this manoeuvre, the first Wakamba battalion makes some 
show of resistance, and thus prevents the Elmoran from 
detailing any large number to recover the cattle, and under 
shelter of the darkness and confusion a good deal of the 
boo^ is often triumphantly carried off. They are not, how- 
ever, always so successful, for the Masai, having leamt 
caution from previous raids, sometimes divide their force, 
and the Wakamba find great spears flashing up to oppose 
both their parties, and are forced to retire discomfited. 

On the other hand, the Masai freely raid the Wakamba, 
and cause great loss in cattle, if not in life. The Wakamba 
scouts are sometimes caught napping, or more frequently the 
raiders make such a rapid advance that no preparations can 
be made to offer a combined resistance. In such a case eaoh 
little Wakamba village thinks only of its own safety. The 
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Tomen and children flee to the moantaine, and the men, 
instead of aBsembling to reeiBt the invaders, endeavour to 
drive off their flocks and herds to the same haven of refuge. 
When eaoh village is thus playing for its own hand, the 
disciplined Masai find it an easy matter to cut off acme of 
these isolated parties, and retreat with their spoil, with hardly 
the loss of a single man. These raids are often carried out 
saccessf ally by parties ol only a coaple of hundred ; bat they 
are mostly confined to the oater Wakamba districts, for the 
Hasai, after an experience they had some years ago, ore chary 
of becoming entangled in the mountain gorges. 

On that occasion they raided deep into the mountains, and 
reached Eilonga. They had been successful, and had collected 
a large number of cattle, for the Wakamba, as usual, had 
offered only a feeble resistance. The Masai, however, had 
proceeded too leisurely, and those of the Wakamba who 
had got their property to the safety ot the rocks and oaves 
now joined those who had been caught en route ; and as the 
Masai, encumbered with herds of cattle, began to retire, the 
Wakamba bowmen made good practice from every bash and 
olamp of jungle that commanded the road. Again and again 
the Masai charged to the fiank and rear, and as often the 
Wakamba fled, but only to return and ply afresh the death- 
dealing bow. 

So far the invaders' road had not been blocked in front, but 
as they toUed ap the rugged gorge that opens on to the grass- 
lands of Eapote, near the great rock pools of Bondani, they 
found the Wakamba warriors of Maka perched on the rooks 
which commanded the outlet, and drawn op across the gorge 
itself. To contend against the Parthian tactics ot those 
behind, fight this fresh foe in front, and at the same time 
control the great herd ot cattle, was manifestly impossible. 
For some time the Masai Lagonani attempted to save his 
spoil ; but his wearied followers were now falling fast, for the 
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great var-shield ooold protect only one side of the body, and 
the arrows were raining down from every direction. At last he 
gave the order to abandon the spoil, formed up the remainder 
of his party, and charged the men of Maka like a whirlwind. 
The great spears flashed and fell, and the Wakamba line was 
at once broken before that mighty rash. Only about one- 
third of the Masai war-party emerged on the grass plains, 
bat these at once reformed and faced about The Lagonani, 
however, saw they were too ezhaasted to renew the fight, and 
the remnant of his party retired in good order and nnmolested, 
tor the Wakamba considered them, wearied and disheartened 
although they were, too formidable to attack in the open. 
The Wakamba loss had not been small ; but they had abso- 
lutely beaten the Masai, and since that day the inland districts 
have suffered but little from raids. 

It is otherwiBe' with the valleys that are not protected by 
difficult passes, but open directly on to the plains. Nzoi, 
which in the spring of 1892 was a land of plenty, was in the 
following autumn practically a desert. The valley of the 
Machako's Biver to the east of the mountains had been laid 
waste, and the Wakamba settlers on the banks of the Athi 
had fled across the river towards their brethren of the Tiwa. 
Two years later the sctaal district of Machako's was attacked, 
though on this occasion the damage was much less. 

Ulu had long been a favourite halting-place for Arab slave- 
oaravans, as not only could food be cheaply obtained, bat the 
Wakamba had captives for sale, and, for a consideration, were 
always ready to look after sick and ailing slaves. Once the 
Company's rule extended to Machako's, the slave-dealer often 
found it convenient to leave a large number of slaves among 
the Wakamba, where they learned the language, and other* 
vise qualified themselves to pass as Swahilis at the coast the 
following season. When the survey caravan passed Nzoi in 
the spring of 1692, it was joined by several of these nn- 
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fortunates, who olaimed safety and freedom. Needless to 
say, as many as we could find were liberated. A month or so 
before the Company's representative at Machako's had suc- 
ceeded in breaking ap a large slave-caravan ; and this is only 
one of many instances of good work done in the interior by 
the moch-abased East African Company. 

The Company's first station in Ula was at Nzoi ; bat this 
was shortly afterwards transferred to Machako's, when a 
small earthwork inside a thorn zeriba was boilt. In 1889 
Captain Lagard arrived at this post and donbled its extent, 
without altering the site. In 1892 there was a talk of 
abandoning this station. The argument for evacuation was 
that, as Machako's and Fort Smith, in Kiknyu, are only 
fifty miles apart, and both are situated in good food-supplying 
districts, it was expensive and unnecessary to maintain both. 
But it wonld have been very false economy to abandon 
Machako's and retain Fort Smith, for the former had secured 
a valuable hold on the peaceable and industrioos Wakamba ; 
while the latter, situated in the most treacheroos district 
between the coast and the lake, exercised httle influence 
oatside gunshot of the fort itself. Fortunately Mr. Berkeley, 
at that time the Company's Administrator at the coast, decided 
to retain Machako's as a station ; and I am glad to think that 
my representations to him had some little weight in dissnading 
him from abandoning a place which has done more than any 
other in East Africa to secure a peaceful hold over a fine 
country and an enterprising tribe. 

The early days of the Company's rule at Machako's were 
not free from bloodshed ; but the tme facts of the case will 
never be known. The Directors were at first unfortunate in 
their choice of an agent at this important point, and frieticm 
with the Waktuuba followed. The district of Maka was 
attacked and looted, and there was trouble even in the more 
immediate neighbonrhood of the station itself. The agent 
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bad requisitioned a tall tree as a flagetaff, and the Wakamba 
vere to bring it in, bat some difference of opinion arose, and 
the Company's agent went out with a few men to settle the 
matter. He said that he was treated with insult and hostiUty, 
and had to retire to the fort, which woe subsequently attacked 
in the most determined way by the Wakamba. The gallant 
agent, however, was equal to the occasion, and repulsed the 
attack, inflicting great loss on the assailants. 

His version ol the story is not entirely reliable, as will be 
anderetood when it is mentioned that he was the same 
gentleman who had the apocryphal battle with the Masai at 
Taavo. The Wakamba account is that, although there was a 
dispute about the carriage of the tree, they decided to meet 
the wishes of the European, and detailed large parties to work 
in relays and carry the heavy flagstaff to the fort. These 
parties the garrison mistook for a hostile force, and opened 
fire, whereupon some of their young men fired a few arrows, 
and the whole party, who did not wish for or expect hostihties, 
retired hastily to the mountains. The truth probably lies 
Btonewhere between these accounts, as the Wakamba are not 
as guileless and bland as they would wish to make out. 

In the winter of 1892 the Kilungn district became un- 
settled, and interfered with trading caravans to snch an 
extent that Captain Nelson and Mr. Ainsworth had to lead 
out a small punitive expedition to bring it to order. By 
good management, this result was accomplished without maoh 
fighting ; bat, untortnnately. Captain Nelson contracted a 
chill, which aggravated an attack of dysentery, from which he 
died on his return to Eikuya. 

In 1893 the more consolidated district to the aonth-south- 
east of the station became troublesome. The chief of this 
district was a strong man, and had gradually absorbed in his 
own person almost all the power that in other Wakamba 
districts is distribatad amongst the petty chiefs. Not only 
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this, but he set to work to extend his influence over the 
Machako'B district, itself, and issued an ultimatum to the 
people of that district, forbidding them to work for, or in any 
wa; recognise, the Europeans, onder pain of war. 

This was a sad blow to the Company's agent, Mr. Ainsworth, 
who by dint of great patience and tact had gradually been 
inducing the Wakamba to labour on roads and buildings, as 
well as to accept contracts as carriers. At the time this 
decree was issued, his garrison was so weak that he could not 
undertake extended operations, and, moreover, could not obtain 
help from the more powerful garrison in Eiknyu, as they had 
their hands fuU with one of the periodical outbreaks which 
occur in that country. StUl, he saw that some effort mast be 
made, as the ultimatum was regarded by the Wakamba as a 
challenge to the Europeans, to whom they had looked for 
protection. Inaction was already telling heavily on the 
labour market, and Mr. Ainsworth determined to take the 
field. A small Swahili caravan arrived at the time from the 
coast, and Mr. Ainsworth persuaded them to join him. With 
a force of under 100 men, he made a long march into the 
hostile district, and by the celerity of his movements had 
crossed a difficult pass before he encountered much resistance. 
Then, however, the enemy showed fight, and from behind 
every sheltered spot the Wakamba bows were busy. 

Mr. Ainsworth pushed steadily and rapidly forward towards 
the large kraal of the dominant chief, the Wakamba not 
standing their ground nor hazarding a close combat, but 
pursuing their usual Parthian tactics. The Company's force 
was now hampered by several wounded, and the son was 
sinking low towards the western mountains when the objective 
was reached. The kraal was a large one, and defended by a 
formidable thorn zeriba. To open a way through this, Mr. 
Ainsworth detailed a party which pursued their work while 
covered by the fire of their comrades. Once an opening had 
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been made, one rash put them in posaesfiion of the enemy's 
headqaarters, and the campaign was over. 

Next day the hostile chiefs made sabmission, and paid a 
fine in cattle, and Mr. Ainsvorth returned to Machako's in 
triomph, having by his bold march and sharp action firmly 
established the Company's rule in Ukambani. Other districts 
had been watching the result of this conflict, and no doubt 
had reverse, instead of victory, been the fate of the Company's 
flag, there would have been <ar more serious trouble, for 
Wakamba, like people nearer home, worship the rising sun. 

Since this the Wakamba have remained good friends with 
the Europeans, and are fast becoming accustomed to work 
and wages. Mr. Ainsworth can justly pride himself on Uie 
results of bis two years' rule. In the spring of 1892 we could 
not obtain a single Wakamba porter, while in 1894, when I 
required about twenty men to help me by carrying food, the 
Wakamba fairly tumbled over each other in their eagerness to 
enlist. Wakamba have also been obtained in considerable 
numbers to carry loads from Tsavo to Machako's, and even 
from the coaut ; and a militia has been formed to guard the 
passes against Masai raids. Altogether, the future of Ulu is a 
most promising one. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

lUOHAXO'S TO LUB MAIVASHi. 

OcB arrangements for the more difficult work ahead com- 
menced in earnest at Machako'a We found that Mr. Foaker 
had not been idle, and had ahready collected nearly all the 
food and some of the donkeys that we required ; bat we were 
destined to spend nearly a month in farther preparations. 
Eikaya was the nsoal point of departure for caravans towards 
the lake, bat this season the locusts had proved so destmc- 
tive that only with difficulty could portable food be eecnred. 
There was no famine in Eikuyu, as the magnificent fields of 
sweet-potatoes were untoached, but potatoes do not by any 
means form a portable food. Even if dried and made into 
floor, the result is not satisfactory if the weather be wet, and 
BO I had decided to load ap witl) millet flour from Ula, where 
the supply was cheap and abundant. 

A brief description of our food difficidties may be interesting. 
From Machako's to Kikayu is four ordinary marches, from 
Eikayu to Kavirondo about twenty-four ; so that the usual 
caravan time from Machako's to the caltivated districts of the 
lake is twenty-eight marches, while vi& Sotik fifteen days 
from Eikuyu carries a caravan throagh the toodless tract. 

As it was evident that we could not make a satisfactory 
survey of the route if we marched at ordinary caravan pace, 
it was necessary to provide much more food than would have 

4 
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been required by a trading expedition, and I eatimated we 
shonld need rations for about forty-five days. Oar limited 
transport could not carry anything like the amount, which 
worked out to about 36,000 Iba,, so we decided to form two 
depots. The first was at Fort Smith, in Eikuyu, and in this, 
by three trips from Machako's, we stored 86,000 lbs. of flou*. 
The second was afterwards made at Lake Naivasha, five days* 
march from Eikuyu, and required two trips to stock it. From 
Lake Naivasha the Sotik party branched o£F west, with fifteen 
days' supplies, while the Ouash Ngishu party, with thirty 
days' rations, marched along the meridional rift. To cany 
out these arrangements Twining was sent to Kikuyn as re- 
ceiving officer ; another officer remained at Machako's to pack 
and forward the supplies, and Mr. Foaker, as transport officer, 
travelled backwards and forwards with the bulk of the 
caravan. Those of us not eagaged on this work made two 
short trips to explore the country round the Ulu Hills, (or up 
to now we had not succeeded in finding a railway route from 
the Salt River to Machako's which would not prove very 
costly. 

Pringle and I started off on the more important investiga- 
tion, and marched to the south with the object of finding a 
route between the Eapote Steppes and the Salt River Valley, 
and so avoiding the intricate jumble of hills which constitotes 
Ulu. In two marches we made the rock pools of Bondani, and 
daring the second day onderatood at last what the great 
Masai hunting-grounds were really like. We had hardly left 
the cultivated tracts when game began to swarm on every 
side. Gazelle and hartebeest predominated, but on the 
distant grassy ridges we could see zebra and ostriches. Early 
in the day we had each bagged a hartebeest, and put' our 
small caravan in good humour at the prospect of abundant 
meat diet. 

Soon, on topping a low spur, we saw a few hundred yards 
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away oar first rhinoceros, lazily cropping the Inznriant graae. 
The caravan halted, and Pringle and I had a hasty consulta- 
tion as to the adviBability of stalking him. The wind vAs 
very uncertain, and came in fitful puffs, now one vay and 
now another, and, neither of us in these unfavoarable ciroom- 
stances appearing particularly keen to push matters to a 
conclusion, ve marched on, determined to wait for a more 
suitable opportuni^. The rhinoceros in the meantime be- 
came alarmed and disappeared. 

Shortly afterwards, it being my day off duty, I went ahead 
to took for a camping-ground, and came on two more of these 
animals. They made off across a small dry nullah-bed, and 
then stopped to investigate us. The ground was not very 
favourable, but I tried a stalk, and got a somewhat long shot. 
"Whether the rhinoceros I selected was hit or not is hard to 
say; anyhow, both made off, and very quickly put several 
miles between as. Soon after I reached the pools of Bondani. 
A small reef of rock crossed the nullah-bed, and above this 
were several fine ponds, the only water for miles round. A 
few mimosa-trees lined the watercourse, and numerous tracks 
showed this to be a favourite game resort. 

There was a nice camping - ground on short tiurf near 
the pool, sorrounded by shady trees ; but, unfortunately, in 
these a few objectionable beehives were visible. A man was 
despatched to see if they were tenanted, as, if so, previous 
experience indicated the advisability of pitching our tents a 
little farther off. The man approached one of the trees, and 
beat a hasty retreat, to the great delight of his ccmiradee, who 
had watched his movements with interest from a safe distance. 
But on his arrival he reported, not bees, as everyone expected, 
but a leopard, reposing under the shade of a tree. 

This was a great piece of tack, and, hastily taking my rifle, 
I began a cautious stalk. We got close to the tree, and, sure 
enoagh, there was the leopard; but I could not get a clear 

4—2 
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view. 80, retracing our steps, we made a little detour, and 
gained, unobserved, a small mound, within fifty yards of the 
tree. From this I got a good shot, and disabled the aoimat, 
which, however, required two more bullets to despatch it. 
Then we found that my luck was greater than I had antici- 
pated, for the animal proved to be a cheetah, and not a true 
leopard. This, according to the authority of Mr. Jacbson, 
who had for years devoted himself to sport in these regions, 
was only the second cheetah which had been bagged in East 
Africa. 

The remainder of our caravan soon came up, and camp 
was pitched. Fringle then went out, burning to beat my 
day's record, and he very nearly did so, for at no great 
distance he stumbled across two lions, which were lying in 
the grass on the look-out for game. Unfortonately, they 
vanished over a small rise before he could use his rifle. That 
evening we saw abundance of game all round the camp, and 
had some sport, putting up another rhinoceros and a leopard, 
but failing to bag either. 

Next day we marched over undulating ground towards the 
bluff shoulder of the Maka Mountains, which on the Kapote 
side form the sentinels of Uln, and from whose sammits the 
Wakamba warriors are ever on the outlook for Masai. During 
this march Pringle bagged a rhinoceros. The grass was so 
long that stalking was easy ; but its length was a positive 
disadvantage at close quarters, as it prevented his firing 
kneeling, and to make accurate shooting from the shouldert 
with a heavy doable eight-bore rifie, is a matter of some 
difBcutty. The huge animal did not succumb to the first 
shot, and the subsequent proceedings were interesting and 
exciting for both parties. Finally the eigfat-bore won, and 
Fringle was justly proud of his first rhinoceros, which proved 
to have very fair horns. 
The rhinoceros is a stupid beast, and somewhat blind ; 
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bat, on the other hand, it has a keen eeiiBe of Bmeil. Thas, it 
is essential to stalk trom down-wind; otherwise, if at a 
distance, it may make ofF, or if near it may charge. Bat 
with the wind in one's favour it is astonishing how close one 
can get without alarming him. We had a good deal of 
experience with these animals later on, as the caravan was 
frequently stopped by them, and was charged on no lees than 
five occamons. A caravan passing a solitary rhinoceros to 
windward affords a very amusing spectacle. The great beast 
scents the caravan at once, but cannot quite make it out, so 
he stands facing it, and wagging his enormous head from 
dde to side in ludioroas uncertainty. Then up goes his taH, 
and he comes tearing down, only to poll up again after twenfy 
or thirty yards to repeat his investigations. To give time tear 
reflection and vary the monotony, he then trots along parallel 
to the caravan, till, on an extra strong whiff of scent, he 
wheels round, and again makes a headlong charge for a few 
yards. This somewhat stupid, though distinctly entertaining, 
performance is repeated until, in most oases, the caravan has 
passed safely, and the rhinoceros is left in his uncertain^. 
Sometimes, however, the caravan is of such length, or so 
slow, that a charge home comes off; then the porters drop 
their loads and scatter, and the rhinoceros gallops throDgb 
the line and away np-wind, with his tail in the air, and no 
damage done. 

Our little parfy, having passed Maka, got on to the bead- 
waters of certain tributaries of the Salt Biver, and found, 
as we had hoped to do, that the difficulties to a railway 
on this line were, comparatively speaking, slight. As we 
had rations for only ten days with us, we had cow to retraos 
our steps. On the homeward journey it was my turn to bag 
a rhinoceros, which had not, however, such good horns as the 
one that fell to Pringle's rifle. At Bondani we found the same 
abundance of game, and between that and Hachako's I had 
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my first experience of a charging rbinoceroe. I was following 
the banks of a dry unllah, keeping parallel to the caravan at 
a distance of about a mile, in hopes that it might drive some 
antelope m; way. Oar range of vision was Dot extensive, 
owing to the lie of the groand ; but this was an advantage, as 
it meant that game most come pretty close before sighting as. 
Ebppening to glance uphill, we were suddenly aware of a 
rhinoceros about 100 yards away, and maldng straight for us 
like an express engine. I bad only a double '&00 Express with 
hollow ballets, which would have produced no effect, so judged 
discretion the better part of valonr. My few followers hastily 
retired at a pace I could not hope to equal, so I plunged into 
the nullah-bed, and ran, as I thought, about thirty yards out 
of the line. On climbing up the steep bank, I came almost 
(ace to face with the rhinoceros, who had evidently changed 
his direction a little, so I had somewhat hurriedly to scurry 
oat of his way. He passed quite close, offering me a splendid 
shot, had I possessed a suitable rifle. On reaching the far 
bank of the nullah, he wheeled round, and investigated me 
for a few minutes, before he resumed his way to windward. 
Pringle, who was trying to circumvent the wily ostrich on a 
hill a little way off, enjoyed the performance immensely, as 
he could see the unceremonious way in which we had to make 
room for his excellency the rhinoceros. 

On our return to Machako's, a similar small expedition 
went out to the north-east, and reached the Athi Biver. 
They, too, found the country traversed a sportsman's paradise. 
They came across lots of hippopotami in the Athi, and bagged 
two of them, and so the porters eame back laden with meat. 
On returning to Machako's, the caravan had the wind behind. 
and our olfactory nerves gave us notice of their approach 
before they came in sight, as the meat, after a few days in the 
■us, was, to say the least of it, rather high. 

Meanwhile Foaker had done his work well, and about two- 
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thirde of the neceBsar; rationB were already stored at Fort 
Smith. The standmg camp at Machako's vaa accordingly 
broken ap aboat the middle of March, and the whole caravan, 
laden with as much floor as it coald cany, made for Eikayo, 
across the grass plains of the Athi. Game swarmed on every 
side, but was difficult to stalk, as there was so little cover; 
Still, we were not altogether mtsucoessfal. On reaching the 
Athi, I decided to camp for a day on the banks of the stream, 
more especially as Pringle and I had each killed a hippo- 
potamos, and the meat would be a welcome addition to the 
porters' fare. Pringle had also come across fouft lions at the 
Stony Athi, which is a few miles south of the real Athi, and 
had a shot, but without result. Next morning parties of men 
with ropes and knives went out to retrieve the two dead 
hippopotami, and the white men separated into two shooting- 
parties. Pringle and Austin stuck to the Athi River, and 
though they had no lack with large game, made a phenomenal 
bag of guinea-fowl. Foaker and I struck off towards the 
Stony Athi, and bagged two gazelles and a hartebeest, as well 
OB a few guinea-fowL We also sighted a few water-book, bat, 
aa they also saw os, we could not get a shot. On return to 
camp we found that one of oor sentries had shot a harte- 
beest, as it strolled along the river bank, within a hundred 
yards of the encampment. 

Another long march amidst coontless herds of game brought 
ua to the edge of the Kiknyu Forest. A strong boma waa 
at once built with branches and bushes, not against the 
warlike Masai or treacherous Wakikuyu, but to protect our 
donkeys from the hyenas, which simply swarmed there. 
The hyfena, which is generally considered a timid, and even 
oowardly, animal, is comparatively bold and aggrossive in 
Masailand, where the inhabitants are accustomed to laying 
their dead outside the camp to be devoured by these foul 
scavengers. The trait in these hytenas that troubled os most 
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was their marked partiality for donkeys. When Foaker and 
Twining first reached this camp with the donkey caravan 
newly-raised at Machako's, they arrived so late in the evening 
that they had not time to make a donkey enclosure. Instead, 
they tmsted to large fires all romid the encampment, in the 
centre of which the donkeys were picketed. But a thunder- 
storm came on and pnt out the fires, and the Swahili sentries, 
of course, abandoned their posts and got onder cover, accord- 
ing to their custom. Then the hyeenas got, and took, their 
opportunity, with the result that the camp was soon in an 
uproar. The frightened donkeys broke loose from their 
pickets, and roshed all over the place, even into the officers' 
tents, in their frantic efforts to escape their pursuers. Soon 
the men turned oat, the hyeenas retired, the donkeys were 
collected, and the fires relighted. But three several times 
during the night was this performance repeated. 

Thanks to the boma, we passed a quiet night on this 
occasion, and next day entered Eikuyn, crossed the narrow 
forest belt, with its grand trees and open glades, and entered 
what appeared one great expanse of potatu-fielda. The narrow 
tapering spurs seemed covered with potatoes far in excess 
of the requirements of the natives. Dotted about amongst 
the cnltiration stood patches of dense forest, and in the 
heart of each patch nestled a native villaj^. At this time 
the natives were friendly, and crowds turned out to watch us 
pass, and brought food and delicacies for sale. But we did 
not stop to trade ; we soon reached Fort Smith, where we 
were hospitably received by the founder. Major Eric SmiUi, 
and his indefatigable assistant Mr. Furkiss. On the natural 
glacis north of Fort Smith our camp was pitched, and, while 
the native market made glad the hearts of our followers with 
abundance of good things, we adjourned into the fort, where 
we were regaled on mutton-chops and vegetables that would 
not have disgraced an English table. 
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At Fort Smith the aarvey expedition was once more 
reunited. Twining, who had been far from well when he 
left Machako's, was now quite strong, and had done some 
valuable work towards the north. Austin stUl suffered from 
occasional attacks of fever, and Fringle was rather oat of 
aorta ; but, taking oa all romid, the offioere were prepared for 
any amount of work, and the Indians and Swahilis were in 
good condition. 

We reached Fort Smith on March 24th, and three daya later 
marched for Naivasha, where I intended to make a temporary 
depot. Pringle, with a few men, remained behind to bring on 
a second lot of food, and alao to extend the survey towards 
Ngongo Bagas. This he did very successfully, and combined 
sport with work in bagging two more rhinoceroses. One of 
these waa only wounded, and made for some interlaced bush, 
into which Pringle followed it. Had the animal charged, 
escape would have been impossible, but Pringle, to his 
satisfaction, found that the first bullet had done its work, and 
the enormous animal lay dead. 

Two days' march brought us to the edge of the great 
Eiknyu escarpment, where we had intended to camp, trusting 
that the heavy rains would have filled a small natural tank 
which Twining had found there. It did contain a little water, 
but it was so foaled by game, that we decided to push on 
down the escarpment to the Eedong Biver. The view from 
the summit of the pass was grand. In front the ground fell 
steeply down to where the Eedong wound its way amidst 
clumps of mimosa 1,400 feet below ua ; beyond atretched the 
level meridional trough, with ita bright grasey gladea and 
patchea of foreat, to where the dark wall of the Mau escarp- 
ment aeemed to reach the aky ; midway rose the extinct 
volcano of Suswa, with its immense crater, from which one 
wall had apparently been blown away, while to the northward 
lay the equally imposing volcanic mass of Longonot, appearing 
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to block our road to Naiyasha. Tbe steep sides of the escarp- 
ment at our feet were strewn with masses of rock and volcanic 
d^ris, half hidden by the waving grass, while north and 
Boath extended great unbroken forests of majestic trees. 

The descent proved difficult for oar train of 120 donkeys 
laden with flour, and the sou had set before tbe last rocky 
atep of Bome 500 feet was reached, although the advanced 
porters were already pitching camp on a beautiful spot on the 
banks ot tbe Eedong. In the fast-gathering darkness the 
donkeys stumbled along, and one after another slipped from 
the path and rolled down the precipitous slope, tearing the 
bags of flour to pieces. I saw this could not continue, or all 
our food-supplies would be strewn on the mountain-side, so 
halted and onloaded the donkeys. They were then sent on to 
camp, and Twining was directed to send back porters to carry 
in the bags of flour. Though the distance was only about a 
mile, this took time, and I foolishly remained out to see it 
done. The survey work that day had been very trying ; and 
as the descent was a difficult one for the railway, I had seen 
to it myself, and got wet through climbing about amongst the 
rocks and bushes. Now the cold Eedong wind, which always 
arose after sunset, chilled me to the bone, and brought on an 
attack of sickness, which a few days later prostrated me. 

About II pan. all was safe in camp, and we discussed a 
possible visit from the Masai, as numerous firea had been 
seen in the darkness at no great distance. Sure enough, early 
next day, before I was out ot bed, I heard the Masai hongo 
song echoing through tbe oamp, and my interpreter rushed in 
to say that the Masai were advancing in thousands. I gave a 
few hasty orders, and, hurriedly dressing, rushed out, to find 
the Indians steadily standing to their arms in oamp, on the 
borders of which an excited mass of Swahilis were drawn up 
between as and the Masai hordes. On passing tbe Swahilis 
the antiolimax was reached, for all the fuss had been made 
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over geventeen wretched MaBai who were lacing oar for- 
midable force. 

The QBoal palaver followed. The Maaai warriors sat down 
behind their shielda, and their Lagonani stepped forward and 
addressed us, emphasizing his points by expressive waves of 
his knobkerry. The sabject of his speech vm, of coarse, a 
demand for hongo, or transit does. Our interpreter then 
borrowed his knobkeny, and replied that transit does were a 
relic of barbarism, and never levied b; civilised nations, and 
that we declined to pay, altboagh we were delighted to make 
the acquaintance ol sach a fine-looking Lagonani and his 
Elmoran. 

After a little farther speechifying, to which we tamed a 
deaf ear, the Lagonani abraptly tamed to his followera, and 
remarked that it was not seemly that Masai warriors shoald 
sit baking in the son like dried fish, and that, as we would 
give them nothing, they might as well return to their kraal. 
With a parting hint to us that their war-strength on mobilizar 
tton came to more than seventeen spears, he retired with true 
Masai dignity. Oar caravan men were by no means exultant 
over this meeting, and most of them thought we had made 
a mistake in not paying hongo. In fact, I believe that but 
for the presence of the Europeans and Lidians this strong 
caravan, mastering nearly 200 breeohloading rifles, would 
have paid tribute to those seventeen wretched spearmen. 

I had another heavy day's work on the Eikuya escarpment 
before I was satisfied that a raUway line could be made, and 
at sunset retumed to camp, feeling rather exhausted. Next 
day we moved on to the second Eedong camp, when I became 
rapidly worse. I suflered from intense nausea, and cholera- 
like symptoms soon reduced my strength. Finally, late at 
Digbi, repeated doses of chlorodyne sent me to sleep, and 
next momiDg I thoaght I was all right. We again marched 
on, and as a precautionary measure I bestrode a donkey ; but 
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I bad Dot ridden far, when I found Austin b; tbe roadside 
suffering from a very severe attack of fever. His plight was 
worse than mine, ao I handed him over the donkey, and 
walked on to eamp. Ab soon as the son had set, and the cold 
night wind arose, my yesterday's symptoms returned even 
more violently. Chlorodyne appeared to have little effect, 
and my comrades b^^ to feel seriously alarmed. Finally I 
got to sleep, and arose to find myself decidedly weak ; bat we 
could not halt, and so marched past the rugged shoulder of 
Longonot, towards the beautiful lake of Naivasha, which lay 
below UB half shrouded in the morning mist I had to ride 
a donkey all day, and the march to the border of tbe lake 
appeared a very long one. 

At lagt we reached a spot that satisfied la:^ requirements for 
a temporary depot, and next day a strong boma was built, in 
which our loads of food and goods were stored. I was now 
undoubtedly on the mend, though unfit for much rough work ; 
and while Austin, Sergeant Thomas, and I remained at 
Kaivasha, with forty rifles to guard the depot, and survey 
round the lake. Twining and Foaker returned with tbe balk 
of the caravan to bring on Pringle and the balance of our 
food. In a few days I was sufficiently recovered to undertake, 
with Austin, an expedition round the lake, while Sergeant 
Thomas, with twenty rifles, remained at the depot. Our first 
march was to tbe south, through alternating grassy glades 
teeming with game and beautiful clumps of mimosa swarming 
with guinea-fowl. 

The next day's march was very mach the same, and brought 
us west of the lake, through similar country, but marked by 
numerous little volcanic peaks, whose slopes were strewn with 
volcanic ash and obsidian. Game was stUl abundant, and 
the lake shores were dotted with ducks and geese, while from 
beyond its border of rushes resounded at intervals the hoarse 
grant of the hippopotamus. 
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Leaving Austin in camp, I pushed eastward, as I 'wished to 
examine more closely the great escarpment of Man, which 
DOW towered above as. Making mj way with a few men 
through the jongle that covered the lower slopes ol the 
grotesque volcanic peaks, I stmck a fault, which had left ite 
mark, like a railway catting, amongst the hills. Following 
tiiis, I saddsnly found myseU on a plain of open grass, 
stretching to the wooded foot of Man. This plain was known 
to the Masai as Ndabibi, and was evidentiy more or less 
swampy after the rains. We pressed on towards Mao, and I 
got some nsefal work done, when it began to rain in torrents. 
On our way back to the camp, I revisited the railway ontting 
to see if I coald pick up any gainea-fowt, and so witnessed a 
most beautiful sight. In the cutting, not tltirty yards from 
me, was a fine leopard with a small gazelle in his mouth. As 
he saw me be gracefully climbed the opposite side, still 
carrying the gazelle, and disappeared into a bush. Of course 
I had not a rifle handy — in fact, both my gun and rifle were 
in their cases, to protect them from the wet — and thns I conld 
only look on and admire this wonderful display of graceful 
strength and agihty. 

On arriving in camp I found a messenger had come from 
Sergeant Thomas, to say that Jamea Martin had arrived with 
a caravan from Uganda, and wished to see me, as he was the 
bearer of important news. I accordingly started back for the 
depot with six men, leaving fourteen with Austin, who was to 
continue the survey round the lake. This be successfully 
aocomphshed, though be met a good many Masai, who of 
course demanded hongo, and were refused. This, however, 
did not cause any ill-feeling — in tact, the Masai became so 
friendly that, when one of his Indians went astray, they ted 
the wanderer like a fighting-cock, and three days later brought 
him back to the depot. These friendly Masai were suitably 
rewarded, and left as vowing that we were real good fellows, 
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thoQgh somewhat ahead of the timee in regard to transit 
dnes. 

Martin's newe was real); seriooB. There had been severe 
fighting in Uganda, and the communicationB between that 
country and the coast were completely severed. Martin had 
waited some seven weeks in Usoga and Eavirondo en- 
deavouring to open commtmication with Lngard, bat without 
snceesa. The latter was reported beleaguered at Eampcda, 
and Bagge and De Winton were supposed to have been killed 
by the enemy. 

This was indeed bad news, if matters were as reported, for 
we could not hope to reach Uganda under two months. A 
message was sent by Martin to Fringle to bring on all our 
reserve ammunition from Eikuya, and the now unnecessary 
presents we were taking to Mwanga, King of Uganda, were 
returned to store. 
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Mbanvbilb we avaited at Maivaeha the arrival of oar second 
food eoosignment under Pringle, vbo, aa I mentioned before, 
had also been warned to bring on alt oar reeerre anunonition. 
The Maeai of Naivasha were in a very destitnte condition, or, 
rather, the old men and women were, for the warriors were for 
the most part absent raiding. We had no difficulty with the 
few who remained, except on one occasion when they amused 
tbemselves by chasing two of oar men, who bad gone ont to 
porobase milk. The Masai come too close to camp while 
parsaing the interesting pastime, and we turned the tables by 
chasing them. They got away, but were bo hard pressed that 
they dropped two spears, which we seoured. Matters then 
adjnsted themselves, and an amicable arrangement was made, 
by which they botind themselves to retrain from snch national 
amasements as frightening porters, and we retomed the 
spears to their ownerB. 

A few days later Fringle'B caravan pat in an appearance. 
He had experienced a little troable from the Masai of Kedong, 
who carried off three of his donkeys. He retaliated by 
seooring aboat twenty women, who were trading in camp, and 
threatened to carry these off, onleBB the missing property was 
returned. As next day this was not done, he marched off with 
his prisoners, and demanded six donkeys loi the trouble that 
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had been csased. This broagbt the Hasai to their seoBea, 
and the aiz donkeys were Boon produced. The womffli were 
then liberated, and, being evidently atrnck with Pringle, in- 
sisted on his spitting on each individually in token of friend- 
ship. 

From Naivaeha We Were to proceed to Kavirondo in two 
divisions. One, Quipped with porter transport throagbont, 
was to proceed through fiotik under the comjnand of Fringle, 
accompanied by Austin and Sergeant Thomas. The other, 
with a mixed transport of porters and the donkeys, was to 
follow me, by what is known as the duaah Ngishu route, my 
assistants being Twining and Foaker. Before separating we 
called for vohmteers, in case military operations should be 
necessary to assist Lngard in Uganda, and enrolled, and com- 
menced to drill, a fine body of porters and askaris.* On 
April 17tb, as all our atrangements were complete, we moved 
the two divisions into separate camps in readiness for the 
march, and next day we parted company, having arranged to 
meet at Mpmia's, in Eavirondo, if possible, by May 18th. 
Previous to this, and in order to still further facilitate 
Pringle's movements, Sergeant Thomas had been sent on in 
advance, with a certain number of food loads, to the top of 
Man, there to await the arrival of the Sotik column. 

Here I may as well say a few words about the original dis- 
covery of the two routes we were on the point of examining, 
in case I should appear to claim the credit that rightly 
belongs to Smith and Martin. 

The earher travellers, iToseph Thomson, Jackson and 
Qedge, and Bishop Hannington, had, with one exception, 
reached Eavirondo by travelling north along the meridional 
rift to Baringo, and then west across Eomasia and Elgeyo. 

* I thought it onljr rigfat to oall tor volunteers, «s the survey oarttvan 
had original^ been eoliated for the journej to Eavirondo and Lake 
Tictoiia. 
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This route waa known to be well-nigh impoBsible for a rail- 
way, and was rather oircnitoas, even for caravan work. 
Jackson and Gedge had on their outward joome; endeavonred 
to strike due west from Naivasha, but got involved in trackless 
forest, in whicb they wandered for seventeen days, laborioasly 
catting their way throogh the ondergrowth or following 
elephant-tracks. Their provisione were ezhansted, and the 
whole caravan was only saved from collapse by stnmbUng 
acroes a few Wanderobbo, who gnided them into the cultivated 
districts to the westward. This great forest barrier extends 
in a long belt between the sammit of Man and the easteni 
shores of the Victoria Nyanza, separating the Masai grazing- 
groonds on the east from the cultivated regions near the 
great lake. To find some shorter route across this belt was 
one of the objects of every one of the Company's earlier 
exploring expeditions. 

Smith, who led an expedition to Usoga before he founded 
the new fort of Eikayn, set himself the task of finding some 
direct route due west of Naivasha. He formed a food depot 
there, and while the bulk of hie caravan were engaged in 
stocking it with provisions, he started away himself, with only 
ten followers, to search for a path to Sotik. He selected a 
line to the Bonth of Jackson's route, found an old Masai track, 
and after great hardships reached the borders of the inhabited 
ontskirts of Sotik. He then retnmed tor his caravan, ted 
them along this new route, and reached Sotik without having 
passed more than a few days in the forest. The people of 
Sotik and Lombwa were sospioioos, but not hostile, and 
Smith reached South Eavirondo without opposition. 

On his return he travelled along the Guash Ngishu route, 
which had meanwhile been discovered by Martin, but sent his 
aaaiatant, Newman, with about 100 men, along the Sotik 
route. The latter was led astray by Lumbwa guides, and at 
night his camp was attacked. The people had appeared 

6 
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friendly, and bo no boma or zeriba had been made, and the 
sorpriBe vas complete. A third of the caravan were killed, 
and at the first rush Newman himself wae wounded. He, 
however, rallied his men and drove off the enemy. Hampered 
as he now was with wounded, he reached Eikuyu only with 
the greatest difficulty, and after daya of miserable wandering 
in the jimgle. Martin was sent later on with a strong 
oaravan to open out this road ; but though he got through 
safely, the result was that it was ptonoonced too dangerous a 
route for small caravans, though a very tempting one, as the 
cultivation of Sotik could be reached in fifteen days from 
Kikuyu. 

"While Smith bad thus succeeded in finding a short, albeit 
a dangerous, route through Sotik, Martin had been equally 
successful on the Ooash Ngishu. Lugard, who had preceded 
him to Uganda, had tried a road west of Nakuro, but after one 
day in the virgin forest thought better of it, and struck off to 
Baringo, whence he made his way westward a little south of 
Thomson's line. Martin followed Lugard as far as Nakuro, 
and then kept along the toot of Mau till he reached the 
point where the Kamasia range branches off, and there be 
attempted the ascent. He struck an old Masai road, used in 
former days, when the Wakwavi still grazed their cattle and 
built their kraals on the grassy uplands of Gnash Ngishu, 
and, following the general line of this path, emerged in a few 
days on these magnificent open downs. From this point 
there was little difficulty in reaching Eavirondo. To Martin, 
then, belongs the credit of discovering this easy route, whioh 
is now the recognised caravan road to Uganda. 

Smith had provided us with rough sketches of both routes, 
and Martin was able to give as Masai guides, so that we of 
the survey party had no difficulty in finding the way. 

Fringle crossed Mau at an altitude of over 10,000 feet, 
and found himself in a damp, cold region, where the morning 
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mistB were not dispersed antU the aim had risen well above 
the horizon. Here some of his party reported that they had 
seen trae groase — ao interestihg discovery if correct. From 
Man for several days the line led over rolling and well-watered 
downs, the Boathem counterpart of doaeh Ngishn, and, like 
the latter, the ancient home of large settlements of Wakwavi. 
Then followed several days of dense forest, rendered still more 
difficult by the heavy rains that fell daily, till at last he 
reached the popolons district of Sotik, with whose inhabitants 
he was much stmck. In bearing they resembled the Masai, 
and in physique and good looks they far surpassed these 
doughty warriors. 

Everyone had prophesied that he could not traverse Sotik 
and Lumbwa without fighting, and the prophets proved very 
nearly right. The highlanders were suspicions, and not 
altogether friendly, and on one occasion bloodshed was only 
averted by Pringle's good management and military pre- 
cautions. One night in particular there was very nearly a 
battla The tribesmen bad crept up to the camp in great 
numbers, and so confident were they of success that they 
called oat to the Swahilis that their last hour had come. 
Each of our divisions had been provided with a portable 
magnesium search-light and a number of signal rockets, and 
Fringle now brought these harmless adjuncts into play, with 
the result that the would-be enemy hesitated, and finally 
decided to postpone their attack. Next day the division 
pursued its way unmolested, but similar night alarms were 
of frequent oceiurence. 

The most narrow escape that my gallant second in command 
eiqperienced occurred, however, in broad daylight. The heavy 
rains had flooded most of the rivers, and, if the current was 
too swift to allow of the use of his Berthon boat, Pringle had 
frequently to halt and build a bridge before his caravan could 
cross. On one of these occosioiu he had left camp with some 
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half a dozen followere, and wae examining the river bank, 
viUi a view to finding a convenient bridge site, when he 
noticed an anaeoat nnmber of armed nativee coming ap. 
He at once eent a man back to warn Austin, bat meanwhfle 
held his groond, as a retreat wonid probably have precipitated 
an attack. Aastin promptly sallied out with fifty armed men 
to his leader's assistance, and arrived none too soon, for 
Pringle and his small party of five were already snrrounded 
by a mass of excited spearmen, who, however, awed by the 
white man's fearless bearing, hesitated to strike the first blow. 
Qn Austin's appearance they hastily retreated, and bloodshed 
was again averted. After this and similar experiences the 
survey division was not sorry to reach the more peaceable 
regions of South Eavirondo, where they were warmly 
welcomed by one of Smith's old friends. ITgowe Bay was 
examined for a harbour, aud Pringle then marched for 
Hnmia'B, which he reached on the exact day settled on 
beforehand, after an exciting journey of about 260 miles. 

I most now ask my readers to retnm to the division under 
my personal oonunand, which marched northwards from 
NaivBsha on April 18th. Martin had told as that there were 
great numbers of Masai on the Gilgil and towards Lake 
Elmenteita, and warned us that we must be careful, or we 
might lose some loads, aa had happened to him. On the 
second day we encountered the first of these Masai. I was 
surveying behind the caravan, when I suddenly saw a com- 
motion in froDt, and a fast increasing line of Elmoran forming 
across our path. It appeared that they had lost a few goats, 
and suspected that we had appropriated them. On die- 
covering that we were not the culprits, they came to the 
conclneion that the inhabitants of a neighbouring kraal were 
the evil-doers, and hurried off to retaliate. This led to a 
fight, the preliminaries of which we were able to watch. 

The rival Elmoran formed up a few hundred yards apart, 
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and in front of the lines a body of old men eagerly disoaaaed 
peace proposals to a vigorons accompaniment of knobkerry. 
Every minate or two some impatient warrior wonld dash 
forward from the line, and, with lond war-cry and brandished 
Bpear, make for the enemy's line, only to be headed off, 
canght, and led back to his own party by one of the older 
men who were endeavoaring to arrange matters. We ap- 
proached within about fifty yards of one party of combatants, 
and watched the scene with the greatest interest. The rival 
factions of Elmoran had turned out in such a hurry that they 
had been unable to don their full war-paint, and thus pre- 
sented a somewhat heterogeneous appearance ; but all carried 
the great shield and deadly spear. Finally, as the Elmoran 
got more and more impatient, and the peace negotiations 
were evidently of no avail, one of the old men came up to us, 
and civilly asked us to move off to a greater distance, as the 
fight was aboat to come off, and it might be dangerous for us 
two Europeans, with oar half-dozen followers, to renkain so 
close to the combatants. We retired a little, and suddenly a 
roar proclaimed that the pent-up bodies of Ehnoran had been 
loosed on each other. 

When the battle was over, oar camp was visited by the 
viotmous party, who appeared in high good-humour. They 
did not ask for hongo, somewhat to our surprise, and we were 
inclined to think highly of oar visitors until, on packing up 
-next morning, we found that an artificial horizon and Twin- 
ing's indif^rubber bath were nowhere to be found. 

The following march brought us to Eariandus, a recognised 
oamping-gronnd on a small stream of the same name, which 
flows into the south-eastern comer of Lake Elmenteita. 
Before we had pitched our tents, Masai were swarming round 
us, but each warrior had the point of his spear covered with 
a ball of cotton-wool, as a sign of peace. All were extremely 
desirous of shaking hands with the Europeans, so much so 
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that this token of amity became rather fatiguing. I now 
reqneeted the Lagonani to tell hie warriors to keep oatside 
the camp until oar preparations tor the ni^t were finished 
aod our loads stacked, after which I aBsnred him we shoold 
be delighted to welcome them and show them round. The 
Elmoran, however, declined to move, and so, to their intense 
surprise, the Indians quietly shouldered them away. This 
staggered them coDsiderably, as a Swahili would never dream 
of jostling a Uasai warrior, and the Elmoran, not approving 
of oar reserve, sullenly withdrew. 

Soon our porters, who had gone to draw water, came back 
to camp with the news that the Masai had occupied the 
stream, and declined to allow them near it. This had to be 
stopped at once, so I went out with Foaker and twenty men. 
As we descended one side of the ravine, we could see the 
Masai forming up on the other, until we were confronting 
each other, with only a few hondred yards between us. 
Being anxious to avoid a conflict, I now went forward, 
accompanied by an interpreter, and two Masai advanced to 
meet us half-way. The discussion that ensued was very 
interesting. 

I asked the Lagonani to refrain from molesting our porters, 
bat he said if we came into Maaailand we most put up with 
Masai customs, and that one of these was to play nith any 
Swahilis they might come across. I replied that this was 
hardly friendly condact, and that their ancient customs must 
be set aside as far as my men were concerned, to which the 
answer was that, if we wished to fight over such a trifle, the 
Masai would be moat happy to obhge us. My argument then 
was that, although we wished for peace with all men, we were 
prepared to defend ourselves, and make it hot for those who 
interfered with us. I pointed out that the Masai we had 
Already come across had been friendly, and that we had not 
molested them, and asked whether he wished for peace or 
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war. He now pretended that he was not the leading Lagonani, 
and sent his man back to call the real article, bat I heard him 
give the message ' Mboto Elmoran.' My knowledge of Masai 
was snfficient to enable me to onderetand that this meant 
' Call oat the warriors,' so I pressed him for a definite answer 
to m; qaestion. He said it was for me to choose, bat to this 
I demnrred. I drew hia attention to the fact that he stood to 
lose most, being the owner of many cattle, which woald be 
highly acceptable to my porters, so I thoaght be sboold 
proQoance for peace or war. He then, to my intense satis- 
faction, decided there sboald be peace, and we shook hands 
over it, and withdrew onr opposing troops. This conclusitm 
having been arrived at, the Masai loyally adhered to tibeir 
word, and, thoogh next day we marched northward amidst 
handreds of them, we had absolutely nothing to complain 
of, and at each sacoeesive kraal were hailed with aheery 
greetings. 

At Eampi Ambarak we left the Baringo road and strnek 
west for Lake Naknro. The camp of Ambamk was once the 
scene of a great fight between a Swahili trading caravan and 
the Wakwavi section of Masai. All day the Swahilis held 
this post against repeated attacks, until their ammonition 
gave oat ; then they bolted, only to be ran down and speared 
by their savage foe. After a long march we reached the 
north end of Nakoro, and camped near a mimosa wood which 
lay at the base of a small rocky hill. From this latter we 
had a splendid view of Lake Nakoro, which looked very 
gloomy, almost sarroonded as it is by sombre, roeby hills. 
From onr natives we learned of anotlier smaller lake called 
Nakoro Ndegi, more to the north, but, as it was evidently not 
on onr railway roate, and since opinions as to its exact position 
were very conflicting, we did not go oat of onr way to search 
for it. 

Twining had been snffering from fever the last two days 
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and now became so bad that he conld not walk : not that his 
temperature was abnormally high, bnt because hie limbs were 
affected and became powerless. This was a serious matter, 
ae we could not halt long on account of our limited supply of 
food. We did remain one day at Naknro, bat be got no 
better, ao, for the fourteen days he was thus disabled, we had 
to carry him. This made my work harder than ever, ae 
Foaker was not an engineer, and could therefore help me bat 
little. To add to our difficulties, it rained every day bnt one 
between Naivasha and Kavirondo, and this constant wet was 
bad for poor Twining, and retarded bis recovery. However, 
he bore it very cheerfully on the whole, and, once he began 
to recover strength, was eager to resume his work; this, 
naturally, I would not allow till he was well. 

One long march from Makuro over open grass brought us 
to a beautiful hilly country, diversified by alternations of 
qtlendid forest and beautiful glades of fresh green grass. 
Through this we marched for three days, crossed the equator, 
and reached the edge of the great forest of Man, at the 
Eldoma Bavine. About fifteen miles to the right we could 
see some scattered settlements of Wakamasia, and onoe we 
got a peep of the fair take of Baringo. The ravine was a 
nasty obstacle for the railway, being about 700 feet wide and 
900 feet deep, though the atream that flowed in this enormous 
idiannel was only some twenty yards in width. The sides 
were clad with beautifal trees, amidst whose green foliage 
oould be seen here and there gray masses of rock. Here we 
halted a day, while I made an exploration up the coarse of 
the stream to search for a narrower crossing. But my labour 
was in vain, for the ravine soon divided into two branches, 
each apparently as formidable aa the original. On this 
occasion we came upon fresh spoor of a herd of buffalo, and 
I followed them up for some time, though without success. 

We then crossed this great chasm, and plunged into the 
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gloomy forest. The road ftppeared to enter by a dark tunnel 
into a solid mass of foliage, and, though the mid-day son 
shone outside, we marched along in a dusk; twilight. Now 
and again we emerged on to a small glade, of a few acres in 
extent, only to disappear again into another mass of forest. 
Though Martin's oaravon hod but recently passed, we were 
obliged in many places to cat awaj creepers and branches 
that had descraided across the path. In places, too, some 
mighty tree bad fallen, crashing across oar road, and formed 
a barricade of trunks and branches that completely blocked 
the way, and woatd have required a day's work to cat throogh. 
In such cases we had to go round the obstacle, catting through 
the interlaced undergrowth. 

To render things more unpleasant, it rained steadily, and 
eveiything was sopping wet. Each branch that was moved 
treated us to a shower-bath, and io places the well-worn path 
"was litUe better than a quagmire, through which we slipped 
and stumbled in tenacious mad from nine to twelve inches in 
depth. Twining*8 litter required the greatest care, as the 
bearers could not make sore of their footing, and frequenUy 
our sick comrade was within an ace of being shot out down 
the hillside. 

For two days we passed upward through this wonderful 
forest, and felt, short ae the experience was, that we could 
qrmpathize with Stanley's months of similar toil. Sometimes 
we got a glimpse of the scenery down some mountain valley, 
and could see the tall trees, heavy with their masses of waving 
gray moss that gave them a hoary appearance of age ; but, 
as a rule, we were completely enclosed in a screen of foliage. 
Then we saw a bright light in front of us, and emerged, not 
by gentle gradations, but quite suddenly, on an open expanse 
of greoi, rollii^ downs, looking doobly brilliant in com- 
parison with the gloomy forest that now stretched as a wall 
behind us. 
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We had reached a bei^t of abont 8,000 feet above the sea, 
and the incessant damp and wet made it bitterly cold. Oar 
nnfortnnate porters felt it more than we did, and one poor 
fellow died of pneomonia, while the whole camp seemed 
Boffering from oooghs and colds. After a conple of days in 
these high altitudes, we strack the upper waters of the 
Noloe^li, and ware standing on the watershed of the great 
lake which was oar goal. Still travelling over luznriant grass 
downs, we steadily descended, steering for the lofty trnnoated 
eooe of Moont Elgon, visible on the distant horizon. Game, 
which had bera scarce at the higher altitndes, now became 
abundant, bnt we noticed that the graoetnl Thomsonii of 
Hasailand had been replaced by the more sombre-colonred 
klipspringer. 

Gradaally the bine line of hills on oar left, which marked 
the boundary between the putnre-land of the Gnash Ngisha 
and the caltivated regions of the lake, approached onr line of 
march, till we reached their detailed ontposts — ^the eo-called 
three hills of Nandi. Here we had to leave Martin's ronte, 
as the Goaso Hasa was in fall flood, and impassable without 
extensive bridging. Keeping to the left, through open jungle 
of wild fig, we crossed a considerable tributary of the river, 
and pitched our camp at the toot of the hills, once more on 
the route of oar diatingnished predecessor, Joseph Thomson. 

Twining had now recovered, and bo I sent him direct 
through Eabrae to Mamia's, while Foaker and I, with a small 
caravan, followed the course of the Guaso Masa — ' the river of 
wealth ' — until it joined the Nzoia, which in point of siie 
probably ranks second amongst the feeders of the Victoria 
Nyanza. We continued our way down this river, passing 
pools swarming with hippopotami, and soon discovered signs 
of inhabitants in the numerous game-pits that lined the 
hippo tracks. In addition to these pits, heavy logs, with 
great spears attached to them, were bung in the trees, ready. 
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by a trigger arrangement, to drop on any ansnspecting animtU 
passing nndemeath. These and the pits were too omueroaB 
to be pleasant One of oar baboos, who stepped off the path, 
sTiddenlj disappeared with a yell ; bat fortanately that par- 
tioalar hole was not famished with the asnal pointed stake, 
and onr draftsman escaped with nothing worse than a fright 
and a shaking. 

We foand one splendid fall on the Nzoia, where the river 
ploBged over a precipice about sixty feet high, and then in a 
BocceHsion of boands descended another seventy or ei^ty 
feet, Bbroaded in a miety veil of spray. The roar was andible 
for miles, and at the tall itself the groand appeared to tremble 
nnder oar feet. The grandear of the scene was enhanced by 
a smaller stream, which leaped at right angles, bnt from s 
leseer height, into the same great chasm. We eoon left Aese 
magnificent unnamed falls behind as, and on May 16th we 
reached Mamia's, and foond Twining had arrived two days 
before UH, and exactly two days later, as I have already 
mentioned, Pringle's division marched in from the sonth, and 
the whole expedition was once more reunited, and, moreover, 
at the prearranged time. 

The result of onr work was most gratif3ring, for, though we 
had each traveUed nearly 260 miles by different routes, the 
position of Mumia's, as worked out by the two surveys, agreed 
within two miles. Here I may pay a tribute to the aocaraoy 
of Joseph Thomson's work, performed under much more 
dtfficolt conditions, for we found that his previously>deter- 
mined longitude of Uamia's differed from our own by only 
two minutes. 

In Kavirondo we heard that Logard bad defeated the com- 
bination against him, and that the road to Uganda was now 
clear, though Williams was still fighting in certain districts in 
the neighboaring country of Usoga. Although freed from 
anxiety on this score, we found a new cause of oneasiness in 
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the fact that small-pox waa raging in Momia's and the ear- 
roanding villages. Martin had left a number of small-pox 
patients behind in Eavirondo, the disease having as a con- 
seqaence spread. Martin stoatly avers that the disease 
originated amongst some of the Soadanese whom Lagard 
had passed on to him for transport to the coast — indeed, that 
two men so handed over were at the time actnaU; sofFering 
from small-pox. However this may be, Martin's caravan was 
mnch aMcted by the disease ; the natives of this district of 
Eavirondo died in hundreds, and the survey expedition, in 
spite of its preoantions, was not fated to escape scatheless. 

Eavirondo and Usoga have been so often described that I 
need not dwell on these countries or their inhabitants. 
Eavirondo is highly caltivated, open, and apparently well 
adapted for wheat ; its inhabitants appear to be true negroes, 
and their language approxunates to that spoken by certain 
Soadanese tribes on the hill. Usoga is still more fertile, and 
more cultivated, abounding with timber, and inhabited by a 
Bantu tribe, closely akin to the Waganda. In neither country 
is there any paramount chief, both being divided into a 
number of petty districts. Usoga is tributary to Uganda ; 
but the Waganda, in spite of several expeditions, have failed 
to obtain any hold of Eavirondo, although in ancient times a 
small Bantu colony appears to have established itself on the 
shore of Berkeley Bay. 

At Mumia's the survey expedition was divided into three 
parties. The larger, under my command, with Pringle and 
Foaker, was to visit Uganda ; Twining, with about 100 men, 
was to complete the railway survey, and find a terminal 
station and harbour ; while Austin remained at Mumia's to 
purchase food, and generaUy prepare for the return journey 
to the coast. The first two parties marched together to 
Berkeley Bay, through rich country, and then separated. 
Twining, on completing his task, reUeved Austin, who made 
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an ezcnrgion towards Elgon, while the main body of Uie 
caravan proceeded to Uganda. Usoga was rapidl; traverBed, 
the Nile crossed, and the capital of Uganda reached towards 
the middle of Jane. Captain Williams, B.A., Lngard's second 
in command, came oat to meet as, and conducted as to the 
latter'B ofGoe, where we were introdaced to the Company's 
adnunistrator in Uganda. 

Oar camping-groand was far from good, owing to the heavy 
rain having made it distinctly marshy; but we made it 
comparatively comfortable, and were glad to rest after the 
weary marches over the snceesBion of nnbridged swampy 
streams that at this period disgraced the main road between 
the Nile and Kampala. 

While at Mengo we went to see King Mwanga, who had 
only recently been reinstated at bis capital, and paid visitB to 
the two mission-stations, where we were hospitably received. 
Bat oar impressions of the capital of Uganda were by no 
means enthasiastic. This may have been partly caused by 
the fact that it had not yet recovered from the destraction 
caused by the recent civil war, of which the traces were still 
much en ividenee. 

Having handed over the mail and ammunition to the 
Company's authorities, we were anxious to get back to our 
work, bat stayed a week to give Lugard and the other 
Europeans an opportunity of answering their borne letters. 
Before the end of the week Lugard announced his intention of 
returning to the coast with us, as by bo doing be need not 
withdraw any rifles from Uganda, where there were none too 
maoy. He was anxious to return to England, to lay before 
the Directors and the public generally bis verBiOD of the 
recent events in Uganda, as he feared the Boman Catholic 
mission was sending home misleading information. 
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ALTHOoaH before ve reached Uganda the actual fightmg was 
well over, it was only while we were at Kampala that the 
final negotiations which led to the new partitions of the 
country between the Protestants, Roman Cabholioa and 
Mohammedans were aota&lly completed. It may not be oat 
of place to give a short description of this civil war — one of 
the most important and far-reaching in its conseqaences that 
has ever occurred in Uganda. I say this advisedly, for it was 
directly owing to this contest that the proclamation of the 
British Protectorate over the country was hastened. The 
struggle between the Ghiiatian parties, and the role played 
therein by the officers of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company, brought the qnestion of Uganda prominently before 
the European public, in a way which campaigns against the 
Mohammedans or neighbonring peoples could never have 
done. 

At the same time, I feel that, as tar as possible, I must 
confine myself to the purely military aspect of the conflict, 
and refrain from discussing, except in a general way, the 
events which led ap to it. I limit myself in this manner 
becaose, being the officer deputed by Government to report on 
the caoses of the war, much of the information I acquired is 
necessarily confidential. 
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Ab bood aB the combined Chriatian party had ousted the 
MohammedanB in the war of 1889, trictiou between the 
Boman CathoUcs and ProteBtauts became evident. The 
former, vith the King at their head, were the more niunerouB, 
and nndoabtedly aimed at securing supreme political power ; 
had the; been Baocessfnl, they would certainly have gradually 
eroBhed Protestantism out of the country. But though 
Uganda waa at this time divided between these two factions, 
the bulk of inhabitante were really heathen ; a few, indeed, 
actually acknowledged OiemBelvea aach, and were called 
Fatabangi, or bang-amokers ; bat the majority were content 
to follow in name the religious peraoaaions of their immediate 
chief. 

When the Mohammedans had been driven out, and the 
Christians entered into posaeaaion and power, the two sects 
were not allowed different provinces, but were mixed up all 
over the country, and a complicated arrangement waa made, 
by which a sub'Ohief of one aect had a saperior chief of the 
other placed over him. However well-meant thia might have 
oi4;inaUy been, it did not take into account Waganda nature, 
and led, on both sides, to constant oppression and friction. 

So high had the ill-feeling ran that, in 1890, when Mr. 
Jackson visited Uganda in the interesta of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, the Protestants seriooaly con> 
templated retiring to Uaoga, and it was entirely owing to him 
that they were prevented from carrying ont thia idea. When 
Captain Lugard arrived, at the end of the aame year, the 
partiea were greatly eatranged, and we have only to read his 
book to see with what difficulty he succeeded in averting civil 
war in the spring of 1891. On one occasion at least, it was 
owing to his determined attitude, supported by his colleague, 
Captain Williams, that an outbreak waa prevented. Lugard, 
by great tact and firmness, ancceeded to some extent in lessen- 
ing the antagonism between the rival parties, and in April, 
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1891, led a combined arm; against the hostile MohammedanH. 
Shortly after the dose of this successful campaign he pro* 
eeeded to Eavallis in search of Emin Pasha's SoudaQese, who 
bad been left behind in Eqoatoria by Stanley. Daring his 
long absence, Williams, with a force far too weak for the 
work it had to do, sacoeBBfolly held command at Kampala. 

The Christian parties, freed from immediate fear of their 
belligerent Mohammedan kinsmen, again took to qoarretling 
bitterly amongst themselves. In Zji\j, 1691, and again in the 
aatamn of the same year, hostilities in the {vovinces aotnally 
did take place, bat Williams, by a splendid display of jadg- 
meot and firmness, succeeded in preventing these isolated 
outbreaks from resulting in a general conflagration. No one 
can imagine what he nnderwent during those trying months ; 
he had constantly to be on the qui vive, and had again and 
again to tarn ont at night, and personally quell incipient dis- 
tnrbanees. In fact, there can be no doubt that, daring this 
period, the civil war was averted solely by the powerful moral 
influence which Williams bad succeeded in obtaining over the 
natives. 

At the end of 1691 Lngard returned to Uganda, having by 
his brilliant expedition to Eavallis completely effected the 
result at which he aimed. He again resumed charge, and, 
from various circumstances, had an enormous amount of 
work on his bands. Meanwhile, the frictioo between the two 
ChriBtian parties continued, and mutual thefts of guns became 
of frequent occurrence. The last of these gave rise to the 
incident which bore such an important part in precipitating 
the crisis. 

A Boman Catholic, whose gun had been stolen by one of 
the Protestants, and who could obtain no redress from the 
Eatikiro, whose faction shortly before had suffered a similar 
loss, made a plot to steal a gun from a Protestant. The plot 
was successful, and the Catholic took refuge in his own 
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encloBoTe viib the stolen property. A lew indignant Protefi- 
tanta armed themselveB, with the intentioD of recovering the 
gon, and forced their way into the Catholic's premises. They 
vera fired on, and one of their number fell dead. The Pro- 
testants retomed the fire and withdrew, leaving the corpse on 
thegronnd. 

Feeling ran high over this sad occarrence, and Lngard 
visited the King to secnre jostice, bat was treated with scant 
conrtesy. Being tired and ill, he shortly returned to the 
fort, leaving to represent him Dualla, his Somali interpreter. 
The King tried the case, and decided that, according to 
Uganda law, the Protestant, by forcibly entering the Catholic's 
private encloeore with arms in his hands, had put himself in 
the wrong, while the Catholic was acquitted and suffered no 
punishment whatever. 

This decision created the most intense and painful excite- 
ment amongst the Protestants, and Lngard, who did not con- 
sider that justice bad been done, wrote to the King protesting 
against his decision. His envoy, Dualla, reported that he was 
treated with gross disrespect, and that insolting messages 
were sent to Lugard himself. The latt«r remained firm, and 
demanded that the Catholic should be handed over to him for 
re-trial, and, to show the Catholics that he was in earnest, 
issued some forty mczzle-loading guns to the Protestants, 
who were the weaker party at the capital. This had at first a 
good effect, bnt the Catholics soon resumed their hostile 
attitude, and on the evening of January 23rd their war-drams 
resounded through Mengo. This in itself did not necessarily 
mean fighting, as many times before and since has the capital 
been startled by the boom of the war-drums, without any 
eonfliot following. This time, however, it looked as if they 
meant business. 

On the morning of Jannary 24th the Catholics assembled in 
force, and during the morning a Protestant was shot, it is said 

6 
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vhile stealing potatoes. Lagard deiuaiided that the Catholic 
who had fired the shot should be handed over to him, and the 
£ing sent him a prisoner, who all agreed was not the guilty 
man. Both parties were now drawn up as for battle, and 
Lngard saw thai a confiict was imminent. He accordingly 
issaed some SOO muskets and 150 sniders to the Protestants, 
with strict injunctions that, should a straggle ensue, tiie 
Boman Catholic priests and their mission-statioo must be 
scrupulously respected. The Protestant missionaries had 
already taken refuge in the fort, to which Lugard's porters 
had previously conveyed some of their property. The 
Catholic mission bad declined to accept a similar offer of 
asylum, but asked instead for a small guard, a request that 
Lagard felt bound to refuse, as he did not wish to scatter his 
garrison. 

Negotiations were still continuing with the King and 
Catholic chiefs, when a few shots were fired, aod the battle 
of Mengo commenced, and at once became general. 

Before narrating the actual incidents of the fight, it is 
well to understand the relative positions of the combatants. 
The Boman Catholics, the stronger party, occupied a line 
from Bubaga Hill to the King's Hill, on a front of about 
1,600 yards, but with (heir main force concentrated on the 
King's Hill, about 1,200 yards from Kampala Fort. The 
Protestants occupied an almost parallel line, abont 900 yards 
long, with their left resting on Kampala, and their right 
Sank on Namirembe. Namirembe and Babaga were both 
peaks on the same range, while, roughly speaking, the King's 
Hill and Kampala were dominant points, on parallel spars, 
running eastward from them. Comparatively open ground 
extended from Kampala to Namirembe, but the rest of ' the 
country was more or less covered with enclosures and banana 
plantations. The Boman Catholics, who did not apparently 
anticipate any active action on the part of the fort, intended 
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to drive back the FroteBtant left, and, in this wa; oatting them 
off from Kampala, hoped to easil; defeat them. 

The first reeolt of the action was that the Frotestant right 
wing captured the hill of Bnbaga withoat muoh difEcolt;, 
and set fire to the Boman Catholic mission boildings. The 
fathers were in great danger of their lives, and their Hoosa 
doctor and some of their immediate retainers who opposed 
the attack tell fighting. In the meantime the Protestant 
left attacked the King's Hill, bnt were repnlsed with heav? 
loss, and considerable numbers retired to their original 
position; then the Catholics, pressing forward, threatened 
to break in between them and the tort. 

Ltm;ard had the Maxims ready in Kampala — one in the 
eoath-west angle of the fort, the other in the eastern oatwotk, 
and, seeing the determined advance of the Catholics, opened 
fire from both. The older Maxim, in the oatwork, broke 
down almost at once, bat the fire from the other checked the 
advance of the Catholics. Lagard seized the opportunity to 
laonoh at the King's Hill a force of Soadanese, under 
Williams, and this counter-attack, being well timed and 
energeticaUy executed, was too much for the Catholics, who, 
being also pressed on their left, fied after a brief resistance. 
Williams, who had personally more than one narrow escape, 
led his men without a check to the key of the enemy's 
position. 

The King and a large number of chiefs made their way to 
Bolingagwe Island, while the Catholic army dispersed. 
Their quarter of the capital was soon in a blaze, and it 
was some time before the utmost efforts of Lugard and 
Williams could restore order. 

As soon as the battle had been decided, help was sent 
to Bubaga, and the Boman Catholic priests were brou^t 
for aate^ to Kampala, a guard being placed over their 
remaining property. Scarcely any of their effects had been 
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burned, as their fireproof store had fortunately escaped 
destraction. The Fathers tbemselTes were treated at Kampala 
with the atmost hospitality. As the day closed the smoking 
embers of Mengo were easily visible from the fort, which was 
crowded with refagees and wounded. 

After this signal victory, Lngard at once opened negotiations 
with the King and Catholic chiefs, who had made Balingi^^e 
Island their rallying-place. At first these peace proposals, 
which practically amounted to reinstating the hostile factions 
in all their former dignities and offices, seemed likely to 
sncceed ; but after Monseignenr Hirth and his priests pro- 
ceeded to Bolingngwe the Catholic chiefs became more self-' 
reliant. Meanwhile Lngard feared that the hostile Moham* 
medans, who were still a power on the north-west frontier, 
would invade the country, so he could not afford to dally in- 
definitely with a vacillating King. Accordingly, on January 29 
he sent an ultimatum, offering a choice between accepting bis 
terms, and peace, or refusing them, and war. The reply 
amounted to an insult, the Roman Catholics making counter- 
proposals which Lngard and the Protestants could not 
possibly accept. 

This same day the Roman Catholics attacked the property 
of a Protestant chief on the mainland, with a view to capturing 
and destroying the few canoes which his party could depend 
on. Had they succeeded in this attempt, their position on 
Buliugugwe would have been almost inaccessible, as they 
would then have had possession of all tiie canoes, while the 
Company's steel boat was far away at the south of tiie lake. 
They succeeded in burning some buildings and doing other 
damage, bat about fifteen Protestant canoes belonging to 
Kome escaped their grasp. 

Li^ird, confronted with a hostile rismg which had mean- 
while taken place in Chagwe, with a formidable Catholic 
concentration in Buddu, and with the probability of a 
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Mofaammedaii invaaioii, had do conrse open to him but to 
oaptnre this Btrcmghold. Accordingly, on January 30th the 
attack took place. Williama, vith a uomber ot Soadaneee 
and a Maxim, was to proceed to Mnnyiinya, which ia separated 
bom the island by a narrow channel, and from that point 
oo7er the landing of the rest of the force on Bolingugwe. 
The assaulting-party was composed of Wagands, strengthened 
by Daalla with a few Swahilis, and had orders to cross the 
channel in the fifteen canoes which they still possessed, 
issoing from Oaba, a short distance up the bay. As the 
island was only some 500 or 600 yards from the mainland, 
Williams could easily effect his part of the proceedings, 
provided the landing took place on the north shore of the 
island. 

Bnlingagwe ie a email ialand, not over a square mile in 
area, and commands the southern portion of Murchison 
Bay. On the north, towards the mainland, it has some 
open spaces, on which the King and Catholics had built 
their camp, but the remainder of the island is more or less 
densely wooded. A hilly ridge, rising to a height of perhaps 
ISO to 200 feet, runs from east to west, and slopes gradually 
down to the north, but more steeply to the southern shore, 
which is rocky, with deep water close to land. The bulk of 
the Catholic canoes were on the southern side, where they 
could neither be seen nor injured by fire from the mainland. 

The covering and assaulting parties separated about a mile 
and a half from Kampala, Williams, with the former, taking 
the direct road to Munyunyn, while the latter took a more 
easterly rente to Guba. On arriving at Munyunyn, Williams 
had a fine view of the Catholic camp, and saw that the priests 
had not proceeded to Sese, as they had promised to do, but 
had established themselves close to the northern shore. 
Hardly had he noted this, when he was fired on from the 
island. Alm(»t at the same time the assaulting canoes were 
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sighted clearing the eastern point of Mnnjonya Bay, and 
steering for the corresponding extremi^ of Bulingugve. This 
was a foolish departure from the prearranged and well-con- 
sidered plan, as onder these circumstances the configuration 
of the coast rendered it impossible for Williams to co-operate. 

The result did not long remain in doubt. After a brisk 
skirmish, Williams saw, to his disgust, the Protestant canoes 
retiring towards Cuba. This repulse was apparently due to 
Dualla, who deviated from the course to pursue a hostile 
canoe, and was followed by the rest of the attacking-party. 

The Protestants, however, r&lhed and returned to the 
attack, and this time it was well managed. The canoes 
coasted the mainland till opposite the centre of the north 
shore of Bolingugwe, and then dashed across. Williams 
covered this passage with the fire of a Maxim, and they 
landed with practically no opposition. The Catholics were 
not, however, to be so easily defeated. A strong party formed 
in the east of the island, and made a vigorous and well- 
carried-out counter-attack on the Protestants, who were 
huddled up near the landing-place. This counter-attack 
would very likely have been saccessfal but for the fact that it 
was exposed to enfilade fire from the Maxim, which proved 
too much for the enemy, and defeated this their last effort. 

A wild panic seems to have followed. The Catholics 
rushed to their canoes. A few had been beached near the 
western end of the island, and these were first launched. 
Their crews appeared to contemplate landing on Williams' 
flank, so he opened fire on them, sinking several canoes, and 
driving the remainder out to sea, on which he ceased firing. 

The bulk of the boats, however, were on the southern 
shore of the island, sheltered from fire by the intervening 
hill, and to this place the panic-stricken crowd hurried. All 
scenes of great terror are very painful to behold, and this one 
was no exception to the rale. Hundreds were fighting to 
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Beenre places in canoes already Ml ; many of the fragile 
vessels were npset, others were broken on the rooks, and it is 
estimated that several hundreds of the fagitives perished in 
the water. The vamited impregnable Balingagwe was now 
ID the hands of the victors. A large nmnber of women and 
children were captured and sent to Kampala ; Lagard offered 
them ai^lnm near the fort, but they preferred to live with 
their Protestant kinsfolk. Tbe Catholic loss did not exceed 
100 killed and wonnded, althoogb perhaps three times this 
Domber were drowned in the panic-stricken rush for canoes. 

All the Catholic missionaries, with the exception of Mon- 
seigneor Hirth, who had fled with the King, and two others 
wbo had previously proceeded to Seee, were on the island, 
where they had a most unpleasant experience. When 
Williams opened fire with the Maxim, be had been carefol to 
fire clear of tbe priests' camp, bat the whistling of ballets, 
thoQgh at a distance, soonded to them onpleasantly close. 
At first the Fathers lay down in their camp, and had they 
remained thos they would no doubt have been spared much 
of the treatment they subsequently suffered at the hands of 
the Protestant Waganda ; but they decided to make a bott for 
the southern shore of the island, where they would be out of 
fire. Fortunately, they got safely away, although in the forest 
the risk they ran of stray shots was much greater than if thcfy 
had remained quietly in their camp. The Protestants who 
discovered them apparently deprived them of all articles of 
clothing that could readily be detached, and treated them 
with scant ceremony, just short of actual violence. Finally 
they were taken to Williams, and their troubles were at an 
end. The whole of the mission camp was, however, looted, 
and Lugard and Williams found it difficult to recover any of 
the property &us lost. 

The second fight had resulted in another victory for Lugard 
and the Protestants ; but, unfortunately, the King and leading 
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Gfttholic chiefs had escsped in canoes, and thoa the victory 
did not decide the campaign. In fact, Logard's poBition was 
one of great anziei; and responeibility. On the west he was 
ent o£f from commtmicatioD with his TTnyoro forte, and with 
the small garrifion of fort;<five Soadanese he had established 
at Lnwambn, in the north of Badda. In Badda itseU was a 
large party of Protestaiits, with several gentlemen of the 
Church Missionary Society ; their position had caused him 
some oneasineas, until he heard they were retiring on Ankoli, 
where he knew they would be safe. 

The position of Bagge, who, with the steel boat, was soon 
dae from German territory, was also grave, as the Catholics 
commanded the western waters of the lake by their hold on 
Sese. To the east things were nearly as bad ; the Catholic 
province of Chagwe was in revolt, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty, and after severe fighting, that a strong 
party of the Company's men, who had gone to TJsoga for 
food, were able to return to Kampala. The Wavuma pre- 
vented any water communication with TJsoga, and so Beddie, 
with his eighty rifles at Wakoli's, and Martin's large caravan, 
which was awaiting Logard's mail in ITsoga, were both out of 
touch with Mengo. Over all hung the threatening cloud <^ 
hostile Mohammedans, who, with or without Eabarega's help, 
might soon be expected to invade Uganda. A gloomy state 
of matters, truly ; but Lugord proved equal to the occasion. 

On March 1st Molondo returned to the capital, after defeating 
the Futabangi in Chagwe. The Catholic chief of the province 
was, however, assembling his forces between Mengo and Usoga, 
ao the defeat of the Futabangi did not in itself open the road. 

On March 2nd Lugard despatched twenty-nine of his best 
men in canoes to relieve his small post in the north of 
Baddu. Thu little bond, after overcoming some opposition, 
reached the fort at Lawamfaa, to find it evacuated. 

The same day Lugard heard that the Chief of Chagwe, with 
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his men, was making a detour, to avoid the capital and rejoin 
his tellow-religiomBts in Baddn. Lugard promptly saw Uiat 
this concentration mast be prevented, and on Uaroh 8rd sent 
Molondo (Eakangnm) with a few hundred men to intercept 
the Chagwe force. Most disqnieting reports were also received 
at Kampala from the missionaries in Bnddn. It appeared 
that they had altered their original idea of retiring into 
AakoU, and bad determined to make for Mengo, taking a 
somewhat oircaitoas ronte to avoid the Boman Catholic forces 
assembling in the north of Bndda. They had been followed, 
and a tear-goard action bad taken place, in which the Boman 
Catholics were beaten off with loss ; bnt the Protestants had 
almost exhausted their ammonition. The missionaries nrged 
that asaistance should jse sent at once. It tbns appeared that 
the Protestants from Buddn and the Boman CathohcB from 
Chagwe were both making detours north of the capital, and 
that, shoold Molondo not intercept the latter force, a collision 
between them was imminent. 

Logard at once decided to send a detachment to assist 
the Protestants and their missionaries, but at first none of 
the Protestant chiefs in the capital wonld venture to leave it. 
At last, only after Lugard himself had got ready to march 
alone, they agreed to lead out a relieving-party, and started 
on March 4th. Molondo's successful attack on the Boman 
Catholics of Chagwe, however, decreased the danger to the 
miasionarieB, who, with the Protestants from Buddu, marched 
safely into the capital on March 8tb. Some men from Luwamba 
accompanied them ; but it was not till the 9th and 10th that 
the whole of the garrison turned up. Ferag, who was in 
command of this fort, reported that be had marched to 
Msaka, the Church Missionary Society mission-station in 
Buddu, only to find it abandoned. He was heavily attacked 
by the Catholics, bat had beaten them off, and, though 
separated from his rear guard, he mani^^ed to make his way 
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to EampaJa withoat mach more resistance ; next day hie rear 
guard arrived independently. The eitoation was still farther 
cleared by Bagge's safe arrival on the 15th of the same month. 
He bad eneonntered no little danger amongst the Sese 
iBlands, and had been greatly befriended by the German 
officers at Bukoba. 

On March 15th an expedition was despatched, under 
Williams, to expel the Gatholiea from Sese, vhile at the 
same time a feint was made by land against Budda, so as to 
distract the attention of the enemy. Williams had ondet his 
command two Eoropeans and a Maxim, eighty of tiie Com- 
pany's men, and 600 Waganda mosketeers. This expedition 
was conveyed in the steel boat and in canoes. They first 
sailed to the island of Eome, whose Protestant chief had 
SQpplied most of the canoes, and then steered for the northern 
coast of Bese, where the Waganda were landed. This opera* 
tion was not effected withoat some opposition, but nnder the 
fire of WiUiams' Maxim the Waganda canoes dashed into 
the shore, and the Island of Sese was captured after little 
resistance. Williams at once sent a guard to the Roman 
Catholic mission-station, bat it was discovered to have been 
looted and destroyed by the islanders. Williams now circum- 
navigated the island, and was thus the first to ascertain its 
true shape, and the fact that, instead of a large triangular 
island as shown on the older maps, it consisted of one large 
island and an archipelago of smaller ones. The true con* 
figuration and distribution of the islands was not, however, 
mapped till I visited the group in 1898. 

The expeditionary force, after leaving a garrison in Sese, 
returned to the capital, while WiUiams sailed south to visit 
the Germans on some political matters. Aboat this time 
news reached Mengo that Eabarega had attacked the Unyoro 
forte, and bad been repulsed by the Soudanese garrison. 
Lugord was thus victorious along the whole line. 
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Negotiations nith the King and the Soman Catholics now 
commffliced, with the result that, on March 30th, the former 
retnmed to Mengo, and on April 6, 1892, a treat; of peace 
was signed with the Roman Catholic party. 

Dnring these events Beddie, with hie eighty rifles in Usoga, 
and Martin, with his large caravan, though they made certain 
tentative efforts to open communication with Lugard, had 
been deterred from any real attempt by the alarming news 
of the state of Chagwe, and of the reverses the Company had 
BQBtained in Uganda. Martin, after waiting some time in 
Usoga and Eavirondo, in both of which places hie caravan 
suffered severely from small-pox, marched for Mombasa. At 
Lake Naivssha, about 400 miles from the coast, he met the 
railway survey caravan, as already related, and informed us 
of Lugard's supposed critical position. 

This is the bald outline of the Christian War of 1892, and 
those who wish tor fuller details can find them in Captain 
Lugard's book, ' The Rise of our East African Empire.' 

Before the close of the war, Lugard had made overtures to 
the Hohammedans, with the result that they were brought 
back into Uganda. Ihe final redistribution of territory 
allotted six provinces to the victorious Protestants, one to 
the defeated CathoUce, and three to the repatriated Moham* 
medaos. This distribution caused great discontent amongst 
the BomoD Catholics, while it raised fresh hopes of political 
ascendency is the hearts of l^e Hohammedans, hopes which 
led to the Mohammedeji rebellion of 1898, regarding which I 
shall have more to say hereafter. 
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UGANDA TO EIBWBZI. 



Whbn ve were about to return to Mombasa, Captain Lngard 
asked me to condact bim and bis caravan to tbe coaat, as he 
was anxious to retam as qoickl; as possible in order to 
repreBent tbe cause of Uganda at home. To this I agreed, 
bnt wben, although we were in no sense under his orders, be 
also asked me to detail an officer and 100 men to remain for 
duty in Uganda, I was obliged to refuse. The officer I could 
not spare, and it wonld have been a breach of contract with 
my men, seeing they bad been specifically enlisted tor the 
survey expedition, to have thus summarily extended their 
period of service. However, I did the best I could. We 
banded over some rifles, a good deal of ammunition, and 
what provisions and trade goods we were able to spare, to the 
Company's authorities. I also succeeded in getting a few 
Swabilis to volunteer to remain in Uganda, and thus allow 
some time-expired men to return to the coast. Then, after 
our seven days' halt at Hengo, tbe combined caravan faced 
coastwards, and resumed tbe march through tbe weary 
succession of swamps that seemed so marked a feature in 
Mwanga's kingdom. 

The Nile was reached in due course, and now it was foond 
that a number of Waganda women were accompanying 
Logard's men to tbe coast. These women Lugard ordered 
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to remain behind, and as they appeared (0 aoqniesoe quietly, 
he got into a canoe and pushed off. The women, hovever, 
made an excited mah into the water, seized the canoe, and 
crowded into it, with the result that it was at once swamped. 
Fortunately, the water was still shallow, and no great damage 
waa done. But the incident was sufficient to alarm the 
ferrymen, who paddled every canoe out into mid-Btream, and 
refused ua a passage unless Lugard sent their female com- 
patriots back to the capital. After some delay this was done, 
and the crossing accomplished. Next day we halted, partly 
beoauae Lugard, Fringle, and Foaker were all ill, and partly 
to allow a missionary, Mr. Smith, who was also bound for 
Usoga, to catch up onr caravan. 

The march was then resumed, and soon we were camped in 
the Company's enclosure at Wakoli's, and warmly welcomed by 
that friendly old chief. From this point a couple of mail-men 
were despatched to Mumia's to inform Twining of onr largely 
increased numbers, in order that he might lay in additional 
supplies of food. On leaving Wakoli's the chief accompanied 
as some distance, and, after many good wishes for our safe 
arrival at Mombasa, turned back on what proved his last 
journey. For near his capital, while actually talking to 
Smith, who bad come out to meet him, one of the mission 
porters shot him through the body. The assassin was 
instantly torn to pieces by Wakoli's infuriated followers, and 
Smith would undoubtedly have shared the same fate had not 
the mortally-wounded heathen chief restrained his men and 
taken Smith under his protection. The whole of the Waganda 
who formed the mission caravan were, however, speared, and 
Smith, for his greater security, was imprisoned in Wakoli's 
hoose. 

For several days the wounded chief lingered on, and then 
died, enjoining hie people, with almost his last breath, to 
protect Smith and remain as heretofore — friends with the 
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Eoropeane. Smith had now for Bome days a very anxioas 
time, and, indeed, waa in peril of \a& life ontil Williams, 
himself scarcely recovered from a bad attack of fever, hastened 
to Uaoga and rescaed him from his dangerous position. 
Wakoli's death was a great loss to the Company and to his 
own oonntry, for he was a far-seeing and capable man, who, 
while the firm friend of the Europeans, was at the same time 
consolidating under his rale several of the sorronnding petty 
chieftainships to their great advantage. It was not, however, 
until months after it happened that we heard the story of 
WakoU's sad death. 

On the borders of Usoga one of Lagard'e mail-men tamed 
ap to say that they had been attacked at Tonga's, and his 
comrade slain. Lagard waa at once for war, and sent back 
inatractions that a Wasc^ contingent should immediately 
tollow and co-operate with us. I represented to Lagard that, 
ae the true fEtcts of the case were not known, and Tunga had 
never before been actively hostOe, the casus htVa, seemed 
somewhat weak, and I also deprecated the employment of 
savage Wasoga allies, as the survey expedition was quite 
strong enough to do any fightmg that was necessary. I 
suggested that we should march through Tunga's country 
and find out from Mnmia's whether the other mail-runner 
had turned up or not, as the so-called survivor was not, 
apparently, a character whose unsupported word could be 
implicitly relied on. Lugard saw the force of this reckoning, 
and, as it afterwards turned out, it waa well that he did so, for 
we found that the murdered mail-man had reached Momia's 
with his letters unmolested, and that his comrade's story of 
violent assault by Tunga was a specious tale to cover his own 
cowardice in deserting his bolder comrade. 

Bat Lugard had raised a spirit that he could not now 
control. The Wasoga had long cast envious eyes on the fat 
flocks of Tunga, and eagerly prepared to swoop down on the 
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Spoil. Lngard'B coimter-orders ^ere of no avail. A etroDg 
body of Wasoga followed oar caravan, while we were informed 
that, more to the north, an equally uameroas column was 
advancing against Tnnga. 

The WaBamia also had risen to sapport their Wasoga 
friends and secure a share of the plnnder. Lugard issned 
strict orders that these vanons hodies of warriors sbonld 
return peaceably to their homes, as no attack was to be made ; 
bat oar savage allies had scented the prey, and were loath to 
torn away. I was on rear-gaard duty that day with twelve 
Indians, and as the Wasoga would not listen to reason, or to 
the orders of their administrator, I drew up my men across 
the path and announced my intention of opening fire on 
them if they persisted in disobedience. For a few minutes 
things were at a dead-lock, and about 2,000 Wasoga were kept 
back by the twelve Indians, who behaved with perfect steadi- 
neas. Finally, the Wasoga turned regretfully back, and we 
hurried on to catch up our main body. 

The other column, moving on our flank, got almost to the 
borders of Tonga's district, when Pringle, with the advance 
guard, stopped tbem. Lugard ordered them to retire, bnt 
they declined to do so. Pringle then asked Lugard if he 
wished these men turned back, and on getting an affirmative 
reply, extended his advance guard, fixed bayonets, and moved 
against our aUiea. Seeing that we were in earnest in support- 
ing Lugard's repeated orders, they now retired. The Wasamia 
contingent also fell back, presenting a most extraordinary 
appearance, as their heads were decorated with samples of 
almost every conceivable product of the country. Tunga's 
people were shy, bat not hostile, and on our arrival at Mumia's 
we fonnd that this murderous attack on the mail-man was 
absolutely mythical. 

At Mumia's we learned that abundance of food had been 
collected, but that oar transport was in a bad way. Thanks to 
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tbe incessant wet, sixty of oar donkeys had died, cmd the 
Bumvora were mostly very weak. Small-pox had attacked the 
porters, and some thirty had either died or were too ill to 
work. Oar carrying capacity was thus redaced by 150 loads, 
and instead of sasisting Lugacd by relieving him of fifty loads, 
as I had wished to do, I could not carry all my own. About 
thirty loads, including the Berthon boats, which bad proved 
very nseful and serviceable, were consequently deposited in 
store at Mmuia's, and truisport economized to the utmost. 
Even askaris (uid headmen were expected to carry loads of 

. ftour, a necesai^ which was cheerfully accepted by our men, who 
now had thei^ faces set homewards. One way and another, I 
sncceeded not only in providing for my own requirements, but 
m .assisting Lugard by 'carrying twenty-nine loads of food for 
his followers. Indeed, but for these twenty-nine loads we 
should have been fairly comfortable. 

The first few marches, short as they were, proved that our 
donkeys were terribly weak, and every day we had to send 
back porters from camp to bring on the loads and help the 
exhausted animals. In this connection Lugard paid me a 
very high compliment, coming aa it did from a man of his 
wide experience in African travel. Considering the condition 
of the donkeys, he said it was quite impossible that we could 

breach Kikayn at all, unless we first sent food ahead and 
formed an intermediate depot for provisions. However, in 
spite of these pessimistic prophecies, I determined to push on, 
as the alternative proposed by Lugard would have meant a 
month's delay, with its consequent large increase of expendi- 
ture. I thought that if we could keep the donkeys going for 
eighteen days, making short marches and daily sending back 
porters to assist them, we should accomplish so much of the 
distance that, by issuing-the remaining ten days' rations to the 
men, we could march on rapidly and reach Kikuyu before our 
sullies gave out.' Events proved I was right, although the 
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flooded state o( the Morendat Biver, by compelling as to make 
a d^tonr round Naivaaha, ran us rather short. 

On July 7th we started from Mumia's, and on the 12th 
reached the Goaso Masa. This river was in flood, eo we 
marched up its left bank to where it is joined by the Etakatok. 
This larger tributary was in heavy flood, and necessitated a 
bridge, the construction of which wis a matter of some diffi- 
calty, owing to the absence of large timber. We now re- 
gretted very much that we had been compelled to leave oar 
Berthon boats behind, in order to help Lugard with his 
twenty-nine loads of floor. 

However, we had to take things as they were, and soon all 
were busily at work. We got a tree felled nearly across, and 
two men crept along it, to secure it to the further bank ; but 
the current proved too strong, and tree and men went sailing 
down the stream. The men got safely ashore, but the tallest 
tree in the neighbourhood was on its way to the Victoria 
Nyanza. Lugard's efforts seemed more likely to be successful at 
first, but a tree-trunk, felled farther up the stream, came down 
with a rush on bis incipient bridge and carried all before it. 

It was now evident that our work must be more systematic, 
and the first essential was to find a good site. Austin dis- 
covered an admirable one a little way up-stream, where the 
river was only about fifty feet wide ; and here we set to work 
in earnest. The biggest timber we could get was about 
twenty-two feet in length, and, as the current was very rapid 
and the stream deep, I decided on building a cantilever bridge, 
somewhat after the Kashmir type. Pringle superintended the 
actual work on the bridge, while parties were told off to cut 
and prepare trees, and others made ropee from the bark of the 
wild fig-trees and from hides. We found it possible to con> 
struct short piled abatmsnts from both banks, which reduced 
the central span to about forty feet, and by the time this was 
done darkness put an end to onr labours for the day. 

7 
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The following moming the work progresBed rapidly, aod by 
evening we bad passed two-thirds of the caravan over the 
riTer. Next day the remainder crossed, and in the meantime 
Fringle poshed on a few miles, and set to work on a bridge 
across the Nolosegelli. This was comparatively easy, as trees 
oonld be found of sufficient length to span the stream, and, 
when strengthened by piles, they proved strong ■ienoogh to 
support the roadway. It had originally been my inten- 
tion to retom from this point vi& Baringo, while Pringle 
marched back by Hie Gnash Ngisha route ; bat, hampered as 
we were by Lagard's caravan, I decided to send Pringle and 
Austin with 100 men by the Baringo road, while 1 personally, 
with the remainder of the caravan, retnmed by the easier way 
which I had lately traversed. 

Pringle and Anstin accordingly left, to rejoin ns at Eikuyu 
on Angast 9th. They had found it necessary to bridge several 
more streams, but had otherwise met with no partiootar 
difficulties on the well-known road they followed. 

A day later Foaker and I also branched off towards the 
Nandi Hills, as I was anxioas to examine the Goaah Ngishu 
plains. We recroseed the Nolosegelli by a tree-bridge, and 
then pushed northward, camping just beyond a formidable 
swamp, amid pouring rain. Our second match led us over 
open grassland, all waterlc^ed by the incessant wet, and, t9 
add to our discomfort, we could not get a stick of firewood to 
cook our food. The third day was even more trying, for we 
found that eereral streams barred onr path. The first of 
these we were able to ford, bat the second proved too deep, 
and after searching np and down, we found a place where the 
water-channel was narrow; here, in the total absence of 
timber, we boilt a trestle bridge with tent-poles and porters' 
staves lashed t<%ether. It was a fiimsy structure, bat it 
enabled as to cross after abont four hours' delay. 
We now poshed on cheerily towards some wood, which waa 
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visible about seven miles ahead, with visions of a decent meal 
as a finish to the day's work. Bui it was not to be. Aboat a 
ooaple of miles short of the wood was a still more formidable 
stream, for too wide for oar li^t portable bridge. We tamed 
wearily and ascended the stream, but at sunset had to camp 
as best we conld, again without an atom of firewood. The 
whole plibe was under water from the rain, and our tents, 
and those of the porters, looked somewhat idiotic, perched aa 
they were on ant-hills which rose above the sorroanding 
marsh. 

The fourth march brought as to woodland, and at the first 
convenient spot we baited and had a eqaare meal. Next day 
we rejoined the main body of the caravan near the Walegeyon 
Biver. The donkeys had become feebler and feebler, and 
each day the porters, on arrival in camp, had to return a 
greater distance to bring in the loads. But, as far aa this 
was concerned, our difficulties were now nearing an end, for 
the great ravine was only four days distant, and from that 
point we could reach Eiknya in ten long marches. Lugard 
had been very saecessful with his rifle, and, in addition to 
other game, had bagged a lioness. 

At Walegeyon camp fresh rations were issued, still further 
to relieve the ezhauflted donkeye, and we moved on towards 
the foreet. Large numbers of Masai warriors were sighted, 
but they made a d^toor to avoid us, and passed rapidly, going 
in the direction of Ketosb. 

The forest was passed without incident, and at oar old 
oamp on the edge of the Eldoma Bavine our last ten days' 
rations were issued, and all warned that we maat now 
step out. 

In two days we arrived at the G-aaso Masa, which was in 
flood. Lugard's caravan was leading, and he pronounced the 
river impassable without a bridge. However, on going a 
short way down the stream, I was suipriBed to see one of my 

7—2 
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Indiana on the other aide. It appeared that he had found the 
remains of an old bridge of Martin's, b; which he bad crossed. 
As Logard had pitched hts camp, he decided to stand fast, so 
the enrve; caravan passed the stream and camped on the 
other bank. I had intended to march several miles farther, 
as the next day's jomney was a long and trying one ; bat, as 
Logard was under my escort, and had already pitched his 
tents, we were obliged to camp near him. 

The next march to Naboro was, as I have eaid, a long one, 
and was rendered very difficalt, as the grass was high and 
matted, and we lost the slender track. Ultimately, late in 
the evening, we had to encamp on the bank of a small stream, 
a few miles short of Naknro. So exhausted were the men by 
this march, rendered onnecessarily long by oar premature 
halt the day before, that several of them did not get in till 
well after sunset. 

As we neared Lake Elmenteita next day, we saw large 
numbers of Masai kraals, and found they belonged to a 
victorious party, who had recently returned from the war-path. 
Though in large numbers, they were perfectly friendly, and 
the L^^nani informed me we need be under no apprehension 
at night, as he could answer for the good behaviour of his 
warriors. 

. It was on the eastern shores of Naivasha that Daalla nearly 
succeeded in embroiling us with the Masai. There were a 
ntimber of zebra about, and Lug&rd had killed and wounded 
several. One of the latter had escaped and been run down, 
or found dead, by the Masai, who, according to native custom, 
proceeded to divide the spoil. This happened close to camp, 
and Dualla, with one or two men, went to claim a share. 
The Masai, however, made off with the whole of the flesh, and 
were boldly followed by Dualla, who nearly caught up the 
rearmost warrior, heavily laden with meat. The latter 
suddenly dropped his load, and, taming on Dualla, drew his 
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svoird. Alarmed at this developmeot, his porBoer stepped 
back, trod on the tail of his overcoat, and fell fiat on his back. 
In this nndignified position Daalla fired at hia adversary, bat 
missed, and would have very shortly been disposed of, bad 
one of oat men not harried to his assistance. The Masai 
disliked the odds, and disappeared in the bush, and Daalla 
retnmed to camp, very thankful for his escape. 

Without further incident ve reached the Morendat, only 
to find it so swollen by the recent rain that we had to make 
a detour round Naivasha. This delayed as two days, but on 
August 7th we reached Fort Smith, where we were welcomed 
by Mr, Purkiss, and made acquainted with events in Eiknyu. 
Here Lugard parted company with us, and pushed on for the 
coast. 

We heard at Eikuyu that maO-mnners, with despatches 
for me from Her Majesty's Government, had missed as on 
our way back. While we made a circuit round Naivasha, 
they went to the Morendat, and, finding the river anfordable, 
adopted the same coarse that we had, and so missed Fringle 
as well as myself. It was an unintentional game of hide^ 
and-seek. Messengers were sent to the coast, conveying this 
intelligence to the Consul 'General, and we resumed our 
survey coastwards. 

- - We had intended to work outward from Eikuyu in three 
parties. One, under my personal command, was to follow 
down the vsUey of the Athi to where Twining had ceased 
work, while Fringle and Twining, after siding the sick and 
bulk of the impedimenta along the direct route from Maobako's, 
were to command separate parties, and explore the Salt and 
Eiboko Bivers. A message had been sent to Dr. Moffat at 
Eibvezi, asking him to lay in food, and we depended on this 
being done, and on finding, as had been arranged, the 
commissariat depot at Tsavo stocked against oor retnrm. 
Austin and I, with fifty rifles, branched off just outside the 
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Eiinya forest, and made for the Atbi, with nineteen days' 
provisions. We expected to find no inhabitants along the 
route — least of all Masai; but, after travelling some five 
miles, we saw the Athi plains dotted with Masai kraals. 
Now, we were b; no means snre of a friendly reception, as 
ForkisB had a few months before foaght with this very tribe. 
On that occasion the Masai had raided Eiknyn in force, and 
Forkiss, with fifty men, had supported bis fickle friendls. 
The restilt was a smart engagement, in which the Masai 
lost heavily. Porkiss had captured a nomber of fine spears, 
and a few of these, which he had presented to us as a parting 
gift, Austin and I now had with us. As soon as we were 
seen, there was a great commotion in the Masai camps, and 
large numbers of Elmoran assembled and moved forward to 
meet us. We, too, advanced, until only a small reedy stream 
separated ns from the spearmen. Once they were assured 
that we came in peace, they invited us to cross, and soon we 
were busy shaking hands all round. Suddenly they reo(^- 
nised some of the captured spears, but, to our surprise, they 
took it in good part. They frankly admitted that they had 
been badly beaten, and r^arded it as the fortune of war, 
but they pronounced it a great shame for us to assist such a 
treacherous lot as the Wakiknyu. They pointed oat that, 
though we had European agents who looked after the interests 
of the Wakamba and the Wakiknyu, we had so far dealt 
unfairly with the Masai, in not telling off a European to 
consider their vested interests in the raiding-grounds of East 
Africa. Altogether we had a very interesting discussion, 
and the Masai asked me to write to Mr. Ainsworth at 
Maohako's, as they wished to make peace with the Wakamba. 
I wrote a letter, and handed it over to them, and after many 
good wishes we parted the best of friends. This letter was 
about three weeks later delivered to Mr. Porkiss, who kept 
«nd returned it to me as a curiosity. Our march to the Athi 
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after this pleasant interraption vas a long one, bnt we ex- 
perienced the novel seuBation of marching for miles throof^ 
thoQBands of wildebeest. These animals were comparatiTOl; 
tame, and troops of them used to canter about within a 
hmidred yards of ns. Had we wished to do bo, we might with 
ease have slain scores of them. 

The sabseqnent march down the Athi was full of interest 
For Beversl days we followed the river bank in open grassland 
ewarming with game ; lions, leopards, and a soUtary boffitlo 
were seen, while the deeper pools of the river swarmed with 
hippopotami. In one small pool I counted forty-six heads. 
Waterback and mpalla eUso fell to our rifles, and the porters 
were in the best of spirits with the prospect of abundance of 
meat. 'Where the river nLakea its great bend towards the 
south-east, the country changed. Up to this time we were 
not sure that the so-called Upper Athi was not a tributary of 
the Tana, as, indeed, it had been shown on some of the more 
reoent maps, bnt there was no longer room for doubt that it 
joined the Sabaki. The banks of the river now oonsisted of 
beautifal parkland, containing abundance of game of alt sorts ; 
bnt this did not last long, for the open glades soon gave place 
to jungle, which became thicker and thicker, until at last we 
were obliged to cut a path for ourselves. Progression was 
often very slow. We came across some Wakamba settlements, 
the inhabitants of which were all in the act of removing to 
the other side of the river. And it transpired that the Masai 
of Eapote had been raiding the valley ot the Machako's Kiver, 
and devastating that rich and flourishing district. We did 
not, however, mcounter these warriors, and continued our 
work in bosh that seemed to be always getting worse. 
Aloes, in almost impenetrable clumps, became frequent, 
and, however we might rejoice at the future wealth of 
valuable fibre thus displayed, we heartily wished the raw 
material elsewhere. 
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We discovered a great fall on the Athi, and soon after 
passed the broad month ol the Eeite River, and a little 
later attained the most advanced point reached by Twining 
on his expedition from Tsavo. There was no water visible in 
the broad bed of the Kiboko as we inarched up it, bat by 
digging we got a plentiful snpply near our camp. Next day 
we continaed to follow the course of the river, and came apon 
gradually increasing pools of water, which were, however, 
much foaled by game, and distinctly brackish to the taste. 
Along the edges of the poole was a deposit of salt, which oar 
porters collected, bnt which, to jadge from sabseqnent results, 
must have possessed powerful medicinal properties. As oar 
provisions were now running short, Austin and I decided to 
follow an old native track east of the mountain of Bwinsau, 
and that appeared to rtin to Eibwezi. In several places we 
bad to cut our way, as the path was little used, and, after one 
night without water, we reached Eibwesi on September 7th, to 
find that Fringle's party had arrived an hour before us, from 
the exploration of the Salt Blver. He had found it necessary 
to alter our plans after my departure with Aastin, for on 
reaching Machako's he got a letter from Eibwezi to say 
that food was very scarce, owing to the failure of the second 
rains, and that no arrangements had been made for us at 
Tsavo. Foaker had accordingly been despatched to buy food 
at Ndi, Twining told off to transport food from Ulu to Kibwezi, 
and Pringle himself carried out the more important of the 
river surveys — viz., that along the Salt River. 

He had met no Masai, but amnbers of rhinoceros had 
afforded the caravan plenty of excitement. On one occasion, 
as Fringle was working at the rear of the column, with an 
askari about 100 yards behind him, a rhinoceros appeared, 
and, after its usual undecided tactics, charged the askari. 
The latter took no thought of the wind, but rushed along the 
path past Fringle, dropping his mat on the way. The 
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rhinoceroa stopped to inveBtigate the mat, and, oot finding 
much in that, charged Fringle, who had meanwhile exchanged 
hie notebook for his eight-bore. There is a theory that yoa 
can always turn a charging rhinoceros if yon reserve yoor fixe. 
Fringle gave him one battel at about fifty yards without 
appatent result, and fired his second at ten yards. But that 
rhinoceros was not one of the sort to turn, and, bnt for the 
tact that Pringle was a very active man, they would have 
changed rolea, and he would have constituted the bag. As it 
was, the wounded animal made off, and got clear away. On 
another occasion a rhinoceros charged the caravan, and began 
to play cup-and<baU with a bale, to the great amnsement of 
Pringle and his followers. Judge of the former's disgust when 
he found it was his own bedding which had formed the bale, 
and had, moreover, acquired during the operations a variety 
of holes. 

Pringle had to make some long marches, but had suc- 
ceeded in making a certainty of the opinion we had already 
come to — that a practicable railway route could be got on to 
the Eapote Steppes, along the valley of the Salt River. 

At Eibwesi we found a large caravan, bound for Uganda, 
under Martin. He had a duplicate of the despatches that 
had missed me at Naivasha, and these proved to be orders for 
me to return to Uganda, and report fully on the true causes 
of the recent troubles. This was rather a blow to me, as I 
was within twelve days' march of the coast, and had now to 
turn back, and retrace my steps for 600 miles. However, 
orders must be obeyed, and I prepared to hand over charge of 
the survey to Fringle. Fortunately, I had for some time past 
been drafting my report, and now, in five days' hard work, I 
ran through, with Fringle and Twining, the more technical 
chapters ; I had already worked out the whole basis of the 
estimates, and the fieldworb plans were almost all up to date, 
so I could hand over to Fringle more than enough to enable 
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faim to edit my report on the lines I proposed. Of coarse, 
there was still » -n^ amount of office work to do before it and 
the estimates coatd be printed and the plans published ; bot 
this work Pringle carried out at home, in a way that secured 
for him the well-merited thanks of the authorities. 

The hour of parting now came, and it was with heartfelt 
sorrow that I said good-bye to the gallant staff, who had so 
snccessfnlly backed me up from first to lost. Never had an 
officer more loyal or more zealous comrades ; and from begin- 
ning to end, in camp or on the march, in comfort or in 
hardships, in Edckness or in health, we had palled together. 
The short time in which the fieldwork bad been accomplished 
— work which comprised the surrey of over 2,700 miles of 
route — al(me shows how ably I most have been sapported, 
and with what zeal all had co-operated with me; and I think 
we oQraelves shall all look back with unmingled pleasure on 
those months of work, hard and trying as they were, which 
we spent together on the preliminary survey of the Uganda 
railway. 

On September 10, 1892, 1 tamed my face ap-countiy, and 
with forty porters and four Indians, who volunteered to 
accompany me, started on my retom journey to Uganda. 
We marched hard to overtake Martin, who had already left 
Eibwesi. At Machako's I overtook his caravan, and went 
with him to Fort Smith, where I proposed to await farther 
orders. Lord Salisbury had directed me to return to Uganda, 
but since then a change of Government had taken place at 
home, and Captain Lugard had returned to the coast, two 
things which might well caase a modification in my orders. 
I represented this to the Consal-General at Zanzibar, and 
informed him I would wait definite instructions at Eikuyn. 
If the orders were to proceed, I could go on with Martin's 
caravan, which had to wait there for Major Smith, who had 
been commissioned to relieve Captain Williams in Uganda ; 
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and if it proved no longer necessary (or me to revisit Uganda, 
I coold catch the next mail-steamer from Mombasa home. 

On the borders of Kikayti ve met oar old friends the 
Masai, who had been so amicable towards Austin and myself. 
They recognised me at once, and were astounded at the 
celerify with which I had travelled, as they concluded I bad 
been to the coast and back. My refutation rose immensely, 
and I was pestered for medicine of various kinds, but chiefly 
of the sort that ensores success in cattle-raiding. Donkeys 
were brought to propitiate me, until Martin, who noticed that 
these attentions were becoming embarrassing, and saw the 
chance of getting a few donkeys cheap, walked ofT my admirers 
to his tent. Here he explained that great white Leibons did 
not care to perfonn in public, but that he had the very specific 
they wanted. Then a bottle of Eno's Fruit Salt — the efficacy 
ol which in such cases he had learned on Joseph Thomson's 
expedition — was produced, and tor effervescing draughts of 
Eno several donkeys were bartered away by the credulous 
Masai. The morality of the proceeding I do not attempt to 
defend, but Martin's excuse was that the Masai would have 
been hurt had we refused the gifts, or given them no medicine 
in return, while Eno could not but have a beneficial effect on 
their systems generally, and thus indirectly tend to increase 
their success on the war-path. 

Having again returned to Eikuyu, this would appear a 
fitting time to introduce a connected account of the many 
disturbances that marked the tonndatiott of our rule in that 
(Drbulent coontry. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

FiaBTIKO IK KIKUYU. 

The country of Kikoya is eingularty favoured both as regards 
soil and climate ; bat its inhabitants are not up to the same 
standard, and have caused more trouble than their aombers 
and fighting power should warrant. Both country and people 
have frequently been described by other travellers, so I need 
not enter into great detail with regard to either. The former 
is a long strip of elevated tableland on the eastern side of the 
great meridional rift, and though it is surrounded by a belt of 
splendid forest from three to twenty miles wide, the interior 
is open and well cultivated. The soil is exceptionally rich, 
and, as the plateau is furrowed by numerous little parallel 
streams flowing to the Athi and Tana Rivers, there is 
abundance of water. The long tapering spurs that separate 
the streams, when not under caltivation, are frequently 
covered by beautiful springy turf. The rainfall is about forty 
inches a year, and is divided into two rainy seasons, with 
occasional intermediate showers. The climate is bracing, and 
as the temperature falls at night to about 45* Fabr., heavy 
dew is of Ereqaeot occurrence. To give some little idea of the 
fertility of the soil, I may mention that about eighteen kinds 
of European vegetables grew luxuriantly in the Fort Smith 
garden. This garden was originally intraded for the European 
officers, but its produce was so plentiful that twice a week (he 
native garrison was allowed to help itself. 
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The Wakiknyn, or people of Kiknyn, are akin to the 
Wakamba, but have a different dialect, and affect Masai dreee 
and ornaments. As they rely largely on forest fighting, their 
spears, thongh modelled on the Masai pattern, are shorter, 
and therefore handier in the bash, and tor the same reason 
their shields are narrower. Each warrior carries a sime, or 
spatolate-shaped sword, in a leather sheath, and bears a bow 
and qniver of poisoned arrows. Their plnck is not excessive, 
and they do not venture to meet the Masai in the open, thoagh 
they have frequently held their own in the forest belt, which, 
indeed, they retain for defensive purposes. The Wakiknyn 
are very excitable, treacherons, and addicted to drink. Their 
liqnor is principally made by fermenting the jtiioe of the 
sugar-cane, and each succeeding crop means a fresh drinking 
bout, which generally results in intertribal bloodshed. Since 
Europeans settled in Eikuyu, the tribesmen seem to consider 
that a little war against the fort is a fitting termination to the 
harvest carnival. Having got thoroughly drunk, they become 
aggreraive, and the universal sentimrat seems to be, ' Come, 
let us harry the foreigners.' After a little bloodshed on each 
side, during which the pranbe-making is necessarily inter- 
rupted, the now sobered natives make a truce, and proclaim 
perpetual peace and friendship, which lasts till the next brew 
of their too seductive liquor. 

As agriculturists the Wakiknyn are very enterprising, as 
is shown by the miles of potato plantations, which are tar in 
excess of their own requirements. New clearings are daily 
being made with fire and axe in the snrrounding forests. 
They have also a rude idea of irrigation, and lead little water- 
channels from the valleys on to the tops of the spars. It 
must not be supposed that the sweet-potato and sugar-cane are 
the only produce of the country, for maize, various kinds of 
millet, beans, yams, bananas, tobacco, and oil-seeds, are also 
largely grown ; bees, too, are cnltivated, though not nearly to 
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the same extent as in Ukambam. Their leather-work is 
inferior to that of the Masai, but their iron-work is good, and 
their tools are not eo primitive as in certain other districts. 

A Wakikaya village, in the soathem districts at all eventB, 
is almost invariably situated in a clump of forest, and ever; 
entrance is artificially strengthened by gates and pitfalls, 
while sharpened stakes and spikes are freely used in the 
surrounding grass. Inside are grouped the wooden hats of 
the natives, and round each hut is a circle of granaries built 
on the same lines, and looking like miniature dwellings. 
Cattle, goats, and sheep are abundant, and during peace are 
kept in the village ; but let the war-cry once be raised, and 
all the live-stock is driven, by paths known only to the 
inhabitants, far into the neighbouring forest, there to remain 
until the invader is expelled or peace has been secured. 

Almost all travellers have drawn attention to the curious 
fact that Masai women may visit Kikuyu without interference 
or danger, but my experience shows that this is not universal. 
During my visits to Eikayu, we had many complaints from 
the Masai that the Wakikuyu were frequently breaking the 
unwritten law, that the womenkind were free to eome and go, 
though the males of the two tribes were at war. The Waki- 
kuyn warriors would have one believe that they raid the 
Masai, but I fear these raiding •parties rarely leave their 
favourite forest belt. It is true that a band of young braves, 
got up in their war-paint, often assemble and make it known 
to all and sundry that they mean to extirpate the Masai. 
Their bravery is loudly applauded, and is, moreover, fortified 
with copious draughts of pombe. Then, breathing gore and 
destruction, the heroes depart, and plunge into the forest 
en rceaXe for the nearest Masai kraal. As a rule, this is the 
extent of the raid, for the open plains appear to exercise a 
depressing influence on their spirits, and, though they may 
spear some unfortunate old man who may have approached 
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the forest for firewood, they rarely arrive at conclusions with 
the Elmoran. 

The early days of the Company's settlement in Kikayu 
ware days of defeat and discouragement. Various Europeans 
hod visited the country, and all were loud in its praises, while 
there was an equally unanimous consensus of opinion that 
the inhabitants were about as treacherous as they could be. 
Joseph Thomson had visited the southern end of the table- 
land; Teleki, too, bad traversed its southern districts; Jackson 
and Gedge had crossed Teleki's route, and returned by Thom- 
son's, and all had experienced more or less fighting, after 
commencing with assurances from the natives of peace and 
friendship. 

In 1890 the Company decided to form a station near 
Eikuyu, as a base of operations for caravans proceeding 
across Masailand, and Captain Lngard was entrusted with 
the task. The Company had suggested Ngoi^ Bagas as a 
suitable spot, but Lugard decided on a place called Dagoretti, 
as it was nearer the food-producing districts of Southern 
Eikuyu. He chose the site more from political than military 
considerations, as he considered that there would be less 
chance of friction with the natives if the fort was not actnaUy 
located amongst their clearings. By this means he also 
hoped to be able to influence the Masai, who could hardly 
venture to visit a station in the midst of their hereditary 
enemies, although they might go to Dagoretti with safety. 
Once he had selected his site, he set to work with character- 
istic energy. The natives pretended to be delighted at his 
advent, and blood-brothership was made with a powerful chief 
called Wyaki ; provisions were supplied, proffers of assbtance 
freely promised, and everything seemed coulettr de rote, 
Lngard considered the Wakikuyn the best-manoered savages 
in East Africa, and that his predecesBors most have been 
mistaken as to their true character. 
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Dagoretti Fort was sitnated on a spnr in the foreit, and 
coneieted of a strong stockade intended to enclose storehonaea 
and buildings. Wood was plentifol, and work was pushed on 
apace. The anrroonding jungle vas cleared to give a good 
field of fire ; but, onfortunately, the tort did not command it^ 
own water -supply. The path to the water was through 
jungle, and on the Eikuya side the actnal stream was 
dominated at close quartets b; a bnsh-olad spur. The road 
to the cnltivation also led through torest. Thus the tort, 
though strong against actual assault, was, from a military 
point of view, weak in situation. Meanwhile, before it was 
completed as Lugard had originally intended, orders arrived 
tor an advance on Uganda. This required a strong force, 
and Lugard marched off, leaving Mr. Gteorge Wilaon and 
some forty natives to hold the new station ot Di^oretti. 
Atter- experience showed that this garrison was perilously 
weak. 

Mr. Wilson was a very capable and energetic civilian, who 
had great influence over natives, whom he treated with the 
requisite admixture of firmness and patience. At first all 
went well. The Wakikuyn remained peaceable, and the 
Masai showed signs of cultivating the friendship of the new- 
comers. Then the scene changed in exactly the same way 
as previous travellers had related. The Wakiknyn became 
hostile, and Wyaki led off by murdering two of Wilson's 
porters who had visited his village to purchase food. The 
disadvantages ot Fort Dagoretti were at once apparent. To 
bring in food, parties had to traverse the forest road, where 
they were exposed to the ambnshes of the now hostile inhabi- 
tants, and even those who drew water were shot at from close 
quarters, and several of Wilson's weak garrison were disabled 
by arrow-wounds. Day by day matters became more un- 
promising ; day by day the list of killed and wounded 
increased. Still, Wilson did not despair. He sent to the 
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neighboaring fprt at Mach&ko's for &n additional Bapply of 
ammonition, and for men if they could be spared. To his 
diBgast, help was refased him. A Swahili trading caravaD 
at Uachako's offered to fight its way to Wilson's assistance, 
if SQpplied with ammunition, but the officer commanding 
refnsed to part with any. Still Wilson gallantly held out, 
but he saw that matters were fast becoming hopeless. 
Finally, when his ammanition was reduced (o about five 
rounds per rifle, he abandoned the fort, and fought his way 
through the forest to Machako's. There he reorganized his 
force, and with fresh supplies returned to Dagoretti, to find 
nothing left of the fort or its valuable stores but some smoking 
remnants. Thus ended the Company's first attempt at locating 
a station in Eikuyu. 

The position was, however, too important to abandon 
without a fresh effort, and in 1691 Captain Eric Smith, 
of the let Life Guards, assisted by a young probationer 
named Pnikies, set out for Eikuyu with a strong caravan, 
completely equipped in every respect. Smith did not halt 
on the outskirts of the cultivation, but boldly marched to 
Wyaki's village, and before that astonished potentate quite 
knew what was happening, Smith's camp was pitched in the 
centre of his village. Further negotiations were easy, and he 
acquired an excellent piece of ground a short distance from 
the village. He decided to build the new fort on a flat-topped 
spur, and as the country round was covered with hundreds of 
acres of sweet potatoes, with a small stream flowing in an 
open valley within easy reach, the new station could not be 
starved into surrender. Wood was a difficulty, but, as Smith 
had a strong caravan, large, well-armed working-parties pro- 
ceeded doily to the forest to fell and bring in poles. 

For months Smith and Furkiss toiled incessantly, and 
vhen we reached Eikuyu in March, 1892, the tort had only 
been recently completed. It was a formidable affair, oblong 
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in shape, and snn-oanded bj a ditch vhich was in itself a 
difficult ohstacle ; and this was still farther strengthened by a 
barbed-wire fence on the glacis. Flank defence was afforded b; 
a bastion and two caponnieres, and the work itself was entered 
b; two drawbridges. The fort was as complete inside as out. 
Brick qoarters bad been built, and comfortable barracks 
made for the native garrison. Commodions stores for grain 
and goods were erected, and in the centre of the square, 
Burroonded by deep springy tarf, a tall flagstaff flew the 
Company's ensign. The only two weak points were that 
the cattle-sheds were outside, near the main gate, and that 
near the north-east comer there was a little dead ground. 
Two days after our arrival in Fort Smith its founder left 
for England, and the command devolved on young Pnrkiss, 
who, with a garrison of 100 men, was to bold this important 
station. Furkiss was a capital fellow, who could turn his 
hand to anything. He had been a sailor, and had also had 
Cape experienee, and proved a valuable acquisition for the 
Company. 

During the constmction of the fort there had been no 
trouble, as Smith still kept his camp in Wyaki's village, 
and that amiable old scoundrel was of course on his good 
behaviour. When the fort was complete and Smith moved 
into it, Wyaki's friendship began to cool, and by the time we 
arrived he had not been to see Smith for about a month, and 
was invariably not at home if the Europeans called on him. 
Rumours of intrigues with the Wagnrugnrn, with whom 
Wyaki was related by marriage, were also rife, bo Smith 
asked ns to accompany him on a farewell visit to the native 
chief. We took ten Indians, dressed in their smart khaki 
uniform, and, as oar visit was unexpected, we arrived at the 
village juBi as Wyaki was in the act of bolting. The old 
gentleman, thoagh caught in the act, was equal to the 
occasion. He said he had just been called away on im- 
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portant baBiness, bat, as he had nnforttuiately been ont on 
the last fev occasions his dear friend the Commandant had 
called, he mnst let his basinesa slide, and show as round hii 
kraal. We thas entered in state, and were led to the royal 
enclosore, where stools were provided. At Smith's soggeation 
the Indiana presented arms, much to the pertorbation of our 
host, who aasared as that, though much gratified b; the 
spectacle, he conld not dream of troubling the Indiana to 
go throng further evolutionB. After a short visit we retnrued 
to the fort, escorted b; Wyaki and his councillors. 

Shortly afterwards Smith departed for the coast, uid 
the railway survey continued its journey towards the If^. 
Furkiss, thos left alone, got on very well. He made friends 
with a neighbouring chief, Wandenge, whose district was 
about twelve miles from the fort, and started a bazaar at his 
village. Large quantities of food were cheaply procured and 
stored to await passing caravans, and small partim of from 
twelve to twenty men could travel backwards and forwards to 
Wandenge's village in safety. 

Bat Smith's tears that troable might arise from the 
Wagurognra were only too well founded. In the summer 
of 1692 this powerful section of the Wakikuyu attacked 
one of Purkiss' trading-partieB some miles norttt of Wan- 
denge's territory. Maktub, the Swahili headman, had only 
ten men with him, but made a gallant defence. It was, 
however, of no avaU, and he and the greater portion of 
his little party were killed. This handicapped Parkiss 
greatly, as Maktub was his senior native officer, and, in 
the absence of European aaaistants at Fort Smith, a man 
of considerable importance. The G-aragum district wab 
aboat fifteen miles away, and Furkiss could hardly go so 
far from the fort, and leave it in charge of a native subor- 
dinate. His apparent inaction encouraged the hostile faetion, 
who were kept well informed of his dispositions by oar old 

8— a 
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friend Wyaki. Foraging-partiea, mail-men, and all who 
Bb^yed far from the fort, were haraesed by the Wakikuyn, 
who openly talked of repeating on Fort Smith their success 
against Dagoretti. 

Snch was the state of afhirs when the retoming surrey 
expedition, accompanied by Captain Liigard, arrived there 
about the beginning of August. Captain Lagard's caravan 
was not armed, and so Fnrkiss applied to me for assistance, 
which I felt bound to afford. Being pressed for time, Lugard 
took no part in the operations, but left almost at once for the 
coast. Fnrkiss was now warned by the few friendly chiefs, 
who had stood by him so far, that, onless he took action, a 
general rising against the Company's authori^ might be 
expected. He accordingly asked me to take military 
ocnnmand of a punitive expedition against the Gorugaru, 
and placed himself under my orders, offering to accompany 
me or t^e charge of the fort, as I thought best. As he 
represented the Company in Kiknyu, it was of course advisable 
for political reasons that he should accompany the expedition, 
and I deputed Twining and Sergeant Thomas to remain in the 
• fort daring our absence 

The Gumguru expedition was secretly organized, so that 
not even our own natives knew anything about it till they 
were formed up at midnight. Two friendly chiefs had 
remained in the fort all night, and now came forward as 
guides. The small force at our disposal was divided into 
five companies of about thirty men each. Furkiss commanded 
tiie leading company, which was followed by that under my 
personal command. Then came the baggage under Foaker, 
and Pringle'B and Austin's companies brought up the rear. 
The night march was very trying, as the path was bad, and 
in many places wet and slippery. Numerous streams and 
ravines had to be negotiated, and the advance guard had to 
make frequent halts, to prevent the rear going astray in the 
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darkness. Just as da; was breaking, we entered the enemy's 
cotmtry, and had to move prepared for action, the Wakiknyn 
general]; make a stand on the far side of a ravine, so, on 
reaching one of these obstacleB, we had to be very careful. 
While the first company was crossing, it was covered by the 
Second, by which it was rejoined as soon as it had crowned 
the opposite bank. Oar opponents had thns no opportonity 
of exercising their asoal tactics, and onr advance was little 
delayed. 

About 11 a.m. we were in the heart of the enemy's country, 
and looked abont for a favourable camping-groond. A small 
village in a clearing on the snmmit of a spur seemed just the 
place we wanted, and here, accordingly, we settled down, 
strengthening oar position as much as possible against a ni^t 
attack. Meanwhile, the natives kept assoring ns that they 
did not want to fight ; that they would pay the fine imposed 
by Mr. Furkira, and would return the arms taken from 
Maktub's party ; but these protestations we knew were only 
to gain time, while they assembled a sufficient force to attack 
us. About 2 p.m., having from 800 to 1,000 men in position 
round the village, they ceased all talk of peace, and began to 
sing their war-songs. It was now evident that they meant 
mischief, and as I was not desirous of awaiting a night 
attack, I moved out with three companies along the spilr, 
leaving Pringle in camp with his own and Austin's men. 
We had hardly reached an open space abont SCO yards away, 
when the Wagumgom closed in on us from three sides. Their 
main body was to the south, across a small stream, and this 
charged towards us with shouts of defiance, while two smaller 
detachments bore down on our right dank and rear. Taking 
the main attack first, we poured in a few volleys, which checked 
their ardour, and then I turned the right company about, 
and led them against those of our assailants who were now 
approaching our tear, .Their chief, who from a commanding 
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tree-Btnmp waa directing the attack, fell dead at almost the 
first fire, and his followers hastily retreated. I then promptly 
wheeled my company to the left, and cheeked the advance of 
the Wakiknyn flank attack, which bad approached within easy 
bowahot. A few of the enemy got into a patch of thick 
jangle and threatened to annoy as, hot were soon cleared oat 
by a ToUey or two. Meanwhile ForkisB and FoiAer had con- 
tinaed a well-directed fire on the enemy's main attack, which 
compelled them to retire hastily. Having tbns repulsed the 
(mslaught, we resomed the ofTensive, rapidly crossed the 
stream, and while one company covered the movement, the 
others occnpied the large village in which the main body of 
the enemy had aaaembled. A number of the hostile party 
attempted to form between us and camp, but were soon dis- 
persed by Pringle, who had kept a sharp lookout for such a 
movement. The enemy were now fleeing on every side, and 
as they had been taagbt a sharp lesson, we contented our- 
selves with burning their village and returning to camp. 

Immediately after our return envoys arrived with presents 
of goats and sheep and asked for peace. We told them that 
we had not yet received satisfaction tor the attack on Maktub, 
and that the dead men's rifles must be retnmed to as before 
we could listen to overtures. Next day we continued our 
advance. Village after village was occupied and searched, 
and in some we found tokens, such as portions of the dead 
men's accoutrements, which clearly showed that the in- 
habitants had participated in the attack on Maktub. All this 
time the enemy hovered round at a distance, but did not 
venture near ; only once, when their position was a very good 
one on the far side of a particularly difficult ravine, did th^ 
make a stand. Ihey drew up and taanted us, inviting as to 
oome on and share the fate of Maktab and his men, as they 
wanted more clothes and arms; bat when our two leading 
companies accepted the challenge and advanced ap the slope, 
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their hearts failed tbem, and they retired rather hastily into 
some villages. 

On gaining the high ground, ve found ourselves on a great 
open clearing, sorronnded by Beven large villages, and, as 
soon ae the main body came ap, these were attacked. Pringle 
advanced on three strong kraals on the left, Aostin took two 
in the centre, and Furkiss cleared the right flank. In no case 
did the enemy make more than a shadow of resistance, and 
soon seven pillars nl smoke rising skyward annoonced to the 
ootmtryside that the enemy's main stronghold bad shared 
the fate of the other hostile encampments we had already 
destroyed. We now marched towards Wandenge's village, to 
the eastward, and on oar way came across grim tokens of 
Maktnb's last stand. The grass and bnsbea were trampled, 
and here and there lay the scattered skeletons of the tittle 
party, though not alone, (or many of the enemy had shared 
theur fate. Our porters were quick to recognise many of the 
skulls of dead comrades, owing to some peculiarities of the 
teeth. The sun had set when we reached Wandenge's, and, 
as it poured with rain, we had a somewhat cheerless ni^t ; 
but it was consoling to hear from the friendly old chief that 
the lesson read to the Grnruguru woold produce a salutary 
effect. We assured him that if it vras not sufficient it would 
very soon be repeated. 

The following day we returned to Fort Smith, to find all 
well, bat that evening an event occurred which nearly cost 
poor Furkiss his life. Though we captured sheep and goats 
in the Gurugum district, we had been struck by the strange 
dearth of cattle. Now, Furkiss had a strong suspicion, which 
was confirmed by some of the prisoners, that Wyaki had sent 
runners to the enemy to warn them of our night march. 
Into this question he intended to inquire next day, and mean- 
while went to his room, which was next the messroom in 
which we were having tea. To our soiprise, Wyaki suddenly 
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appeared on the scene. He looked in at the messroom 
window and paaeed on to ForkisB* room. In a few minutes 
we heard a tremendous row, and ruehed ont to see Forkias 
and Wjaki emerge from the former's room, locked in a deadly 
struggle. Before we could reach the combatants, Porkiss 
snatched away Wyaki's Bword, and gave him a violent blow 
on the head. We now dashed forwards and separated them, 
and in less time than it takes to tell the story Wyaki was 
bound and helpless. It was with great difficulty that we 
prevented Porkiss' infuriated followers from spearing his 
treacherous assailant on the spot. The news bad by this 
time spread outside the fort, and we heard the alarm-cry 
echoing far and wide across the countryside, and the cattle 
being hastily driven off to the woods. However, the two 
friendly Rikuyn chiefs were still with as, and these we sent 
with the message that Wyaki should be tried for his offence 
next day, and that we did not intend to make a cam» belli of 
his unsupported action. For several hours we heard nothing, 
and meanwhile all the sentries were doubled, and everything 
made ready to repulse an attack. About 11 p.m. our envoys 
returned to say that Wyaki's relatives had decided not to take 
up his quarrel, and that the country was settling down. 

It appeared that Wyaki, who was rather drunk, went into 
Furkiss' room to taunt him with bis failure to secure the 
cattle of Guruguru. Furkiss, seeing the state he was in, 
ordered him oat of the house, and on WyaM becoming still 
more insolent, pushed him towards the door. Wyaki at once 
drew his sword and attacked Furkiw, who was unarmed, and 
could not get to the weapons he had laid aside on entering his 
room. An unequal struggle now commenced, and Furkiss 
grappled with the Eikuyu chief, in an endeavour to deprive 
him of his sword. The rest of the struggle we had ourselves 
witnessed. 

Wyaki was tried next day in the presence of seventeen of 
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his brother chiefs, to whom all the evidence was translated. 
Of the verdict there could be no doubt, nor had Wyaki any 
defence to make, except that he was drank. So we decided 
to take him away vitb as to the coast, and deport him per- 
manently from the coontry, where he had proved sach a 
treacheroQB enemy, and the caase of so mncb bloodBhed. 
This decision was far more lenient than the Kiknya chiefs 
had expected, and they then and there made a treat? of 
friendship with Porkiss. 

The Btirvey expedition bad now to wend its way coastward, 
as several days bad been lost over the troable in Eikuyu. A 
certain number of Wyaki's friends had gathered to see him 
off, and, as many were armed, we thoaght there might be 
fatile attempts at rescoe, so we warned the natives to refrain 
from each folly. One foolhardy individual attempted to incite 
an attack on qb, but was at once knocked over, and literally 
eat OD by several of his comrades. Wyaki's wound had been 
attended to, and he appeared none the worse for it. He was 
broaght ont chained, for greater seccrity, to two of oar own 
men. Ten Indians fell in round him and fixed bayonets. 
All being now ready, the caravan moved off, and was soon in 
the old camp outside the forest. Wyaki, however, never 
reached the coast, as he died at Eibwezi. It appeared that 
his ekoll bad been slightly fractured by the sword-cut he 
received from Porkiss, and this caused complications, which 
killed him. Strange to say, poor Purkiss died at the same 
station a few years afterwards, on his way down from Uganda, 
and the graves of the two combatants lie close together. 

In October of the same year I again fomid myself back at 
Fort Smith, where at this time quite a number of Europeans 
were assembled. Captain Nelson was now in charge, with 
Purkiss as second in command ; Major Eric Smith, accom- 
panied by James Martin and another European assistant, were 
halting en route to Uganda, and under this escort travelled 
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Herr Eugene WoU. Mr. Hall also arrived from the coturt 
vith an experimental donkey caravan, or, rather, with the 
remains of it, for the season had been anfavourable in the 
coast regions, and drought hod succeeded the exceptional 
rain which had marked the beginning of the year. Thne, 
quite a large force was encamped at Fort Smith ; and as the 
people of Gumguru had submitted, paid their fines and 
returned the missing arms, there was every prospect of peace. 
But the unexpected often happens. A party of mail-men, 
onder a headman named Soliman, left for the coast one 
morning; their leader fltopped behind to receive some final 
instructions, and then hurried after his men, who were some 
hundred yards on their way. As he passed a stream, almost 
within rifle-ahot of the tort, he was set upon by a party of 
drunken young braves and severely wounded — in fact, it ia a 
wonder be was not killed, as the sime had sunk deep into his 
face, and almost completely severed his nose. The unfortunate 
man was promptly succoured and helped back into camp, 
when his wounds were dressed by Herr Wolf, who had some 
surgical skill. 

Nelson at once sent out demanding the surrender of the 
perpetrators of this outrage ; but their fellow-villagers re- 
turned a defiant message, and preferred war. I placed 
myself and my few men at the disposal of Major Smith, who, 
as Deputy-Administrator, was in supreme command. It was 
settled that, if the enemy did not accept the oltimaium that 
night, we should proceed against them in the morning. The 
natives elected for war, so three companies were despatched, 
under command of Captain Nelson, who retained personal 
control of one, while Porkiss and I led the others. A few 
miles brought us to the scene of the hostile village, and Nelson 
surrounded it. From three sides we rushed in, though rather 
hampered by the numerous poisoned stakes which were 
planted on all the approaches ; but the enemy did not await 
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the attack, and retired to the southward, vhere they were 
joined by namerons allies. Aiter burning the village. Nelson 
led UB against this new combination. To m; company was 
allotted the task of captoring a large village that protected 
oar enemies' left flank. On nearing this, I threw oat two 
flanking'parties, and with the centre moved directly on the 
gateway. Several of my men were engulfed in cleverly- 
designed pits which goarded the approach ; but the enemy, 
disconcerted by our flankers, hastily retired, after setting fire 
to their hate. 

Nelson in the centre, and Porkiss on the left, had been 
equally saccessfal, and the enemy fell back on the edge of the 
forest. Having occupied the spur. Nelson now ordered a 
further advance, but advised as on no account to allow 
ourselves to be drawn far into the dense wood. The move 
forward was hardly opposed, the enemy promptly retiring 
into the jungle. To give them an opportunity of fighting, my 
company pursaed them for aboat a quarter of a mile, sup- 
ported on the edge of the thicket by Nelson and FurkisB ; bat 
the tribesmen evidently did not mean to risk a stand-up 
engagement. So we returned to camp with a certain amount 
of spoil, after burning several villages and setting fire to the 
ripening fields of sugar-cane, which burned freely. 

The tribesmen still refused peace, so before sunrise next 
day Pnrkiss and Hall were despatched to surprise a hostile 
gathering to the eastward. So saccessful were they, that, 
after a moderate skirmish, they drove away the enemy, and 
returned with several hundred goats and sfaeep. As Wyaki's 
kinsmen were mixed up in the business. Smith determined to 
destroy bis village, which was a r^ular nest of bad characters. 
We could see &om the fort that the village was occupied, and, 
as its approaches were rendered very difficult by barriers and 
stockades, we hoped the enemy would make a stand. The 
assault was organized in three columns. I had to pass the 
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Bettlement to cut off the enemy's retreat. Farkiss wae to 
attack the gate, while Smith's coimnn vas to cat its vay with 
axes through the jmigle on the right. Smith bad planned the 
attack with some skill ; bat the result was marred by the im- 
petuosity of the column commanded by Furkiss. For the 
complete success of the movement, it was necessary that I 
should be given a slight start ; but when FurkisB' men saw 
me doubling forward along a small valley to gain the enemy's 
rear, they hastily charged the gate, and this necessitated a 
similar premature advance on the part of Smith's column to 
support Furkiss. Only a few shots were fired, and the enemy 
beat a precipitate retreat, whereupon Smith carried out the 
work of destruction very completely. The hats were dis- 
mantled, and the timber stacked near the fort as fuel. A 
broad clearing, over fifty yards wide, was also cut in the belt 
of forest surrounding the village, and this completely annulled 
the value of its really formidable gate defences. The tribes* 
men now submitted, and peace was again declared. 

The cattle-sheds, as I mentioned before, were situated 
outside the fort, and as they formed an undoubted sooroe 
of weakneee, I was asked to design a defensible outwork to 
contain the live stock. This I did on the open spur north 
of the fort in the form of a detached ravelin, whose faces 
could be flanked from the main work, while its gorge was 
beyond accurate arrow-shot of the fort. This ravelin had a 
small guard-house at its salient, and a fire was every night 
lighted outside, which enabled the sentries on the parapet 
of the main work to see at once if any of the enemy were 
approaching. This work was rapidly completed by Farkiss, and 
proved of great valae later on, when the Wakikayxt once more 
ventured on on appeal to arms, and attacked Fort Smith. 

The gathering here now broke up. Smith led his large 
caravan towards Uganda, and was followed a fortnight later 
l^ my safari. 
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Shortly after this Nelson died from the effects of an illness 
oontracted in the joint expedition that he and Aineworth 
made against Eilunga. Forkiss was aceordiogly once more 
in command of Fort Smith, and all went well for a time. 

But in the spring of 1893 the irrepressible Wakikuyu again 
commenced hostilities, and once more chose a most inaas- 
picious moment — st least, for themselves. Martin, with a 
large caravan, had returned from Uganda, and was encamped 
at Fort Smith, when a couple of his men were killed within 
200 yards of the fort. Instantly the excitable tribes* 
men were in a ferment, and fighting seemed imminent. Just 
then, however, the advanced portion of Sir Grerald Portal's 
caravan arrived on the scene, and Lieutenant Arthur and 
his Zanzibar troops proved a powerful reinforcement to the 
garrison. Several villages were attacked and destroyed, and 
peace was again proclaimed. 

For a few months things proceeded quietly; then a still 
more formidable combination was made against the Company's 
authority. All the tribesmen who had been concerned in the 
previous disturbances appear to have made common cause 
against Furkiss. Fort Smith was regularly invested, and a 
night attack was made against the cattle ravelin, but was 
repulsed. Against the tort itself the tribesmen could make 
no headway. Furkiss now took the offensive, and, by a well- 
planned sortie, inflicted a severe defeat on the natives; but 
this was marred by the headlong zeal of some of his Swahili 
troops. About twenty of these, under a headman, pursued 
the discomfited enemy for several miles, and only stopped 
when their ammunition was exhausted. They then retired 
towards the fort, and were quickly surrounded by their 
cunning foes. Fixing bayonets, the Swahilis fought their 
way on, but would undoubtedly have been annihilated had 
not Furkiss, with fresh men, gone to their assistance. As it 
was, more than half of this rash detachment were kilted, and 
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this partial BQCcess pat new vigoor into the enemy's opera- 
tions. The fort wae cloBel; invested b; a circle of strong 
picquets, with la^e supports encamped in the Borrounding 
villi^s, and Forkisg was harassed day and night. His 
ammnnition was ranning low, when he decided on a fresh 
sortie. This was snccesafnl, and the enemy were temporarily 
driven back. The arrival of a freeh caravan under Kail still 
further improved matters, and after what was undoubtedly 
the most serious attack which Fort SmiUi had yet undergone, 
the now discouraged Wakikuyn once more sued for peace. 

In the summer of 1693 Furkiss was ordered to Dganda, 
and Hall took charge of this African Castle Perilous. He 
cultivated friendly relations with the Masai, and soon had 
a colony of several hundred of these warriors encamped near 
the fort. He even succeeded in getting them to cultivate the 
land to a certain extent, and in case of need could always 
depend on a couple of hundred of their spearmen. The 
Wakikuyn, who viewed this newty-foonded colony with dis- 
favour, were soon again in arms, bat Hall, supported by 200 
Masai Elmoran, soon gave them a lesson, and again reduced 
them to peace. In this fighting a Fortogaese clerk at Fort 
Smith greatly distinguished himself. 

Sach was the state of matters in Eikuyu when I passed 
through on my way to the cowt in the spring of 1894. 

These tnrbalent tribesmen are not likely to keep quiet nntil 
a few additional forts are located in their country, as (be 
damage done to their villages can be rapidly repaired, and 
their cattle, their chief care, are generally driven off before 
the commencement of hostilitieH to asylomB in the forest. A 
few smaller stations, so placed as to Mock the approaches to 
these, would probably go a long way towards rendering the 
tribes in the neighbourhood of Fort Smith more desirous of 
lasting peace. To reduce Eikuyu to order is certainly worth 
doing, aa the country will, on the advent of the railway, prove 
a rich and valuable possession. 
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Taa loQg-expeoted orders came at last, bat, evibarrat de 
richeue, there were two contradictory ones. Acoording to 
ooe, I mait return to Uganda ; according to the other, to the 
oOBst ; aod both were telegrams received at Mombasa within 
a few hoars of each other. I was apparent!; jastified in 
doing as I pleased ; so, as the more recent of these ahnost 
Bimoltaneoas messages was the one recalling me to Mombasa, 
I divided my few remaining stores amongst the other 
Earopeang, and with a glad heart continued m; way coast- 
wards. 

In five marches I had accomplished about 100 miles, 
when I met Bishop Tucker's caravan boand for Dganda. The 
Bishop told me that still more recent orders had been sent 
from Mombasa, bat that the small party of runners to whom 
they had been entrosted had been sorprised and cut up by 
Masai at Eenani, and that the mails, and with them the 
despatches for me, had been lost. On my annoonoing my 
intention of continaing my joamey to the coast until I heard 
something definite, he showed me a letter he had received 
from Mr, Berkeley, which, amongst other things, said that 
fresh orders had been received from Lord Bosebery directing 
me to proceed to Uganda, as originally intended. 

It thoB appeared that once more I must retrace my steps, 
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and I feU I was getting distinctly veaij of OBcilkting luck- 
wards and forwards between Eibwezi and Eiknya. People 
at home had but a vague idea of the difficulties of coaununi- 
eation in the interior of Africa, and conid not have antici- 
pated that the little delay in making up their minds meant 
tor me an unnecessary walk of five hundred weary miles. 

From Bishop Tacker I heard the details of the Masai 
outrage that had recently occurred on the Eiboko Biver, 
where a native trading caravan was attacked and dispersed 
only a few weeks before. It appeared that a number of 
Elmoran on the upper waters of the Eiboko, seeing a small 
caravan, with a large number of cattle, sheep and goats, 
encamped on the road, attacked them at night. The traders 
had built a thorn boma, but kept as usual an indifferent 
watch, and were completely taken by surprise when the 
Masai warriors, headed by their Lagonani, bounded over the 
flimsy fence. The Swahilis made a poor resistance, but a 
small party of Wagiriama, who accompanied them, fought 
and died like men in defence of their flocks. Two Govern- 
ment mail-men also gave a good accomit of themselves, and 
succeeded in saving the mail-bag. The Masai, however, got 
off with the loot, and the wounded survivors of the caravan 
made their way with difficulty to Eibwezi, to spread con- 
sternation in that peaceful mission-station by rumours of a 
Masai advance. 

Bishop Tucker was very anxious that I should accompany 
his caravan to Uganda, and I would have been glad of the 
society of himself and his talented staff, but I feared leet the 
Boman Catholic missionaries of Uganda should make capital 
oat of such a combination. It seemed advisable that I should 
shun even the appearance of bias, that might have resulted 
from six weeks' travelling in company with their rivals of the 
Church Missionary Society. 

So I started alone, without stores or provisions, and with 
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a diecoDtented lot of time-expired men, who natnialiy objected 
to my change of deetination. Though I did not qoite know 
hov we should get on from there, I pledged my word to. my 
porters that, once we reached Machako's, they would be at 
liberty to march for the coast; fortunately, I had a better 
repntation for fair>dealing than some of my predecessors, or 
my men would have deserted then and there. At Machako's 
I raised a few new men to see me as far aa Fort Smith, and 
hoped to get some more at Eikuyn, with whose help I could 
make my way onwards. Mr. Ainsworth kindly tumished me 
with some provisions, of which by this time I wae nearly 
destitute. 

At Machako's, however, I was overtaken by a small caravan 
which Mr. Berkeley had thoughtfully sent after me, rightly 
considering that the recent orders and counter-ordetB might 
have resulted in leaving me without porters or supplies. In. 
charge of this caravan came Mohammed bin Ehalfan, who 
had been with me on the railway survey, and amongst his 
porters and askaris were many old friends. We now poshed 
on more confidently. 

On this occasion, travelling as I was with under fifty men, 
I bad splendid sport. Near the rocky hill of Ulukenia I came 
on four lions, but they had already seen me, and, on my 
attempting a stalk, they rapidly made off. As we neared the 
Stony Atbi I was somewhat weary and footsore, as I had 
been making long marches and the weather was hot. I iras 
travelling along a little path that led by the aide of a rod^ 
nullah-bed, thinking that the line' of trees which marked 
our prospective camping-ground, on the banks of the Athj, 
was not BO very tar off, and enjoying in anticipation a well- 
merited rest under their grateful shade, when I was roused 
from my dreams by an appalling roar at my side. Hastily 
turning, I saw a magnificent old lion, who had been rouged 
from his slumbers under a solitary bush about forty yards 

d 
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off, and irhoBe temper seemed distiDctly violeoi I was 
onarmed, bat m; gun-bearer, Belali Stanley, was close behind 
me, and passed me the '500 rifle. By this time the lion, who 
had been roaring steadily, made slowly off, frequently glancing 
over his Bhoulder to emit ano&er protest at the rude way in 
which we had spoiled his rest. 

Dropping on one knee, I fired when he was perhaps sixty 
yards distant, but, thongh my intentions were of the best, I 
hit him too tar back. The wounded animal turned with a 
savage roar and charged directly at us ; but his hind-quarters 
were partially paralysed by the first shot, and, while he was 
still forty jrards from as, I stopped him with my seeond 
barrel. He dropped and lay quivering, but, harmless as he 
looked, we approached cautiously, in extended order, with our 
rifles at the ready. However, he did not require another 
shot, as my second bullet had penetrated his brain. 

All feeling of fatigue vanished with my success, as I looked 
down on that splendid form, with its grisly gray mane, and 
realized that my first lion lay at my feet. My porters were 
delighted, and much chaff was bandied about at the expense 
of the inanimate body, before which a few minutes before 
they would have fied like antelopes. Lion flesh is not eatable, 
bat as I had killed a hartebeest and a sebra the same day, 
there was high festival in camp that nighi 

The following day I got further sport, and wounded, bat 
lost, a leopard. I had been stalking gazelle, when I became 
aware of a leopard watching the movements of the herd from 
an anthill. After a careful stalk, I got to within 160 yards, 
but beyond that point there was a total absence of cover ol 
any kind. As a regular gale was blowing across the range, 
my target, the leopard, was diihcult to hit. Three times I 
sighted and fired, bat on each occasion failed to make the 
proper allowance for the wind. The fourth time I was 
sacceesfnl, and the leopard leaped into the air, and then made 
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off, evidently hard hit. We pnrBned, bnt, wotmded ae he 
was, he kept ahead of as, and as we topped one ondnlation in 
(jie groand he would be jast diBappesring over the next It 
was now past annset, and after we had followed him for two 
milee, he T&nished into a great expanse of reeds, when we 
relnctantly gave ap the pnreait. 

Hy lack was now in the ascendant, as next inarch, in a 
clearing in the forest, I came on a herd of warthc^. They 
retired into a clamp of bosh, and there was no help for it bat 
to follow. My gan-bearer and I went in as qaietly as we 
could, when saddenly the hog rose up all around us, and with 
mnch grunting crashed away through the jangle. One flashed 
past me, giving me a snap-shot, which was successful. Thus 
in three short days I had added two new trophies to my 
previoQs list. 

After one day's halt at Fort Smith, where Nelson and 
Porkiss loaded me with good things, I started with a portion 
of the Bishop's oaravan in order to form a food depot at 
Naivaeha. We reached the lake in five marches, and built a 
strong boma at its north-eastern angle, close to the water. 
As there were a good many Masai aboat, and the Biahop's 
men had only six^ rifles, of which forty were to remain to 
guard the food depot, I halted a day, and escorted the balk of 
the mission caravan past the Masai. That night we had an 
alarm. Two shots were heard, and the camp sprang to arms 
with shonis that the Masai were on us. After a careful 
search, I came to the conclusion that some prowling hynna 
had oansed the commotion. Possibly the thrilling night 
experiences at the same place of a more recent traveller may 
have arisen from the same insignificant cause. 

At the Gilgil camp there were more Masai, a few of whom 
visited us, and, after inqoiring tenderly for Fringle and 
Austin, demanded bongo. This I refused as usual, and they 
went away in disgust. Towards evening we had another 
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visit, no doubt to see how the land lay. Suspecting this, I 
had pat on doable sentries, and, small as oar camp was, we 
made a fair show. After our visitors left, I waited till it 
became quite dark, and then reduced the sentries to the 
normal number. 

We saw no more of the Masai on this joamej, and, as 
we mastered only abont forty rifles, we were not sorry. We 
oon'tinaed to rapidly traverse their splendid grazing-grounds, 
where often the plain was carpeted with white clover, and 
where the drought, that periodically caoses such anxiety in 
Australia, need never be feared. It was certainly a desirable 
country ; and one could not help wondering what it would be 
like when the advent of the railway had made European 
colonization feasible. Wood there was in plen^ on both sides 
of the meridional trough, and some of it valuable wood wittial. 
Streams were also abocdant, and everywhere stretched fertile 
country waiting tor inhabitants, and ready to yield a rich 
harvest as a reward for labour. It would be pleasant to 
linger over this portion of the journey, and recount the many 
little episodes of these happy hunting-grounds which cling to 
the memory, but time will not permit. 

In the forest of Mau, to oar great sarprise, we again met 
humui beings. As we had just finished pitching camp on a 
small op^ space which sloped down to a marshy valley, we 
became aware of a group of warriors observing our movements 
from the tar side of the swamp. As they were several handred 
yards away, it was impossible to tell whether they were Masai 
or Wanandi, or even to form any idea of tiieir numbers. 
Leaving orders to construct a hasfy boma, I set off witii h^ 
a dozen men to reconnoitre the strangers, and, it possible, 
have speech with them ; but, though they kept their ground 
until we could see that they were of the warriors of Nandi, 
they vanished into the forest as we approached more nearly. 

We ooold see from their trail that they coold not have 
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mastered more than tvenfy apears, and that they were 
marching in the direction of Eamaeia. No one had imagined 
before this that a roate existed between this point and the 
Nandi ooontry, and it would have been most interesting to 
follow back tbe well-marked path ; but my caravan was too 
weak to attempt sncb on adventure. In the forest we found 
Bigns that Martin's donkeys had enfiiered, and discovered 
more than one bundle of wire hidden away in the bash. As 
we could not carry it on, I left a letter on a cleft stick for 
Bishop Tucker's caravan, which was following, in case they 
might have some transport to spare. Bishop Tucker has 
described the interest caused by their finding m these on- 
inhabited regions this extemporized post-office. 

We pressed on, hoping to overtake Martin, who hod left 
Eikuyu some thirteen days before us, as his camping-gromids 
showed be could not be very far ahead. At tbe three hills of 
Nandi I bagged a splendid water-back ; and nest day, amidst 
the fig-trees on the banks of the Guaso Masa, a record reed- 
buck fell to my rifle. Boon Eavirondo was reached, and we 
learned that Martin was hardly a week ahead. 

At Mnmia's I made arrangements for food for the return 
jonmey, as I did not expect to remain long in Uganda, and 
hoped, if Smith would give me some time-ezpired men, to 
moke on expedition back through Nandi. Tbe headman 
here told me he had sent on the Berthon boat and gear to the 
Nsoia, bat I found, on reaching the river, that the rope on 
trhich we worked the flying>bridge was missing. As my 
men were duffers at rowing, I had to scull the whole caravan 
■erOBs, somewhat to tbe detnment of my hands. Tonga's 
was a waste, thanks to a recent raid by Grant, but in two 
days we reached the hospitable banana groves ot Usoga. 

Biz days more brought as to the Nile, and, to our agreeaUe 
Burprise, we found thai most of the Uganda swamps on the 
main road had been bridged by Williams. As we marahed 
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for Mengo, we ooald eTerywhere see signs of inoreftsed 
prosperity, thoagh the frieDdly inhabitsntiB were evidently 
difltniBtfiil of the fature, owing to the onoertain attitade of 
their Mohammedan compatriots. At Mengo I was warmly 
welcomed by my old friends in Smith's caravan, which had 
arrived three days before as, and by Williams, who had 
during his six months' rule worked wonders in Uganda. 
The capital had been rebuilt and extended, and everywhere 
pew plantations and gardens had sprang op. Little did I 
know when I entered Kampala that I was fated to- remain in 
Uganda for nearly a year and a half. 

Uganda is an ancient kingdom, whose present King claims 
an onbroken descent of thirty generations from the illostrions 
Einta. Boand this original founder cling numerous mythical 
legends, of which, perhaps, the most interesting was related 
to me by Mr. Ashe. 

Eintu was a favourite of heaven, and received frequent 
invitations to feast at the court of its king. On such 
oocasions he was never allowed to return empty-handed 
to earth, uid each gift that he received was of value to 
mankind. It was, however, a rigid rule that he must never 
revisit the heavenly coart unless by express invitation, and 
must never turn back for anything he might have forgottoi. 

On one of these occasions Eintu was presented with a head 
of Indian com, which was not yet known on earth, but the 
value of which he fully realised. Unfortunately, he partook 
too freely of the nectar of the gods, and on awaking next 
oioming forgot about the gift, and set out on his, return 
earthwards without it. Suddenly remembering his valuable 
present, he presumed on his friendship with the king of 
heaven, and retraced his steps in order to secure idx mankind 
this new and wonderful grain. Brought before his divine 
host, he wae reminded of his breach of the single rule that 
tagulated his visits, and could only plead as excuse his appre- 
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oiatioD of .the Isteet mark of divine favour, the fruit of which 
he desired his people to enjoj. The king of heaven oonld not 
allow his miseondaot to pass altogether scatheless, so he 
detailed one of his retainers to accompany Bjnta, as a 
perpetual warning to mankind of the conseqnenoes of dis- 
obedience. That retainer's name was Death. 

Though this be the l^;end of a heathen people, it is strange 
how it incnleaDes the same moral as is shown in the story of 
the fall of our first parents — viz., that disobedience brought 
death into the world. 

Kintn was supposed to have come from a distant region, 
and settled in what is now the provinoe of Bntambala, with 
his wife, a goat, a dog, Mid the banana and tobacco plants. 
From this small beginning arose a mighty kingdom. What- 
ever else he may have been, he must have been a man of 
character and organisation, for he welded into a single state 
the districts that now form Butambala, Batunzi, and part of 
BuBQJu. In due course he died, and was buried in Butambala, 
where his tomb is now to be seen. 

King after king succeeded him, and gradually the original 
State extended its borders, and embraced under one central 
government the additional provinces of Busiro, Mawakota, 
and Eyadondo, and these six provinces constituted old Uganda. 
Little by little the kingdom grew in strength, and absorbed or 
di^wssesaed the weak and divided Bantu chieftainships which 
surrounded it, gradually spreading over all the neighbouring 
hiU coontry. Singo was absorbed, Cbagwe conquered, and 
part of Bnlamwezi was added to Eyadondo. Baddu's turn 
came: Bulamwezi was farther extended at the expense of 
Unyoro, and Uganda finally emerged as we know it, a strong, 
eonsolidated kingdom, divided into ten provinoes. 

It was not destined to rest even here, for gradually the 
armies of the Eings of Uganda spread tenor into the Bor- 
rounding countries. Under the immediate predeoessors of 
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8nDft, onder this great King himself, and nnder his greater 
SOD Mtesa, the sway of Uganda had been much extended. 
Usoga waB conquered, and its twenty chieftainships parcelled 
oat amongst the nobility of Uganda. Unyoro became tribo- 
tary, so mach so that Eabarega was formally installed as 
King by Mtesa's envoy. Eoki, too, that small but interesting 
Wahnma State, was glad to rank as a dependency of its 
powerfol neighbour, and the country of the Baziba, right to 
the south of the Victoria Nyansa, acknowledged the role of 
the Uganda kings. The neighbonring kingdom of Ankole 
was only too happy to be on friendly terms with them, and 
&e Wakedi and Wakavirando with difficolty retained their 
independenoe. The Sese Islands were reduced to BabmisBion, 
and only the hardy islanders of Uvuma could afford to despise 
'the prowess of the Waganda warriors. With an actual 
kingdom of 10,000 square miles, the Einge of Uganda had 
extended their rule over nearly three times this area. 

As may be supposed, this comparatively ancient African 
kingdom had developed a r^nlor code of court etiquette, and 
of civil and military administration. The King was assisted 
in the government by two great chiefs — the Eatikiro, who 
oombined the offices of prime minister and chief judge, and 
the Eimbugwe, who was practically the head of the royal 
household. The ten great provincial chiefs, all of whom, 
except the Eangao of Bolamwezi, had duplicate tiUee, together 
.with a few non-territorial chiefs, such as the Kujasi, or head 
of the King's askari, and the Gabunga, or chief of the canoes, 
'formed the great council of state, though on certain oooaaions 
a number of lesser chiefs were also consulted. 

Id addition to the King, two other personages were entitled 
to the royal appellation of Kaboka, but io their cases the 
dignity was more honorary than political. They were the 
King's mother, the Namaaole, and one of his sisters, Uie 
Ruboga. These royal ladies were endowed with extensive 
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estates, scattered through the provinceB, and held little courts 
of their own, with their own Eatikiro and other ofScials. 
A cnrioQS etiqaette ruled that both his royal relatiree might 
not visit the King together, as there waa not room in the 
palace for two each great ladies at the same time. A similar 
role came into play when the King appointed a commander- 
in-chief for a military expedition, as this honoured official, 
after he had taken the necessary oath, and been clothed with 
his new dignity, was considered to possess the royal powers. 
He had, accordingly, to at once leave the capital, and make 
any further arrangements that might be necessary from his 
eamp beyond its oatskirts, for there could not be two kings in 
Mengo. 

The provincial ehiets, and, indeed, with few exceptions all 
the Uganda chiefs, held their titles, not by hereditary right, 
bnt at the King's pleasure, and so one often saw the strange 
spectacle of a chief degraded to a peasant, and a peasant 
elevated to a chief. Each dueftainship carried with it certain 
estates, which did not belong to the individual, bat to the 
title, and tiias, if a chief were saperseded, his lands passed to 
his snccesBOF. The peasants, being attached to the soil, 
changed their allegiance, as a matter of course, to the new 
chieftain, and thns the chiuiee of friction was obviated. 

A onrioas rule, which was in force even np to a year or two 
ago, laid down the unwritten law that a great provincial chief 
must have his residence separated from the capital by an 
mibridged swamp. This was no doubt a survival from more 
ancient reigns, when the chief of the province wanted timely 
warning of the approach of the royal execationers, so as to 
give him an opportunity for flight. However practical and 
Dsefnl a rule this may have been in former times, it was 
rather absnrd, in 1892, to see a broad and well-made road 
lead from the capital to a swamp, and after this obstacle, 
-aoroes which no attempt at a .bridge had been made, continue 
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aa well constracted as before to the headqoartera of the 
proTiDcial potentate. Prejadice dies slowly, even nearer 
home, and the Uganda chiefs ore only now beginning to 
realize that a departnre from this ancient onstom means no 
real lose of dignity. 

Under each provincial chief are a nomber of diatriots which 
go to form the province; though the majority of these are 
directly onder him in so far that he can appoint their nileiB, 
a certain number are under the King's patronage, and 
occupied by King's men. The properties of the Namasold 
and Bubnga are also practically independent of the head of 
the province. In civil matters the royal estates and distriota 
deal direct with the capital, while the provincial chief 
governs and levies the taxes of only those districts which are 
in his own gift; on the other hand, in war-time the whole 
mobOised force of the province is under his banner and 
follows his drum. 

It will thus be seen that the older Kings of Uganda, by 
retaining direoUy in their own hands certain districts in each 
province, held in check the power of their great nobles, and 
lessened the chance of their acquiring a dangeroas ascendancy 
in the State. The Eatikiro and other high officials also had 
country estates, which were not onder the rule of the pro- 
vineial chieftains except in time of war, and then only for 
purposes of mobilization. 

While the various chiefs had judicial powers according to 
their degree, the supreme court sat at the capital under the 
Katikiro. In recent years it was quite homelike to see this 
great official at work. In a lower room of his two-storied 
house he held hia courii. A carpet was spread before his 
table, which was neatly furnished with paper, ink, pens, 
blotting-pad, and all the necessary adjuncts for his work. 
Along one side of the room squatted a number of youthful 
clerks, who were busy copying his drafts or recording hia 
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deoisiong. Seated at his table, the Katikiro was a ahrevd 
man of baaiiiMB, and he had much need to be bo, (or his 
ooort was orowded for long hours each day with aoitors and 
officials ; and not only had he to give jndgment, bat to manage 
the ordinary work of administration. Visits to the King or to 
the Commissioner, and conferences with his brother obiefs, 
took up part of his time, and, altogether, his position was no 
Bineoore. Though so sternly bnsinesB-Uke daring the day, 
in the evenings he unbent, and was generally to be found 
sitting in hia inclosnre in a neatly-bnilt veranda, solacing 
himseH after the cores of office by playing on the Uganda 
lyre. 

Coart etiquette demanded that the provincial chiefs should 
pass part of the year in personal attendance on their sovereign 
at Mengo, as well as that they should be present at great 
ooonoils of state. The result of this was that each had 
extensive quarters and gardens in the capital. 

The royal house was kept up partly by taxation, and partly 
by obligatory labour. The taxes were collected from the 
peasantry, and each ohief, as they passed upward, deducted 
his own recognised percentage. There was one very sensible 
rule, to the effect that, in case of military service, those who 
went to fight were exempt from taxation, whUe those who 
stayed at home in peace paid a double share. Usoga and 
Eoki likewise contributed largely to the royal treasury in 
ivory, cattle, sheep, goats, and cowrie-abells ; tribute was 
also levied in the form of hoes and bark cloth. 

The obligation to labour was enforced only on the people of 
Uganda itself. Mot only had the royal gardens to be culti- 
vated when necessary, and roads kept np throoghout the 
country, but large numbers of workmen were annually brought 
to the capital to refenoe the royal inclosure, and repair or 
renew the palace buildings. This corvee labour was a distinct 
nuisance, and very onpopular, and I afterwards tried to 
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institate payment for all work in GoTemmeDt eerviee. In 
this I was partially saoceasfol, and I believe my Buccessor, 
Colonel (now Sir Henry) Colvile, continued the same Byatem. 

Sir Gerald Portal, our predecesBor, in spite of hie Egyptian 
training, had enforced the corvee Byatem, uid caoBed, in con- 
sequence, a certain amount of diaaatisfaction, as, however 
ready the peasantry may be to baild and work for their King 
in accordance with historical custom, they naturally demurred 
to working in a similar way for Europeans, with their many 
new-fangled ideas. Ultimately we may hope to see this 
forced labour altogether abolished, and the method of pay- 
ment for work universal throughout the country, coupled, of 
course, with a just and regular system of taxation. 

In cases of dispntes in distant parts of the country, the 
King uid council appoint two chiefs as commissioners, and 
these may either be delegated to settle the point themselves, 
or simply to collect evidence, and thus enable the matter to 
be adjudicated on at the capital. Similarly, in travelling 
throughout the provinces, it was always better to secure a 
King's Mubaka, who saw that food was provided, and civility 
shown to the traveller whom he had been deputed to assist. 

Down even to Sir derald Portal's time it was the custom 
that all Government caravans should be fed for nothing when 
making a journey in the provinces. When these caravans 
were few and intermittent, this did not matter mudi, but 
later, when much more travelling was necessary, it became a 
positive hardship to the peasantry along &e main route, and 
the aboUtion of this vexatious impost was one of the reforms 
carried out when the Government replaced the Company in 
Uganda, 

The organization for war was based on a feudal system, 
and was very complete. Every principal chief had his own 
standard and drum-call, as well as a place of assembly for the 
men of his district. When the King's war-drum sotmded the 
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call to arnu at Mengo, each district was bound, under heavy 
penalties, to pass on the signal, and bo within twenty-four 
houra the whole ooantry was aroased. The warriors, fuUy 
anned, at once assembled round their village headman, and, 
under him, hastened to join their district chief. The latter, 
acting under the orders of his superior, the head of the 
province, either joined the latter's standard or hurried inde- 
pendently to the seat of war, aa he might be directed. So 
well was this system worked out that within a few hours of 
the call to arms thousands of fighting men could be assembled 
in the capital. The Eing had also a separate body of askari, 
a portion of whom formed a small standing bodyguard at 
Mengo, while most were settled on the King's estates through- 
out the conntry. The former acted under the leadership of 
the Majasi ; the latter joined the forces of the provincial 
chieftains. 

The Waganda in olden times fou^t with shield and 
spear, and had made themselves feared by all. Two spears 
were carried, and, on charging the foe, one was used as a 
missile, while the other was reserved for combat at close 
quarters. But when I was in Uganda the spear had been to 
a great ntent replaced by the musket and rifle, somewhat to 
the detriment of their fighting powers, for the transition had 
been too recent to allow of the Waganda adopting tactics 
suited to the new weapon. They still acted as if armed with 
the spear alone, and, rushing to close quarters, fired at short 
range, but with httle idea of aim. The now empty musket 
had to be recharged, and for this purpose the foremost 
warriors retired, and thus the impetuosity of the attack was 
lost. Had they retained a stabbing spear, and after the 
fusillade at close quarters pressed home with this, the attack 
would have been much more formidable. As it was, they 
could not get the full value out of the musket, for which they 
had discarded the old weapon they knew so well how to 
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handle. Not that I vieh to infer that spearmen did not still 
figure in the Waganda line of battle. Far from it; a 
Waganda army generally mastered three spears for one 
masket, bat the spearmen stood as onlookers ontil the 
masketeers had decided the fight, and then only roshed for- 
ward to take part in the porsuit. 

Thon^ available for this, and in rare cases for the attack, 
they were mainly used for transport, commissariat and 
Bconting work. Thus, while the moaketeers marched ready 
for action, abont twice their nomber of spearmen carried the 
baggage and supplies for the force, while a separate division 
scattered over the conntry foraging, and incidentally acqoiring 
information. 

On arrival in camp the transport deposited their loads, and 
set to work to build huts for the army, and this they aooom- 
pliahed in a marvellously short space of time, so that by 
evening a new and imposing city of grass huts would have 
sprung up. As the expedition carried provisions for only one 
or two days, foraging was an important duty, and the men 
detailed for it covered an immense extent of conntry in 
collecting supplies for themselves and their comrades. In 
the immediate presence of the enemy they were protected by 
musketeers, and naturally could not stray so far from 
support, so that if two opposing forces got into touch a 
decision had to be rapidly brought about, or both might 
expect to be on short commoDB. 

The Waganda in battle array bore some resemblance to the 
formation adopted by the Highlanders of Scotland. They 
were drawn up in a number of parallel columns, each headed 
by its chief, and the front rank of which contained the best 
armed men, while behind them followed the spearmen. The 
attack was most impetuous, bat, as they did not nnderatand 
the use of supports or reserves, anything more than a tempo- 
rary check was likely to involve the retreat of the whole force. 
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tmtil they had time to reform, which Bometimea did not 
happen nntil thej had travelled many milsB from the battle- 
field. On the other hand, their porsnit after a viotory was 
veil carried oat, and the discomfited enemy was in most 
cases given no opportonity of rallying. 

The effect that edaoation and the influence of the mission- 
aries have had in this intelligent and powerfal people is 
almost incredible. Only twenfy years ago writing was un- 
known, and the balk <A the popalation were absolute heathens. 
Now every chief considers it a disgrace not to be able to read 
and write, and much of the official work is carried ont by 
correspondence. I get letters from my old friends among ttie 
chiefs of Uganda every few months asking after my welfare, 
and these letters are not only well and clearly written, bat 
are dated in English fashion. 

Much has been said in disparagement of the missionary 
work in Uganda, of the interference of the missionarieB in 
polities, and of the bloodshed which has resalted from the 
Christian war ; bnt had these erttifis enjoyed my opportunities 
of seeing the immense results of the hard and unremitting 
work of these devoted men, often in danger, always in more 
or less discomfort, I think they would themselves admit that, 
maoh as we may regret the bitter sectarian differences that 
have distracted the oonntry, the good done far outweighs the 
evil. 

Instead of a savage heathen kingdom, where a man's life 
was rated at the price of an ox, and a woman was an article 
of barter, and where justice went to the highest bidder, the 
Uganda of to-day is a well-ordered Stato, steadily improving 
in the arts of civilisation and colture, where no man can lose 
his property or his life at the arbitrary wilt of the great, or 
without a fair and open trial. This alone is no small thing 
to have achieved, and a large share in its accomplishment is 
undoabtedly dae to the patient toil of the Christian mission- 
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ariefl, who have adhered steadfastly to their aelf-imposed 
taak tbroogh the stormy timeB of war and through the dark 
days of persecation. 

That thoy sometimes meddled in politica is trae; but, even 
with the beat of intentions, how could it be otherwise ? It 
must be remembered that the missionaries had been at work 
in Uganda long before the advent of the East Africa Company, 
and had gradually become the counsellors of their people, not 
only in religioas matters, but, in the absence of otber 
Europeans, in political and everyday afiaira as well. Their 
followers, having got into the habit of consulting their 
religioas teachers on the ordinary queetionB of daily life, 
could not at once see that this practice must suddenly cease 
because a Company's Administrator, new to the country and 
its customs, had taken up his residence at the capital. Nor 
can we altogether blame the missionaries if they sometimes 
gave advice on matters that might have better been referred 
to Kampala. Be that as it may, they have done splendid 
work in the past, and long may they continue to do so in the 
future. 
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I DO not propose to enter into an acooant ot my work in 
connection with the inquiry into the cause of the civil wat 
in Uganda. Soffioe it to say that the Company's representa- 
tive, Captain Willianu, gave me every facility in my work, 
and that Sir Gerald Portal, through whom my report was 
forwarded to the Home Government, completely approved of 
my eondaot ot the investigation and the means I had taken to 
establish the tmth. I think I may fairly claim that my report, 
which Sir Gerald Portal went throagh most carefully before it 
was sent home, infloenoed him to a great extent in his recom- 
mendation that a British Protectorate ahonld be eatablished 
over Uganda. 

In January, 1898, this distastefol task was nearing comple- 
tion, when Williams asked me to accompany him on an 
expedition against the Wavuma, whose chiefs had left him 
no option but war. 

The Wavuma occupy a group of islands in the Victoria 
Lake, which he off the coast of Usoga and the eastern 
province of Uganda. The whole group and its inhabitants 
are named after the largeet of their islands, Uvuma, which 
has an area of about 170 square miles, and is divided into 
two districts, each tmder an independent chief. Those next 
in importance are Usiri and Ugaya, each ot which constitates 

10 
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a separate chieftainship. These districtB, thoagh independent 
in peace, are capable of combination against a common foe, 
and, indeed, to this, aa well ae to the silver streak which 
separatee them from the mainland, do they owe their freedom. 

Most of the islands contain high hills in the interior, 
rising 600 to 600 feet above the leval of the lake, with 
bare grass; uplands, which afford such excellent pasture 
that the cattle of the Wavnma are justly celebrated. The 
slopes of the hills are broken by a multitude of densely- 
wooded ravines, and the more level ground on the shore 
of the lake is also well timbered. Nestling among the trees, 
and almrat entirely invisible from the water, ore numerous 
little villages, surrounded by excellent gardens and planta- 
tions, for the Wavuma are not only fishermen, but agricul- 
turists. In their fields are grown great quantities of millet, 
maise, and sweet-potatoes, while the ubiqaitoos banana is not 
wanting, though it does not form such an important food 
staple as among the neighbouring mainland tribes. Great 
granaries are constructed, which resemble nothing so much 
as villages of miniature huts picturesquely situated on 
sheltered hillsides, and in these the surplus grain is stored. 

The numerous bays and isolated rooks and shoals that 
surround the islands afford an extensive fishing-ground, and 
the population cure various kinds of fiah, after a rude but 
effective method, and drive a brisk trade with Uganda and 
Uaoga. The fishing is conducted in various ways, bat mainly 
by baskets resembling lobster-pots, and by an erection of oane 
and reeds that acts as the more civilized stake-nets do at hom& 

The Wavmna build their own canoes on the same general 
lines as those of the Wasese ; but, as they allow a greater 
proportion of length to beam, their canoes are, on the whole, 
swifter and more graceful. In the management of them 
they have no equals on the lake, and, as they are practised 
swimmers from childhood, they do not hesitate to face 
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Btorms that compel the more timid paddlers of the western 
iBlande to make for shelter. The people of Uganda believe 
wondertal stories of the Wavnma dexterity in the water, 
and think them capable of diving and capturing fish in their 
native element. They are also credited with approaching a 
hostile canoe under water, and destroying it with the short 
knives they always carry. Their method of proo*dnre is 
SQpposed to be the simple and effective one of catting the 
sewing which secureB the planking. 

The Wavnma make excellent cordage from the fibre of a 
species of aloe, and this, as well as their pottery, which is 
ornamented with geometrical designs, is mach vatned on the 
mainland. 

These islands, in company with all the numeroas others 
that lie in the northern waters of the immense Victoria Lake, 
have a great future before them, as coffee grows lozoriantly 
in a semi-wild state on them. If native acconnts are to be 
believed, a branch, cat from the parent bnsh and planted in a 
suitable spot, will grow and produce a crop within two years. 
This is quite possible when we consider the favourable dis- 
tribution of the rainfall and the magnificent soil, which is of 
great depth. Not only do they have two well-marked rainy 
seasons, with numerons intermediate showers, but even in the 
short dry periods all the vegetation is abundantly nourished 
by the heavy dews which arise from the lake. The actual 
rainfall amounts to about fifty uiches per annum, but this 
doM not in itself give sufficient idea of the moisture of 
the air. The temperature is not oppressively hot in the 
daytime, and the nights are cool all the year round. The 
railway survey took home samples of native-grown and 
native-cured coffee, and these samples were found to contain 
two separate varieties. The mixture in this rough condition 
was quoted at 76s. per cwt. 

The Wavuma are a Bantu tribe, who in language and 
10—2 
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oastome are almoet identical with the inhabitants ot TTsoga. 
There can be little doabt that the Wavuma and Waeoga 
formed the moat eaetem wave of Banta conquest in the 
regions north of the lake, as the Wakedi and Waelgumi, 
north of Usoga, and the Wakavirondo, to the east, are more 
akin to the Nabian tribes of the Sondan. A small colony of 
Bantu origin has, indeed, settled on the islands and shores of 
Berkeley Bay, but has apparently made Uttle farther progress 
inland. The Wavuma and Wasoga ought thus to have been a 
race of hardy frontiersmen, and we find that about the 
beginning of the century the Wasoga spearmen were greatly 
feared, while the Wavmna have retained their reputation up 
to the present time. The Wavnma do not appear to have 
that curiooB mixture of Wabama blood which prevails in 
Uganda, and it ie possible that these later conqnerors from 
the north-east failed to obtain a footing in the islands. 

We first hear of a conflict between Uganda and Uvuma 
about the beginning of the present century, when the former 
oountry, then raised to a high pitch of strength and organiza- 
tion under their warrior King, Eamania, overran Usoga, and 
attempted to annex the Wavuma Islands. Eamania met 
with a certain amoont of success, but did not subdue the 
islanders, and was not unwilling to make an honourable peace. 

Suna, the son and successor of Eamania, followed in 
his footsteps, and, after a bloody war, completely subdued 
Usoga. He also attacked Uvuma, but without much success, 
although the islanders were deprived of some of their smaller 
islands to the westward. From this time, rather short of the 
middle of the present century, the Wavnma began to be 
regarded as a separate people. The cruelties and wholesale 
massacres that marked Sana's reduction of Usoga drove 
many of the inhabitants of that country to take refuge in 
the islands, and Uvuma thus gained in strength by the very 
misfortunes of its neighbour. 
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, .Safe in their iBtand faBtneBBOB, they became a veritaUe 
thorn in the side of Uganda. No Waganda canoes coold 
yentore by lake to Usoga, and the hardy island warriora, 
not content with simply blocking this valuable ronte, raided 
.the people of the weatem islands which acknowledge the 
eway of Uganda, and carried their depredations to Bese, 
and even to the coast of Buddn. From the wooded ooves 
of TTvmna swift oanoea would dart oat when least expected, 
and land bands of warriors on the mainland coast. Vilh^es 
were burned and sacked, women and children made captive, 
and the victors, laden with spoil, woald once more be safe on 
the take before sofGcient force could be organized to oppose 
them. The relations which existed at this time between 
Uganda and Uvmna resembled those which prevailed in the 
time of Qoeen Elizabeth between the great empire of Spain 
and England. The comparatively great power of Uganda 
was powerlees against the hardy islanders, who held the 
oommand of the lake, and rendered its waters unsafe to the 
canoes and trade of their enemies. 

In 1876 Mtesa, then King of Uganda, resolved to finally 
subjugate the Wavuma, and with this object he snnunoned 
a mighfy fleet of 230 war-canoes, and a still mightier army, 
whose nombers were estimated by Stanley at 150,000 fighting 
men. This formidable combination was, by August of the 
same year, assembled at Nakarongo Point in Usoga, opposite 
the small Uvoma Island of Nzira, which was Mtesa's first 
objective. The Wavuma, for their part, made preparations 
to defend their country, and mustered an almost equally 
powerful fleet, though their warriors coold not have numbered 
a fifth of Mtesa's force. Not only did they labour undw the 
disadvantage of inferior numbers, bnt they were not as well 
armed as tiieir powerful rivals, for Utesa had a large number of 
mosketeerB, and even possessed four small howitzers, while the 
Wavuma had no missile more formidable than the sling. Stanley 
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the great traveller, was with Mtesa, and it is to his book that 
ve are indebted for an acootmt of tbia interesting campaign. 

Mtesa had hardly settled in camp, when the Wavuma, on 
the occasion of a renew of the Uganda fleet, gave him a taste 
of their mettle. One hundred canoes boldly attacked his 
imposing fleet, and after a brilliant skirmish, in vhich they 
showed their soperior manoeavring power, retired with four- 
teen prizes. The Waganda were so diaconraged that Mtesa 
q>pealed to Stanley for advice. He snggested that a causeway 
Bhonld be bnilt to the island, and for several days the Waganda 
worked enthnsiasticaHy at this novel idea. But their zeal soon 
waned, and the work progressed but slowly. 

On September 14th Mtesa decided to hazard another sea-fight 
The Waganda advanced boldly, and opened a heavy musketry 
fire on the island. Their opponents did not sit tamely under 
this, but made a furious attack with aboat 200 canoes, which 
were concealed amongst the reeds. The combat was brief, 
and soon the Waganda retired hastily towards their own shore, 
hotly followed by the enemy, whose pursuit was only abandoned 
when they came under a heavy fire from the howitsers and 
musketeers drawn ap on the half-finished oanseway. This 
combat was indecisive, bat the moral superiority rested with 
the Wavuma, who remained masters of the channel. 

Mtesa, furious at hia want of success, issued orders for a 
frash attempt, which took place four days later. The Waganda 
fleet, led by many of Mtesa's best and bravest chiefs, advanced 
stoutly to the island, and opened a heavy fire on the Wavuma 
drawn up to receive them, and on their canoes which lay by 
the water's edge. Again the island warriors manned their 
boats, and, making a rapid and vigorous attack on Mtesa's 
fleet, forced it back to the causeway, from which, however, 
a murderous fire was poured upon them, shattering a dozen 
of their vessels. Under cover of this welcome fire, the 
Waganda fleet re-formed, and moved forward once more, and 
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the Waruma, having lost heavily in killed and woonded, 
Bullenly fell back. Twice again Mteaa ordered a repetition 
of these attacks, with similar results ; but the Waganda did 
not porsae their advantage and land on the enemy's soil, and 
so had to content themselves with a somewhat barren victory. 

A few days later another doubtful battle was fought, and 
on September 22nd occurred the last engagement of the cam- 
paign, which resulted in a decisive victory for the Wavnma. 
Against the '213 Waganda canoes, the istandere mastered a 
force of 203. They did not oppose the advance ol the former, 
and only when the Waganda were within musket-shot of the 
island did the Wavama make their usual impetuous attack. 
But the Waganda fleet was scattered before it, and driven, 
in confusion and with great loss, to within range of fire from 
the mainland of Usoga. This victory left the Wavama undis- 
puted masters of the lake, and Mtesa feared to risk another 
encounter. Stanley's aid was again evoked, and his book 
describes by what means he succeeded in inducing the nn- 
conquered islanders to go through the form of submission. 
A few tusks of ivory and two young girls were paid to Htesa 
as tribute, and peace with honour was secured. The result 
of this war, nominally a victory for Uganda, was really in 
favour of the Wavama, whose prestige was enormously 
increased, and who still remained the masters of the lake. 

No farther attempt was made against them antil 1898, 
when Captain Williams found it necessary to humble their 
arrogant pride. A new generation had grown up in the 
islands since the war of 1876, who remembered only the 
glorious and successful resistance their country had ofEered 
to the whole might of Uganda, led by its greatest King. In 
oommon with the surrounding nations, they looked with 
contempt on the incapable ruler who bad succeeded the great 
Mtesa, and who had in a few short years divided and 
weakened his glorious heritage. Their raids on the coast of 
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Ghsgwe had produced the resnlt that a belt of fertile country 
near the coast contained hardly any inhabitants, and that 
many Waganda women had been carried off into captivity. 
It was also known that they prosecated an intermittent slave 
trade with Arabs in German territory, and that they blocked, 
to the Company's caravans, the short and economical lake 
route between Eavirondo and Uganda. Finally they brooght 
themselves into direct conflict with the Company's agents, 
and brought aboat the campaign of 1898> 

Captain Williams, the Company's representative in Uganda 
at this time, had entered into negotiations with Uvuma, in 
an endeavour to open the lake route to the Company's trade. 
For more than a month he tried to bring them to terms by 
pacific means, partly throngh Labwa, and partly by his own 
agents. Bat the Wavuma wonld not listen to reason, and 
finally sent him an absolute defiance, saying that they had 
defeated Mtesa and Stanley, and did not fear Mwanga and 
Willioma Seeing that peaceful efforts were of no avail, 
Williams accepted the challenge and prepared for war. 
These preparations took time, as practically the whole of the 
Waganda war-fleet had to be assembled, an operation re- 
quiring nearly three weeks. The force he intended to employ 
consisted of 100 Soudanese soldiers, 2,000 Waganda guns, 
and about 3,000 spearmen, supported by two Maxims. This 
considerable body of men was to be transported in two boats 
and 260 canoes, the crews of which farther increased his 
numbers by 5,000 men, and brou^t the grand total under 
his eonmiand to 10,000: To help him in managing this 
array, he had as assistants Major Smith and myself. Eakan- 
gnm, who as Molondo had done so well in the late civil war, 
was appointed Mugabe by the King, and through him Williams 
made the necessary arrangements for the mobilization of the 
native contingent 
. This was supplied almost entirely by the Protestants, for 
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the Boman Catholics Btood aloof, and of the MohammedanB 
only two petty chiefs, with about forty men, took part in the 
expedition. The Waganda entered on the campaign with 
somewhat mixed feelings, aa, thoogb very anxious to conqner 
the islanders, they were by no means certain of success, and 
there can be little doubt the terms of the Wavuma challenge 
exercised a depressing effect. 

Williams had other causes for anxiety, as it was possible 
that the Mohammedan faction, who had lately been giving 
considerable troable, might seize the opportunity afforded by 
his absence with such a large force, and endeavour to depose 
Mwanga, and install his uncle Mbogo on the throne. To 
guard against this, Williams brought Mbogo and the yomig 
Prince, the son of Earema, into the fort, where they were 
to remain onder a guard until his return. He also left 
Grant, with 200 soldiers, at the capital, and instmcted the 
Katikiro to draw in men from the provinces in readiness 
for emergencies. 

The mere suspicion of a Mohammedan rising was sufficient 
to throw Mwanga into a state of alarm, and he suddenly 
announced his intention of moving into camp on the shores 
of Chagwe, with the avowed object ol watching the progress 
of the operations against Uvuma. His real reason was 
probably the desire to pat as great a distance between himself 
and his turbulent Mohammedan sobjects as possible. 

On January 22, 1893, the fleet was assembled in Murchison 
Bay, and on the following day the expedition left the capital 
for Munyuoyu. The spectacle, as viewed from the fort, was 
one of wild excitement. At short intervals bauds of Waganda, 
headed by their chiefs, with their banners displayed, rushed 
past en route for the lake. The roar of the drums, the 
flutter of standards, the shouts of the warriors as they 
brandished their guns and spears, which flashed in the sun- 
light, made a scene of noisy but vivid life and movement. 
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Every hill and vaatage-ground was crowded with apectiators, 
and the whole capital wore a garb ol anwonted excitement. 

At laBt all was settled, and WiUiams and I marched to 
Mimytinya, where Smith had already preceded as, and 
pitched camp at no great distance from the water's edge, in 
readiness for the embarkation on the morrow. It was a 
beautiful moosUght night, and the shores of the lake were 
dotted with groups of twinkling fires, which marked the 
numerous oamps of Wasese paddlers and Waganda warriors. 
In front rose the dark wooded island of Bulingugwe, rising 
gloomily from the still, moonlit waters of the lake, while from 
the reeds and papyrus that rustled on the shore rose strange 
Doises, and the deep bellowing of the hippopotami, who for 
this night had to forego their customary raids on the nei^- 
bouring plantations. 

Early on the morning of the 24th the embarkation oom- 
menoed, but it proved a somewhat lengthy business. 
Williams himself, as general of the whole force, embarked in 
the Company's steel boat, with a Maxim and a crew of about 
thirty men. Smith, as second in command, took Stokes' 
sailing-boat, with a similar armament and crew. The re- 
mainder of the Soudanese were accommodated in four large 
canoes, while the Swahilis and baggage occupied about a 
dozen smaller craft. With sail and oar and paddle this 
little flotilla got under weigh, and well out into Morchison 
Bay, when the wind fell and an absolute calm followed. 

The view was now one of great beauty. The two boats, 
with their attendant canoes, pushed onward, breaking the 
glassy surface of the lake into long lines of ripples. On every 
side little groups of canoes could be seen emerging from the 
indented coastline and hastening to concentrate on the main 
body. On three sides fine bold hills raised their grass-covered 
summits above the dense mass of forest and vegetation that 
elothed the shores of the bay, while little columns of blue 
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amoke, riaing from amidst the treee, marked the nomeroiiB 
settlements that studded its ooaat. Far to the sooth stretched 
a horizon of open water, above whieh, like a long, low doad, 
rose the dim outline of the ridge of Nzaze Island. In the 
middle diatanoe there stood boldlj np a small conical islet, 
thickly clad with trees, on which, in the days of Mtesa, 
prisoners used to be confined, to die a lingering death from 
starvation, or a rapid one in the jaws of the crocodiles which 
haonted its rocky margin. 

By the time we rounded the eastern headland, and cleared 
the bay, we had been joined by the rest of the fleet, so 
Williams encamped for the night amongst some luxuriant 
banana groves that encircled a little inlet. Here until a late 
hour we were busy in the work of organization, in which 
Williams was indefatigable. 

On the 25th the sun rose in a cloudless sky, and there was 
hardly a breath of air, but while the morning was still cool 
the embarkation began. As Stokes' boat, though good under 
sail, was heavy to row, Williams directed Smith, in whose 
boat I served, to push ahead quickly. We soon dropped 
the fleet, and towards the afternoon neared the island of 
Diamaluni, where Smith anchored, in two fathoms of water, 
to wait for Williams. The Waganda fleet soon hove in sight, 
and presented a most imposii^ appearance ; indeed, at first 
we took it for a low wooded island beyond the horizon, 
rendered visible by refraction ; but soon we could make out 
the steel boat, and it was seen that the fleet was rapidly 
approaching. As they swept past as, racing for the halting- 
place on the Chagwe headland about a mile distant, the 
scene baffles description. The foam flew from five thousand 
paddles, which flashed in the sunshine, as the graceful war- 
oanoes glided swiftly through the water. Each displayed the 
banner of its ohief, and the shrill cry of the paddlere as they 
enoonraged each other rose lood above the din of the war- 
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drams and the bray of tbe horns, mftUng a babel of barbaric 
fionnd. With the camping-plaoe in sight, the Waaese re- 
doubled their exertions, and the great canoes fairly leaped 
through the water as ihey raced to gain the strand. When 
all had passed, we got ap oar anchor, and followed more 
slowly, and found that Williams had selected an ideal halting- 
place. A little sheltered bay, with a beach of lovely white 
Band, lay under the shadow of a lofty ridge, whose base was, 
as QBoal, clad with magnificent forest. Here, on a narrow 
strip of springy turf that separated the strand from the 
forest, our tente were pitched. 

Next day the fleet started together, and, soon rounding 
Bnkunja Point, bore down the channel which leads to Uvuma, 
between the bluff headlands of Ghagwe and the line of little 
islands that lies beyond. A sea-breeze sprang np, and the 
boats hoisted sail. Now the superior sailing qualities of 
Stokes' yawl became evident, for the steel whale-boat, with 
its single lug, began to drop behind. We shortened sail the 
better to keep station, and, under an increasing breeze, 
skirted the rocky coastline, with its numerous landlocked 
harbours. With the rapidity noticeable on this great fresh- 
water lake, a sea sprang up which, though of little moment 
to the boats, compelled the Waganda canoes to break their 
formation and closely hog the shore. All day we steered to 
the north-east, until the beautiful but deserted islands of 
Kibibi and Wema lay on our starboard beam, and the first of 
the enemy's islands, Usiri, was but a few miles distant. 
Then, turning to port, we encamped for the night in another 
exquisite bay. A few of the enemy's war-eanoeB had recon- 
noitred our fleet, and even now lay to in the mid-channel ; 
but as evening was coming on they were seen to draw off, and 
make for the wooded islets of Usiri, oar first objective on the 
moiTow. 

Everyone anticipated a fight next day, so Williams oa- 
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folded hia plan of operations. We vere to advance in line 
vith one of the boats on each flank ; it onder sail, the fleet 
waB to dreaa on, and take its time Irom, the slower-Bailing steel 
boat, bat ii under oar. Smith's boat became the directing 
flank. A few simple flag BignaU were also agreed on, as the 
great length ol the line, about half a mile, and the din of the 
Waganda horns and drams, made it impracticable to rely on 
bagle-calls. 

On the morning of January STth everyone wae early astir, 
and by 7.15 a.m. the fleet was under weigh. Williams at 
once headed tor the uninhabited island of Wema, in order 
that the canoes might be sheltered from the sea-breeze should 
it blow as strong as yesterday. Under the lee of this island 
he signalled ' Left wheel,' and the great line swung round in 
wonderful order on Smith's boat, which hove to mitil the 
operation was completed. We now faced the western end of 
tJsiri, and rapidly neared it, when several of the enemy's war- 
canoes were observed retiring through the channel which 
separated their island from Wema. Again, at Williams' 
signal, our fleet swung round to the right and bore down this 
channel in pursuit. At its southern end the channel was 
divided by an isolated rock, on whose summit grew a few 
gnarled and twisted trees, and soon we perceived that the 
enemy had led us among dangerous shoals. The rapid 
pursuit bad to be abandoned, and we slowly telt our way 
southward amidst sunken rocks and ridges. Williams got 
through in the steel boat, but we were not so fortunate, as we 
grounded once and touched several times. Even the canoes, 
which drew but little water, got through with difficulty, and 
not without mishaps. Indeed, but for the fact that the strong 
sea-breeze had dropped, and the water become comparatively 
calm, we most hare lost a number of them on the sharp, 
jagged rocka that lurked on every side just beneath the 
surface. 
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Once clear of thie dangerouB channel into which the enemy 
had BO artfully led as, we had to halt to re-form, and then 
stood esBt along the southern shore ol UBiri in three squad- 
rons. Williams led the advance, Smith followed in support, 
while a third squadron kept dose inshore on onr left. 
Baddenly the latter was seen to alter its oourBe and make for 
land, and soon we conld see white-coated streams of Waganda 
ascending the steep side of the bland ; not unopposed, how- 
ever, for muskets began to speak on all sides. The rapidly- 
advancing pofFs of smoke showed that the enemy were being 
driven back, and soon dense masses of smoke from burning 
villages marked the victorious course of the Waganda, while 
the distant reports of guns and rifles showed that the enemy 
still offered a stubborn resistance. Meanwhile, the two re- 
maining squadrons kept eastward along the coast on the look- 
out for a hostile fleet. But the Wavuma omitted to take 
advantage of what would have been a grand opportonity. 
Had they massed their canoes under shelter of Usiri, and 
attacked our fleet as it flled slowly out of the rocky channel, 
they would have stood a good chanoe of doing ns immense 
damage, for we could not have brought oar whole force to 
bear on the point attacked. Had they even attacked Williams 
with the advanced squadron while the landing on Usiri wag in 
progress, they would have stood a fair chance, as we, with the 
rear squadron, were too far behind to use onr muskets, and 
could hardly have brought onr Maxim to beat without danger 
of hitting friendly canoes. But fortune favoured ns, as the 
Wavama had not sufficient force at hand to take advantage of 
their opportunity, having assembled their war-fleet more to 
the eastward. 

That night we encamped on Usiri, which had not been 
finally subdued until near sunset. But Williams' work was 
not yet complete, as a large number of captives, mostly women 
and children, had been taken. These Williams went over in 
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detail, and discovered that sixty or seventy were Waganda, 
wbo had been carried o£F into slavery. The rest of the 
captives were escorted clear of the camp and liberated, to 
their great surprise. One of the island chiefs was also 
amongst the prisoners, and, on his agreeing to pay a fine and 
abandon the hostile coalition, he, too, was liberated, and 
allowed to retain the flocks and herds we had secured on his 
territory. This chief was loyal to his agreement, and at a 
later period the wise and lenient treatment he received at the 
hands of Williams proved sound policy, for, after the defeat of 
the enemy's fleet, it led to the collapse of the Uvnma coali- 
tion and the bloodless surrender of XJgaya. 

Several of the prisoners had been taken as they swam oat 
into the lake, and an incident coneeming one of these is worth 
relating. As we palled in towards the tanding-plaoe, and 
were still the greater part of a mile from shore, we saw an old 
man floating in the water, apparently in a state of great ez- 
baostioQ. Williams humanely ordered one of our canoes to 
pick him up ; so one of those containing Soudanese paddled 
close to him, and a burly soldier leaned over to help him into 
the canoe. Suddenly the old man, who had appeared to be 
so exhausted, drew a knife he carried in his girdle, and stabbed 
his would-be rescuer in the shoulder. A Msese boatman 
smote him on the head with a paddle and half stunned him, 
and the savage old fellow was dragged into the canoe and 
taken ashore. His surprise was unmistakable when he was 
Uberated with the other prisoners. 

All the afternoon a squadron of thirtjy or forty Wavnma 
canoes had watched our movements from the east, and, though 
the Waganda were greatly gratifled at their capture of TJsiri, 
we Europeans knew that ultimate success depended on the 
result of the naval flght, for, until we obtained the undisputed 
mastery of the lake, the occupation of a small island meant 
nothing. 
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The morning of Jftnuar; 28ih, which was to decide the cavst 
supremacy of the lake, dawned clear and bright. At 7 a.m. 
the embarkation began, but it was not till an hoar later that 
oar line of battle commenced to move to the north-east, where 
some of the enemy's canoes were visible. About eight miled 
distant the long, ondutating line of the hills of Uvoma lay 
stretched on the horizon, while about half-way was what 
appeared to be a small wooded island, though in reali^ it was 
the great boot-shaped peninsula forming ao marked a faatore 
on the western shore of the principal island. Some miles to 
the south-east lay the hostile island of Ugaya, whose inhabi- 
tants were reported to be the bravest and most fearless of the 
brave Wavuma. 

As we approached more closely to the wooded promontory, 
a party o! about thirty Wavnma war-canoes were made out 
paddling southward. Williams, on the right of our line, 
opened fire with his Maxim at about 2,000 yards, and a few 
minutes later Smith directed me to bring into action the 
second Maxim. The distance was too great to enable ds to 
elearly moke out what was the actual effect of this long-range 
fire, but the Wavuma canoes quickened their speed, and soon 
passed out of range to the south, not, however, until one 
canoe was abandoned. The promontory was, I have already 
said, shaped like a boot, and Williams wheeled to the right 
and approached the heel, behind which, from a sheltered bay, 
another squadron of the enemy had sallied out and joined the 
first. The combined force of about seventy canoes kept just 
out of range, so he wheeled about and faced northwards. 
This operation was carried out none too soon, for another 
body of the enemy, also divided into two squadrons of thirty 
to forty canoes each, had, while we were occupied to the 
sonth, left the shelter of the toe of the promontory, and were 
now paddling rapidly down on us, as we slowly advanced to 
meet them. They had chosen their time well, as a strong 
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breeze had spitrng ap from the north and raified a nast; sea) 
vhioh eaaaed as much inconvenience. Oar original oppo- 
neota, who had apparently been waiting for this attack, nov 
advanced against oor rear, bat were rather too far away to 
seoore that Bimultaneons aBsaolt which the; had no doabt 
intended. 

Against the more dangerous enemy in our front oar atten- 
tion was mainly directed, for they were now rapidly advancing 
against our flanks, still in two sqaadrons. At 1,600 yards 
Williams' Maxim opened fire, and a little later Smith, too, 
gave the word, and I blaaed away. The waves were so high 
that good shooting was oat of the question, as one moment 
the gim pointed to the sky, and the next into the nearest 
wave. It was waste of ammunition to fire more than four or 
five shots at a time, as the motion of 'the boats brought the 
sightfl once more on the enemy. The daring of the latter was 
magnificent, for here were seventy canoes charging a fleet of 
260, though under the fire of two Maxims to which they ooold 
not reply. Time after time I had to lower my back-sight as 
the range decreased. We could see the bullets tearing the 
water into foam round and amongst the hostile canoes that 
were racing down on us, but they did not appear to falter in 
their charge. It almost seemed as if they would make good 
their attack and get home on as, when a band-to-hand fight 
would have followed and given time for our enemy in rear to 
also join in the fray. No one could say how the Waganda 
would behave in such a case. I redoubled my fire, and the 
DOW shorter range made it more telling. At last, to oor great 
relief, the squadron opposed to ns hesitated, halted, and fled. 
We had now time to look to the other flank. Williuns was 
busily and effectively occupied with his Maxim, but the 
enemy's r^;ht-hand squadron still pressed on. Suddenly he 
ceased fire. His Maxim had janmied. Hurriedly we swung 
oor Maxim over and poured its fire into the flank of his 

11 
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assailants, who were rapidly closing. This long-range fire 
waa far from effectiTe, bat soon, to onr jo;, we saw the smoke 
catling from the bows of the steel boat, as Williams, having 
repaired his gan, reopened fire. His range being short, bis 
fire was now very destructive, and under the crMS-fire of both 
Mazims the enemy, who were only a tew hundred yards away, 
faltered, and turned to flee. 

The gons still continued as hot a fire as possible to prevent 
their rallying, while a great shout from the Waganda fleet, 
drowning the rattle of the guns, proclaimed oar victory. The 
enemy in rear, hearing this shoot of trinmph, turned and 
withdrew, and the apparently deserted promontory on our 
flank suddenly teemed with life, as spearmen and sUngere 
sprang from every bnsh and clomp of grass, and hurried to 
the shore to oppose oor landii^;. It was a most Uteral render- 
ing of Scott's scene in ' The Lady of the Lake ' : 

' On right, on left, above, balow. 
Sprang up at onoa the Intldng foe. 
I^t whistle gurison'd the ^en 
At onee with full five hondted men, 
As if the yawning hill to hewvflo 
A Bubtemmetui host had given ' 

— only their numbers were not to be counted in hundreds, but 
rather by thoosands. Crowding to the shore, they formed a 
great mass of spears, while their slingers, perched on every 
point of vantage, began to rain misBiles on the nearest 



It was no part of Williams' programme to land here, so he 
pushed forward in pursoit of the beaten squadrons of the 
enemy. The pursoit was oondacted in good order, as we did 
not know that still intact squadrons of the enemy might not be 
lurking in hidden creeks to take advantage of any confusion. 
The dense bodies of the enemy on shore followed parallel 
to OS, bat, beyond a few musket-shots directed against their 
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mora daring Blingers, they were not molested. To have 
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pening. The enemy divided into two sqaadroQs, and, vbile 
one of them disappeared roond the north-west point of 
tJrtuna, the other was driven into a Bmall bay, closely pressed 
hy BQperior nambers. Surely they must be captured, for now 
their pnrBners have passed the entrance and urge their canoes 
more rapidly, in the certain hope of saccess. But no 1 the 
Wavuma wheel speedily to the right, and, by an inner channel 
which was invisible from the outside, gain the open water once 
more, and the chase continues; but some there were who, 
less fortunate, were driven ashore. Soon the Waganda were 
seen to land and stream tip the hillsides, driving the enemy 
before them with a brisk fire of mnsketry. Meanwhile, a 
large squadron of the Waganda fleet had held straight on after 
those of the enemy who had rounded the point of Uvuma, and 
it was not till late that we heard of their success in capturing 
forty of the enemy's canoes. But few prisoners were made, 
for the islanders had taken to the water and gained the shore 
before the Waganda dosed with them. 

While these events were happening in front. Smith had 
commenced a long-range fire on -some of the enemy who 
appeared in the south; but this skirmish was soon broken 
off, and we hurried on to rejoin Williams and the fleet in 
front. A large canoe of Lagnmba's took us in tow, and, with 
its assistance and the sturdy efforts of our own rowers, we 
were soon off the spot where Williams had elected to camp. 

We heard that the landing had been but feebly opposed, 
as the Wavuma had concentrated their main strength on the 
peninsula, and could not get round in time to ofler an 
effectual. resistance. Our side had thus secured a great deal 
of booty, and the camp resounded with the lowing of herds 
and bleating of flocks. Our loss had not been heavy, 
although towards evening a good many wounded men arrived 
to have their hurts attended to. 

Having thus decisively beaten the enemy's fleet, and 
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effected b tanding on the heretofore impregnable TJTiima, 
WilliamB was not disposed to grant the enemy breathing- 
time, as he lightly considered that, by preaaing them whilst 
still diBcooraged by their reverses, they woald bo likely to 
submit the sooner. Accordingly, strong columns of Waganda 
were despatched inland, while the boate, with a few canoea, 
took the sea with the intention of engaging and dispersing 
any combination of the enemy's fleet. The camp was not 
left mignarded, as the Soadaneae and a strong Waganda force 
onder Eakangnm remained stationary. 

The enemy would not venture on another naval engage* 
ment, having lost tbe day before about fifty canoes, either 
captured or disabled, and early in the afternoon our flotilla 
returned .to its moorings. But the land columns were more 
or less stoutly opposed, and once suffered a decided reverse. 
The Sekiwala, one of the principal district chiefs of Singo, 
had pressed far inland, and overcome no little resistance, 
when he found his ammoniticHi was numing short. He 
accordingly gave the signal for retreat, which pat fresh 
courage into the enemy. His column, as it retired, was 
repeatedly attacked, and the chief bimself was killed while 
making a gallant stand against the now daring foe. This 
produced the usual result, and the Waganda retired in dis- 
order into our camp. Tbe Mujasi was at once despatched 
with a strong column to drive back the enemy, and after a 
brisk engagement routed them, and recovered the bodies tA 
Sekiwtja and those who had stood and fallen with him. Thif 
elosed the operations of the day. 

The amount of booty in camp waa now very great, and the 
Waganda, somewhat discouraged by the resistaiice they hod 
encountered that day, were anxious for a brief bait, in ordin 
to ship to the Uganda mainland tbe cattle, goats and she^ 
which they had captured. Williams suggested that this eoold 
best be done in tiie calm, moonlight night, but the great 
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dislike the Waganda have to night operations proved aa 
insuperable objection. 

The shipment ot cattle ootDmenoed next day, and oaoaad 
no little excitement. The King had, aa I have said, camped 
on the mainland of Uganda to watch the operations, and now 
wrote to Williams, to say that he heard he was giving himself 
maoh unnecessary trouble about the division ol the spoil, so 
he (the King) would relieve him of this troublesome task. 
The ohiefs were much exercised over this message, aa they 
knew that if Mwanga once got the cattle into his olutchee 
their shares would be small indeed. Feeling ran high, and 
Williams was obUged to visit the King and adjust matters. 

The Wavuma ooahtion began to oollapse on January 80th, 
on which date the chief of North Uvmna submitted, and 
agreed to pay a fine. Further looting was consequently 
forbidden, and after the value of the fine had been deducted 
in kind, the balance of the cattle, sheep and goats was 
retnmed to the repentant chief. The chief of Ugaya also 
mbmitted, and paid the first instalment of his fine, bo that 
this left the chief of Southern Uvuma alone in his hostility. 

The same day there arrived a contingent of 100 war-canoes, 
belonging to the Usoga chieftain Lubwa, bnt, as their servioei 
were not required, they were thanked and sent home. 

At this period I found it necessary to return to the capital, 
as Mr. Gedge, the Timet correspondent, who had jnst reached 
Uganda, said he had important letters for me from Sir Gerald 
Portal. It turned out that these letters contained orders that 
I most await Sir Gerald's arrival, and assist him in Uganda. 

Williams now proceeded against the chief of Southern 
Uvuma, who, though not daring to risk a naval engagement, 
offered a certain amount of reaistanoe on land. This was, 
however, quickly crushed, Williams himself leading a diarge 
ot Soudanese against the enemy. Beaten and discomfited, 
the enemy swam out to some rooks and shoals, where th^ 
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prepared to sell their lives dearly. The Waganda opened fire 
on them, bnt Williams and Smith stopped this, and persuaded 
the last hostile bod; of Wavoma to enrrender. This closed 
the campaign, and WOliams, after ciroomnaTigating the 
island, returned to the capital on Febmary 10th, having left 
Smith at Lnhwa's to receive the remainder of the fines, which 
the Wavnma loyally paid. 

Not only had Williams distinguished himself by the organi- 
zation of the campaign and in its execution, bat the terms of 
peace he concluded with the islanders were a model of fore- 
thought. He decided that the gallant Wavuma should remain 
free and independent as heretofore, under their own chiefo, 
the friends of the Company, but in no sense vassals of Uganda. 
A contrary decision woald have caused a bitter feeling that it 
would have taken generations to erase, but the terms imposed 
by Williams rendered the Wavuma our friends almost as soon 
as peace was declared. 

In June, 1898, when I was Aoting-Comnusaioner of Uganda, 
the Wavuma chiefs paid me a visit at Kampala. I confirmed 
the decision of Williams, that the Wavuma were not tributary 
to Uganda, but independent under their own chiefs. They 
volunteered to place themselves under Lubwa as permanent 
head, but this course I discouraged, as Lubwa was, in virtue 
of his chieftainship in Usoga, a vassal of Uganda. They also 
offered to hire canoes to the Oovenuuent for the take route 
from Eavirondo to Fort Alice, bnt rightly pointed out that 
they could not at once do this, as so many of their canoes 
had been destroyed during the recent war that it would take 
some time to replace them. The interview was in every way 
satisfactory, and, after the chiefs had received some small 
presents, they returned to their island districts the friends of 
the British. 

Shortly afterwards Dr. Mo&t travelled to Eavirondo by 
boat, and passed tiie Wavuma Islands without the least 
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trouble, and in November, 1698, the Wavmna sent a oon- 
tingent of their canoes to take part in a great review that 
Labwa held in my honoor, on the occasion of my viaiting his 
district. Captains Oibb and Thmston travelled from Eavir- 
ondo to Morohison Bay by canoe, and camped one night on 
one of the Wavimia lelands, vhere they were received in 
friendship. 

Such resnltB wonld not have been poBsible but for the 
humane way in which Captain Williams carried out his 
oampaign, and the generouB treatment he extended to the 
Iffave bribe he conquered. 
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I BATB in the last chapter mentioned that Mr. Gedge had 
arrived in Uganda vith letters which materially affected 
my own plans ; bat more important still was the news that 
an Imperial ComnuBsioner was on his way from the coast 
with a brilliant and talented staff to settle the vexed question 
as to whether Uganda shontd be retained or not. The 
Imperial British East Africa Company had so far incurred 
a considerable annoal loss in sastaining British interests 
in the country, and now they had definitely decided to with- 
draw. The question was, Should the British Government 
take their place ? 

Uganda had lately been much before the European public, 
on account of the events of the recent civil war, and the 
extraordinary reports of those events sent home by the White 
Fathers of Algiers, the Roman Catholic mission in Uganda. 
Into the truth of these reports it was my duty to inquire. 
But Sir Gerald Portal, the Imperial Commwsioner, had to 
take up a much wider field, the question of the extension of 
the British Protectorate over these regions. 

Before going into these matters, it may be well to glance 
at the state of the country at this tima Just before his 
departure for the coast in June, 1892, Captain Lugard had 
eonelnded arrangemraits with the Boman Catholic and 
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Mobommadsn partiea in Uganda, arrangements which had 
resolted in a repartition of the ooontry, which he londlj 
imagined would reanlt in permanent peaoe. But his departore 
at the close of these settlements natnrally prevented his seeing 
how this new division of Uganda woald work in practice. A 
famous Scotch poet has said, 

* The b«Bt laid sohemea o' mioe and men 
Gang ftft a-gley,' 

and this more or lees accurately describes the development 
of events. 

Before the Christian war of 1892, Logard had three parties 
of Waganda to consider : the Roman Catholics, who formed 
the majority in the coonby ; the Protestants, who constituted 
a formidable minority in Uganda; and the Mohammedan 
party, who had been expelled by the CbristianB, and who, 
aided and abetted by Kabarega of Unyoro, had ayatematioally 
raided its borders. The Mohammedans were weaker than 
either of the two Christian parties, and were hostile to both ; 
indeed, Lagard had himself led an expedition against them 
the previous year. After the civil war of 1892 he had still 
these factions to consider, but the Protestants and Boman 
Catholics had changed places in regard to numbers, as 
Mwanga had altered his creed, and drawn a number of 
nominal Catholics with him. The Protestants had stood by 
Lngard, the Catholics had opposed him, and the Moham- 
medans had attempted to induce Selim B^'s Soadanese to 
aid them in reconqaering Uganda for Islam. Now, before the 
war the country was divided pretty equally between the two 
Christian parties, while the Mohammedans were out in the 
cold in Unyoro, where their strength was fast dwindling away, 
uid had decreased by quite half since 1889. 

After the war Lugard's repartition of Uganda gave the 
Protestants six of the ten provinces, the Catholics one, and 
the Mohammedaas three. It is true that the three provinoae 
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allotted to the Mohammedans were small, and did not equal 
in total area the territory given to the Catholics ; but, con- 
sidering the relative nombeia of the different Beets, the 
difitribation of the land was very nneqnal. The best aatho- 
ritiee gave the total popolation of Uganda at this time as 
aboat 400,000, which, tor an area of 10,000 square miles, 
would give an average of 40 per mile. But the averse 
density of population per square mile for each sect must have 
been more nearly as follows : Protestants 85, Boman Catholics 
60 to 70, and Mohammedans 15 to 20. 

The political power of the three sects was still more 
nnequal, as the Mohammedans, who perhaps mustered one- 
fifth Qie number of the Boman Catholics, were given three 
times the representative power of the latter in the councils of 
the State. Need it be wondered at that the Boman Catholic 
partr confined themselves in sullen isolation to their own 
province, and considered themselves harshly dealt with, when 
they saw not only their victors, the Protestants, aggrandized at 
their expense, but even the common enemy, the Moham- 
medans, preferred before them? Need it be wondered at 
that the Mohammedans, who a few short months before 
had been a fast-dwindling power, whose adherents were 
deserting them, plucked up fresh heart, and, installed in the 
original provinces of the niastrious Eintn, dreamed of one 
day repeating history and extending their rule over the whole 
country ? Already they had made a great step forward, and, 
though forming hardly one-twentieth of the popnlation of 
Uganda, had secured a good quarter of the political power in 
the councils of the land. 

The actual distribution of these three sects favoured the 
ambitions of the Mohammedans, for their provinces formed a 
concentrated block that more or less separated the Christian 
parties. The Catholics had been allotted the great southern 
province of Bnddu, conterminous with the German territory 
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on the one hand, and od the other with the MohammedaiiB, 
along the greater portion of their northern border. The East 
of Uganda was Protestant, from whose main territory two 
weak branchee, tiie province of Mawakota and the great Singo 
district of Bweknla, stretched southwards on either side of the 
concentrated Mohammedan power. The latter, thanks to the 
desertion of their peasantry, bad not enough hands to till 
their plantations, many of which were falling into rain, but 
their proportion of well-armed men was considerable. They 
had ahready, since Lngard's departnre, attempted to indace 
the Boman Catholics to join tbem in war against the Pro- 
testants, and, failing in this, had assidaously cnltivated 
friendly relations with Selim Bey and his Soadanese soldiery, 
in view of the possible withdrawal of the Company's agents 
from Uganda. They had fallen into their old habits, and 
had even started a slave-market at one of the Cnyoro forts, 
which they supplied by raiding the neighbonring States. 

Nor had they confined their depredations to regions lying 
outside Uganda itself, for frequent dacoities and disturbances 
had taken place within its borders, and so bold had they 
waxed that in the winter of 1692-93 another civil war bad 
nearly taken place. After a more than usually daring dacoity, 
Williams sent them an ultimatum, demanding the surrender 
of the guilty within a limited period. This resulted in a 
temporary lull; but the Mohammedans did not fulfil their 
promises, and, but for the hint from Selim Bey that his 
Soudanese troops might object to fight against their oo- 
religionists, Williams might have proceeded to military 
operations against them. 

Such is a Inief statement of the condition of the parties 
in the spring of 1898. The Protestants, the predominant 
party, held the east and north, but had rather fought shy of 
settling in Mawakota and Bwekula, and, indeed, had mora 
land than they, could poesibly devel<^. The Boman Catholios 
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were mora crowded in Baddu, where the; bad BofTered greatly 
from an epidemic of the bnbonie plague. They were dia- 
oontented, and held themselTes aloof, thoagh they adhered 
strictly and loyally to the letter of their treaty with Lngard, 
and declined to onite with the MohammedanB in redressing 
their grievanoes by force of arms. The Mohammedans, 
tnrbnlent and ambitioaa, showed no signs of fulfilling their 
engt^ments and settling down as loyal subjects of Mwanga, 
bat rather dreamed of a day when, in conjunction with the 
Soudanese, they might hope to see the whole of Uganda once 
more under the rule of Islam, and under a Mohammedan 
King. 

Long before the appointment of an Imperial Commissioner, 
Williams had seen that Lugard's settlement could not be 
a permanent one, and had opened negotiations with the 
Christian parties, with a view to extending the Roman 
Catholic territory. At one time these promised well, bat, 
from reaeom into which it is unnecessary to enter, the 
negotiations had broken down. This was a great blow to 
Williams, who saw that the future prosperity of the country 
necessitated a reconciliation between the Christian sects; 
but his labour was not entirely in vain, as ha had mora than 
paved the way for Sir Gerald Portal. 

There is still one more question that cannot be left out of 
account in considering the state of these regions at this time : 
the qnestion of the Soudanese. Lngard had in 1691 found a 
large number of these, numbering some 6,000 to 9,000, if 
their slaves and followers be taken into account, at Eavalli's, 
and had established them in a chain of torts nmning north 
and south across South-west Unyore. The southern forte had 
shortly afterwards been abandoned, and the line wheeled to 
the left, so that they now lay nearly east and west between 
Uganda and Torn. These Soudanese were not in the Com- 
pany's pay, tor Lugard had not the wherewithal to pay them. 
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They were not even entirely in the Gompany'B servioe, as they 
had only agreed to garrison the forts pending orders from 
Egypt regarding their oltimate dispOBal. On some of the 
forts, indeed, they flew the Egyptian flag. They were onder 
no proper European Bopervision, bat were left to the care of 
their native offioers. 

This great mass of people had to be fed, and the Company's 
reeoorces in Uganda were aneqoal to sapplying trade goods 
in sufficient quantity to purchase rations for them, so Lugord 
had given them leave to feed themselves by raiding Southern 
Unyoro. So liberally had they interpreted this permission 
that by the spring of 1898 they had laid waste and devastated 
some 1,500 square miles of territory, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that the Company's small caravans, which 
periodically visited the Salt Lake, could obtain food while 
marching past the forts. Mot only had the Soodanese laid 
waste Kabarega's provinces for two days' march to the north, 
hut they had been equally successful in converting the 
province of Kyaka and the greater portion of Eitakwanda, 
eoath of the Une of the forts, into a desolation. They had 
also interfered in Torn, and even began to create or depose 
chiefs according to tbeir pleasm^. Terrible stories of the 
atrocities committed by these unresponsible garrisons reached 
Uganda, and though, as usual, they fortunately proved to be 
grossly exaggerated, enough remained to show that, under the 
care of such protectors, Southern Unyoro was in an unhappy 
condition. 

Such was the position of afibirs when Sir Qerald Portal 
arrived and commenced work in March, 1893. 

Short reflection showed that it would be impossible to 
abandon Uganda. Had we retired and left the Soudanese 
behind us, they would have made common cause with the 
Mohammedans, and Christianity and civilisation would have 
been crushed out <^ the land. Had we withdrawn the 
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Sondaneee, a task which woald hare taken months of pre- 
parati<m, and DecasBitated immenae food-depots on the road 
to the ooaat, civil war in Uganda would have inevitably 
followed on onr departure, and whichever party emerged as 
victors, the weakened country could not have held its own 
against foreign aggressors. Moreover, the moral effects of 
onr withdrawal would have affiBcted territories other Aan 
onr own, and might well have caused international compli- 
cations. 

Having determined on retaining Uganda, Sir Gerald Portal 
had now to deal with the three great questions of the hour : 
the Soudanese, Catholic, and Mohammedan problems. The 
first of these was vital to our retention of Uganda, white the 
second was almost a European a&ir, and Sir Gerald devoted 
himself with oharacteristic energy to their solution. 

Lugard had before his departure raised a company from 
Selim Bey's Soudanese, and to this Williams had sabse* 
quently added another. They had answered well, and 
formed, with the original company of Egyptian Soudanese, 
the garrison of 800 soldiers which Williams considered the 
irreducible niinimnm at the capital. Sir Gerald Portal 
decided on extending the Bucoeasful experiment, and sent 
Major Owen and Captain Portal to the Unyoro forts to raise 
an additional 400 men, hoping that with this number of 
disciplined troops it would be possible to reduce their 6,000 
followers to something like order. As Williams was now 
about to depart for the coast, and take his company of 
Egyptian Soudanese with him, Owen was directed to send 
into Uganda a strong company of the new recruits he was 
commissioned to enlist. This raised the question as to the 
sufficiency of the remainder to garrison the Unyoro forts, 
and Selim Bey pointed out that he had with difficulty held 
his own with the full garrisons, and that to reduce them, and 
at the same time retain the forts, was to invite disaster. 
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Sir Q«ralil Portal was himaelf strongly in tavoor of abandon- ' 
ing Tom, the Salt Lake, which had not proved a commercial 
saccese, and the whole of Soath Unyoro, and ool; after 
repeated repreeentationa from WilUamB, Owen, and myself, 
did he agree to modify hia original intentions, and retain all 
except the most northerly of the tour forta. 

Owen was ordered to concentrate his main strength <m the 
two forts nearest to Uganda, and hold the western fort as a 
detached post maintaining, and to a certain extent protecting, 
Toru. Being given a certain amount of latitnde, Owen 
abandoned this fort, and constructed a new one in Tom 
itself, to protect that country and guard his food-supply, for, 
thanks to the devastation wrought by the Soudanese in the 
past, there was little food obtainable near the two eastern 
forts. Of the work done by Owen, Baymond Portal, and 
Grant tn Soath Unyoro I shall have more to say later. 

Having thus set in train the solution of the Soudanese 
question, Sir (herald Portal devoted himself to the more 
troublesome one of a settlement of the Soman Catholic 
grievances. A full account of his success ia given in his 
book, so I need not enter into details. Suffice it to say that 
the Roman Catholics were allowed an extension of territory, 
consisting of the province of Mawakota, the district of 
Bwekala, and the large island of Sese. In addition to this, 
they were granted a narrow strip of country between Mawa- 
kota and Mengo as a Catholic road, and a redistribution of 
plantations was made at the capital to enable their representa- 
tive chiefs to reside at the Court when required to do so. This 
transfer of territory somewhat altered the relative density of 
population, and brought the Protestants somewhat above the 
average, while the Catholics were nearly right. 

Two of the great questions bad thus been satisfactorily 
settled, but the Mohammedan problem remained untoaobed. 
This turbulent party demanded an increase of territory like- 
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wise, thongh they had akeady mach more than the; knew 
what do do with. Their minimam demande were for the 
whole of the wealthy province of Bosiro, and they prevailed 
on Selim Bey to sapport their claims.* At the same time they 
commenced a series of outrages at the capital, and during Sir 
Gerald Portal's short stay more morders or attempts at 
murder took place at Mengo than had occurred during many 
months. Sir Gerald Portal leniently rehoked the Bey, and 
sternly refused the Mohammedan demands ; but his time was 
so much occupied with, to his mind, more important afFoirs 
than the attitude of this nomerically weak faction, that he 
rather underestimated their powers of mischief. Other events 
hod also happened to still farther distract his attentioD, tor 
his brother, Captain Baymond Portal, had become seriously 
ill in Unyoro, and lay in a critical state at Kampala. This 
gallant soldier died, and the shock to his brother, who was 
himself weak from the effects of fever, almost prostrated him. 
Preparations for departure to Mombasa were pushed rapidly 
on, and Sir Gerald had no time to devote to the clamours 
of the Mohammedans. 

The day before his departure he held a farewell durbar, at 
which he told the Mohammedans their demands conld not be 
granted, and urged them to cease their disorderly conduct, 
and settle down as peaceful and law-abiding subjects. To his 
surprise, the Mohammedan chiefs, in full durbar before the 
King and his council, threatened open rebeUion if their terms 
were not granted. Had Sir Gerald been the firm and decided 

* Selim Bey had hoped that his serrioes nnder the Compso; would 
seoore his pardon by the Egyptian QoTemment, and permiedon to return 
to Egypt. Bat in the spring of 1898 news was received that the reoom- 
mendatioDs ot the Company's offldals had been of no anul, and that 
Egypt had refused to pardon hia mutiny against Elmin Pasha. From 
that time Selim Bey seemed to think that the British had fuled to snnmrt 
his daim, and he beoome discontented and snllen in his attitode towards 
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m&a he was when he entered Uganda, he might even ttien, 
at the eleventh hoar, have quelled the incipient rebellion 
bj arresting the wonld-be rebel leaders ; bat, shaken by his 
brother's sad and unexpected death, and weakened bjr re- 
peated attacks of fever, he hesitated over sach decisive action 
on the eve ol his departure, and the opportunity was lost. 
He contented himBsU with caationing the Mohammedan 
chiefs, and ordering me to arrest and deport them, should 
they give trouble after his departure. 

Next day he left for the coast, and the mantle of authority 
fell on my ehoalders. The rebellion, threatened before his 
departure, soon came to a head, and the first three months of 
my work in Uganda were occupied in crushing the last and 
most formidable bid for power attempted by the followers of 
Islam. 

Before giving an account of the rebellion and its suppres- 
sion, it may be interesting to trace the rise of Mohun- 
medonism in Uganda, and to chronicle shortly the atm^le 
between the followers of the Cross and the Crescent, which 
ultimately resulted in this becoming a Christian country. 
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nsST 00NTB8T BBTWBBM OHBIBTUKS AHD HOSiHUBDAMS. 

At what date MobammedaniBm, which wab afterwards to play 
SQch an important though simster part in the history of 
Uganda, made its first appearance in that coontiy is an- 
certain. The Arab and Swahili traders of the coast were 
enterprising, if somewhat anscrapalons, men, and long before 
the advent of Europeans had already penetrated far into the 
interior of Africa. It is certain that in the days of Mtesa, 
who ascended the throne of Uganda in 1860, the propagation 
of Islam had already commenced. 

Mtesa was a capable and far-seeing man who, recognising 
bow much the cultiration of friendly relations with the 
Swahili traders woold increase the prosperity of hia kingdom, 
encouraged them to settle in his dominions. Some years 
later Mohammedanism acquired a further stimolns by the 
King himself adopting it, and there can be little doubt that 
many courtiers followed his example. Uganda suited the 
Swahilis and Arabs, as the numerous external wars resulted 
in a lai^ number of captives being lor sale, and the country 
was also rich in ivory. An Arab colony was founded, and its 
first effects were not altogether baneful, as new wants and 
new ideas were introduced, and a slight step forward made 
in graeral advancement, for the Arabs represented to the 
Waganda a more advanced stage of civilization than they 
themselves possessed. 

12—2 
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In 1862 the first EuropeanB reached Uganda in the persona 
of the distingnished travellers Speke and Grant ; bat it was 
not till fifteen years later, on the occasion of Stanley's visit to 
Mteaa, that the qaestion of Christian missions was mooted. 
Stanley saw a great deal of the King, and gained considerable 
infinence over him, with the result that, when he finally left 
the country, he carried an invitation to Christian missionaries 
to settle in Uganda, where they were promised a hearty 
welcome. In reply to this invitation, the pioneers of the 
Church Missionary Society arrived in 1877. One of these 
devoted men. Smith, was shortly afterwards mordered at 
Ukerewe, an island at the south of the Victoria Lake, and 
the other, Wilson, carried on the work single-handed nntil, 
in the autumn of 1878, he was joined by 'Mackay of 
Uganda.' 

Mtesa welcomed the missionaries, and allowed free religious 
discussion, but their advent was looked upon with jealous 
suspicion by the Arabs, who, not unnaturally, feared that the 
spread of Christian influence would tell against their lucrative 
trade in slaves. From this time began the conflict between 
Islam and Christianity. No doubt the latter would have 
gained ground more rapidly than it did but for an event 
which happened in 1879. In February of that year two re- 
presentatives of the Boman Catholic Missionary Society — the 
White Fathers of Algiers — arrived in Uganda, and took up an 
attitude of bitter antagonism towards the Church Missionary 
Society. This, too, was to cause much bloodshed and disaster 
at a later period, but its immediate result was to raise doubt 
in the minds of many who might have embraced the doctrines 
of Christianity. This division of the Christians was the 
opportunity of the Mohammedans, and it is practically certain 
that the propaganda of this religion was now zealously 
extended. Henceforth these three rival bodies of missionaries 
pushed their various doctrines, and while each was jealous of 
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the other, all three gained converts. Bat at this time the 
faith of Islam waa ondoabtedly the moat popular. 

Such was the state of Uganda when, in the antonm of 1664, 
the great Mtraa died, and waa sacceeded by his son Mwauga. 
He had not long asaomed the royal title, when it became 
apparent that a change of attitude towards the miasionanea 
might be expected. Boon this change came, and Mwanga 
diaplayed a spirit of ' marked hostility ' towards the native 
Christians, ' which deepened into a barbarons persecation.' 
Various external circnmstauees also tended to make him 
anspicions of Europeans and European influence. Mewa 
reached Uganda that Germany had aaaumed a Protectorate at 
the coaat, and that the territory of the Sultan of Zanzibar 
bad been greatly curtailed by the European Powers. A white 
man hod also reached Eavirondo through Maaailand. There 
waa an old superstition that Uganda would ultimately be 
conquered from the east, through 'the back-door of the 
Masai,' and Mwanga became seriously alarmed. The Arabs 
made the most of these circumstances in their own interests, 
and it must be remembered that they had not now to deal 
with a ahrewd, aelf-reliant man like Mteaa, but with a narrow- 
minded coward. 

Mwanga'a attitude towards the missionariea and their 
converts became worse and worse, when news suddenly 
arrived that a Protestant Bishop — the brave Hannington — had 
reached Kavirondo, and was marching through Usoga to 
Uganda. The King had all his foolish fears aroused, and sent 
orders that Hannington was to be arrested and slain. This 
cruel order was duly carried out by Lubwa, who, after holding 
them for a week in captivity, massacred the Bishop and all 
his followers in cold blood. This took place in the autumn of 
1685, and the King, having thus committed himself and being 
fairly under the influence of the Mohammedan or Arab iwrty. 
commenced a cruel persecution of the native Christians. 
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Id May, 1876, a batbarons massacre of oonverta took plaoe. 
Day after day they were seized, and slain or matilated. 
SoTeral hundred were bomed alive, not tied to stakes, as nsed 
to be the castom in Europe, bat confined in cages. Others 
were cat to pieces with kiUTes and the sharp fragments of 
oane aplinters. The missioDariea themselves were daily in 
danger of their lives. Bat this fierce persecation did not 
prevent the spread of Christianity, and, thoagh a few weak 
spirits fell away, most held fast to their new faith, and many 
who had hitherto wavered came boldly forward and coorted 
martyrdom. 

The missionaries were refused admittance at court, (heir 
servants were driven away, and their faoases watched. For a 
native to be foand on their premises was as good as a death- 
warrant, for he was sare to be led ofT to execution or to tortore. 
Finally Mackay and Ashe reluctantly decided it woold be best 
to quit Uganda for a season, not from tear lor themselves, but 
in order that they might avert suspicion from their remaining 
followers. Mwanga allowed Ashe to leave, bat he retained 
Mackay on account of his mechanical skill. In July, 1887, 
Mackay at last left the ooantry, where he was replaced by 
Gordon, and died at the sooth of the lake, after foortemi 
years of energetic missionary work in Uganda, work which is 
still gratefully remembered by the people of the country. 

Mwanga, having thus played into the hands of the Arabs, 
now feared that they and the Mohammedan party were 
becoming too powerful in the land, so he began to intrigue 
against them in turn, and finally placed himself at the head 
of the heathen faction, still far the strongest in the country, 
and began a renewed persecution of Mohammedan and 
Christian alike. He aimed at the ultimate extinction of both, 
and thus drove these two antagonistic factions to act in oon- 
eert. Much as the Waganda reverenced their King, such 
tyranny was not to be borne, and the united Mohammedans 
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and ChriBtisDB in September, 1866, deposed Mwanga and 
placed hie brother Eiwewa on the throne. Mwanga fled with 
only a few pages and women, and after several escapes reached 
the Bonth of the lake. Here he placed himself in the hands 
of the Arabs, who fleeced him nnmerciiolly, while Mackay, to 
whom he appealed for help, tamed a deaf ear to his en- 
treaties. He then applied to the Roman Catholics, by whom 
he was received and enrolled aa a catechumen. 

After this bloodless revolution aSairs in Uganda at first 
promised well. Kiwewa was of the royal blood of Kinta, the 
son of the late Mtesa, and the common people accepted him 
as Kin g without demur. The Mohammedan and Christian 
chiefs seized practically all the power, and divided the 
principal chieftainships and offices amongst themselves, while 
Kiwewa ratified these new appointments and proclaimed a 
fresh era of toleration. This was, however, only a deceptive 
Inll which preceded another storm. 

The Mohammedan party were dissatisfied with the share of 
power which they had secured, and, thoagh outwardly on the 
most friendly terms with their Christian comrades, formed a 
bold and comprehensive plot with the Arabs to sweep away 
the Christian faction altogether, and bring the whole realm 
under the banner of Islam. The plan was well contrived and 
soecessfnlly carried out by the assBBsination of the large 
majority of the Christian chiefs as they left the King's durbar 
one day in October, 1888, even the missionarieB being at the 
same time arrested. The Christians throughout Uganda were 
paralyzed, and, as their recognised leaders had fallen, they 
fled in dismay. 

By this one bold, unscrupulous blow the Mohammedans 
had swept all before them, and stood undisputed masters of 
the country. They did not, however, massacre the mis- 
sionaries, though some advised even this step, bnt, after 
robbing them of all their possessions, put them on board the 
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misEiion-boat and bade them sail away. Though a few 
faithfnl servants bad Btood b; them, resolved to share their 
exile, the outlook was fai from bright. They were adrift on 
the great lake without camp equipage, without arms, without 
stores to purchase food, and with a journey of over 200 mites 
before them. Thej were persistently dogged by misfortune, 
for they had not gone far, when their boat was stove in and all 
were thrown into the water. Some of the party could swim, 
and the boat was got ashore to be repaired as best they could. 
This shipwreck had occurred on an island, the inhabitants of 
which gave them food and otherwise assisted them. Again 
they put oat to sea, and so, through danger and difficulty, 
Boman Catholic priest and Protestant missionary and native 
convert acting in kindly concert, they reached the south of 
the lake, where they found rest and safety. 

Meanwhile, a second revolution had taken place in Uganda, 
and Eiwewa bad been deposed in favour of hia brother 
Earema. The Mohammedans desired Kiwewa to embrace 
their religion, with all its rites and ceremonies ; but he 
declined, and slew with his own bands two of the great chiefs 
who worried him most. This sealed his fate. It was no part 
of the Mohammedan progranmie that the result of their 
successful plot should place a heathen on the throne to reign 
over them, so, having ascertained that Karema was willing to 
meet their wishes, they deposed Kiwewa and placed his 
brother on the throne. Thus the year 1888 closed with the 
Mohammedan party triumphant in Uganda, and the Chris- 
tians scattered exiles, without leaders, or organization, or 
plans for the future. 

A few Christian chiefs with their followers had fled to 
Ankole, where they were granted asylum. Gradually more 
and more of their brethren made their way to the same haven, 
onto in March, 1889, a thousand were assembled there. 
Others had fled to the south of the lake, and communication 
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was kept up between these two main dtvieions through a 
friendly Boziba chief, whose dietrict lay in the aoath of 
Bnddu. The Christian exiles in Ankole sent letters to the 
soath of the lake asking their mifisionarieB' advice as to pro- 
posals which had been suggested for reconquering Uganda, but 
before an answer could be obtained war had already commenced. 

I have already mentioned that a Baziba chief of Buddu, 
Mnkotanyi by name, befriended the Ohristians and gave them 
canoes by which they communicated with their pastors and 
comrades at the south of the lake. This had come to the 
ears of Earema and his chiefs, and an army was sent to 
punish Mokotanyi and close the road that led through the 
south of Buddu. When the Christians in Ankole heard of 
this, they determined to assist Mnkotanyi, for, as they rightly 
said, if they lost the road to the lake they would be absolutely 
isolated. Uarching rapidly, the Christian force intercepted 
the Mohammedan army, and a fierce battle took place, in 
which the latter was completely routed and the leader 
wounded. This occurred in April, 1889. News of the victory 
was at once sent to Mwanga, who was invited to place himself 
at the head of the united Christian exiles and make an effort 
to regain his throne. Meanwhile, the small Christian army, 
flushed with success, advanced northwards through Buddu 
and approached the Eatonga Biver. 

Earema, enraged at his first defeat, sent a large army 
against tbem under his Eatikiro. The Christians crossed the 
Eatonga, and the two forces met in battle on the line of hills 
that overlook the great plain through which the river flows in 
many swampy channels. The battle was fierce and well 
contested. The Christians, led by Nyoni Ntono and other 
chiefs, made a bold attack and broke the array of the Moham- 
medans, who began to give ground. The Christians fought 
with redoubled vigour, and seemed in a fair way to inflict a 
second defeat on their hated enemy, when, unfortunately. 
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their leader, Nyoni Ntono, fell. This turned the tables : the 
ChriatLans faltered, and, being in torn hard pressed by the 
MohammedanB, retired in dieorder from the field, and re- 
crossed the Katonga with a lose of aboat e^;ht chiefs and eizty 
men killed, and many womided. 

The Mohammedans had soffered more severely, and did not 
pnrsae, but retired on the capital. They thus sacrificed the 
resnlte of their victory, for, had they made a vigoroos pnreuit, 
the Christians must have lost still more heavily in crossing 
the swampy channels of the Eatonga, uid would have been 
utterly demoralized. As it was, they rapidly reorganized their 
forces and prepared to resume the straggle. 

In May, 1889, Mwanga himself took the field, having landed 
at Damo, a little north of the Eagera River, whither he had 
been transported in Mr. Stokes' boat. The Christians rallied 
in considerable numbers round his standard, until he was at 
the head of an army of about 1,100 guns and 3,000 spears; 
bnt, unfortunately, they had not time to secure a proper 
organization before a fresh Mohammedan army was upon 
them, and they had to join battle. It appears that Earema, 
when the Mohammedans returned to the capital after the 
victory on the Eatonga Biver, was dissatisfied with the lack of 
energy they had displayed, and degraded their general. A 
new leader was appointed and despatched with about 2,000 
guns and 6,000 spears to follow up the success which had 
already been gained, and prevent a fresh effort on the part of 
the Christians. This army reached Buddu to find Mwanga 
installed at Damo with a formidable force. The battle that 
took place was fiercely contested, bnt there were dissensions 
amongst the Christian chiefs, and in consequence they did not 
fight as well as at Eatonga. The result was a decisive victoiy 
for the Mohammedans, who killed the opposing general and 
dispersed bis forces, while Mwanga, with 200 men, escaped to 
the island of Sese. This defeat was a sad blow to the Chiis- 
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tian hopee, and the; practioall; abandoned their hold in 
Bnddu, and retired once more to Ankole. 

In Bpite of their recent defeats at the Eatonga Biver and at 
Damo, the Christian caaae was gaining strength. The exiles 
were again rapidly reorganized in Baddu, while the inhabi- 
tants of the Sese Islands declared for Mwanga, and, by placing 
all their canoes at his service, gave him the mastery of the 
lake. Earema, who had killed all his relatiooa, in case any of 
them should join the movement against himself, had already 
made his rule unpopular by sternly forcing Mohanunedaniam 
on his heathen followers, and thos caused many of them to 
flock to Mwanga's banner. By Jane of the same year the 
latter was strong enough to resume the ofiFensive, and travelled 
eastwards with a powerful fleet, devastating the districts near 
the shore. He then transferred bis beadqaarters to the 
island of Bulingugwe, only about seven miles from his former 
capital, and from this central position he harassed the enemy 
by almost daily Bkirmishes. These skirmishes not only served 
to annoy Karema, but proved of great use in training the 
Christian force, and the frequent successes which were gained 
brought still more recruits to the Christian standard. 

About this time Mwanga, whose chiefs were now sanguine 
of ultunate succeee, wrote to invite the missionaries to join 
him at Bulingugwe, an invitation which was accepted by 
Protestants and Boman Catholics alike. He alao wrote to 
the European expedition, under Messrs. Jackson and Gedge, 
which had just arrived in Eavirondo, in the interests of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company. 

Meanwhile, the Christians who had retired to Ankole after 
their disastrous defeat at Damo in May were not idle. A 
young Protestant chief, Apollo by name, who had already 
given proof of his skill and courage, was appointed general, 
and, ably supported by others, devoted himself to raising and 
Mrganjgjng a fresh army in Mwanga's cause. The admirable 
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strategic poBition ol Baliugugwe, secared by the other diviuon 
of tbe Christian forcea, rendered this operation a sate one, for 
Earema could not afford to detach an army to a distance ol 
100 miles to interfere with Apollo's plans while a daring 
enemy lay established within seven miles of his capital. 

Bulingugwe was practically impregnable, as the Moham- 
medans had few canoes, and could not Tentore on an aseaolt, 
and although the island itself prodaced no food, yet Mvanga, 
having command of the Sese fleet, could easily feed the con- 
siderable force he was gradaally collecting. Sitnated abont 
two-thirds of the way along MorchiBon Bay, the island was 
also well placed to afford a base for offensive movements 
against the coast, for this bay contains many minor inlets 
and a coastline of over fifty miles. Then, the Christians could 
swoop down on any point they pleased, while it was very 
difficult for the Mohammedans to move bodies of men soffi- 
eiently rapidly from one point on the bay to another in order 
to forestall a landing. Thanks to Stokes, who remained tbe 
firm friend of Mwanga and the Christian party, arms and 
ammunition could be obtained from the south of the lake, 
while the Mohammedans and Arabs were practically denied 
this advantage, and had to trust to their own resources. 

When the month of September approached, the Christians 
felt strong enough to assume the offensive and make a fresh 
effort to recover their land. Apollo had assembled a force of 
1,200 guns and abont 3,000 spears, and reoccupied Buddn, 
while at Balingugwe the Christians had mustered of fighting 
men 1,000 gons and a similar number of spears. Earema 
had concentrated at tbe capital an opposing army of abont 
8,000 guns and 4,000 spears. 

In September, 1889, Apollo advanced from Buddu on the 
capital. The division of the Christian forces, which up to 
this time had proved of advantage to them, in so far as it 
restricted Earema to a defensive attitude, now proved a 
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positive source of danger, for the Mohammedan army stood 
concentrated on inner lines, and conld act against the divided 
forces of the enemy. Bnt Earema was not a great enough 
general to fully grasp his advantage. Had he launched the 
bulk of his army against Apollo's division, he could vai- 
doobtedly have crushed him, and by so doing have added to 
his prestige and influence, while the danger to his capital 
during the temporary absence of this expeditionary force 
would have been slight. Mwanga was essentially a cantioue 
opponent, who would have been most unlikely to make a dash 
on the capital, and even had he done bo, and captured it, he 
most have at once fled to his island fastness on the return of 
the Mohammedan army after the defeat of Apollo. But 
Karema took half-measures, and despatched only a portion of 
bis force to oppose Apollo's advance, and this resulted in an 
action in which the Christians gained a victory. 

Apollo was now within two days' march of Mengo, when 
Earema detached fresh forces to drive him back. The Moham- 
medans were stronger than the Christians, and after a fierce 
fight the latter were compelled to retreat with loss. Bnt here 
again the fear of an attach on their capital paralyzed the 
victorious army of Earema, and prevented their turning the 
victory on the field of battle into a decisive success by a 
vigorous pursuit. Instead, they fell back to cover Mengo, 
and thus allowed Apollo to rally his beaten division and send 
for help to Bulingngwe. The Christians there at once sent 
reinforcements to their hard-pressed comrades, but as Apollo 
had retired to a fresh position, they were unable to effect 
a junction, and returned to the island. This was sorely 
Earema's opportunity, bnt once more he failed to grasp it. 
Mwanga again despatched a force to Apollo's assistance, and 
on this occasion a junction was effected, and Apollo resumed 
his advance on the capital with about 2,000 guns and a large 
number of spearmen. 
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Od October 4, 1889, his army reached the NaliikoroDgo Kiver, 
which flows on the oatskirts of Mengo in a swampy bed, 
through plains mach overgrown with papyms. Here he 
halted his troops, with a view to delivering a deeisive assaalt 
on the capital next day. The Mohammedans, however, made 
a determined attack with their whole force, and a stabbom 
battle was fought. Apollo, although his men were weary 
after the day's march and completely outnumbered, handled 
them with such skill and courage that, when darkness put a 
atop to the fighting, the Hohammedans had failed to make 
any impression on his position. 'What was the loss on either 
side is uncertain, but much blood had been shed before 
Earema'a army fell back across the river, and left the Chris- 
tians to bivouac on the field of battle. 

Next morning Apollo took the offensive, and another bloody 
battle was fought. The Mohammedans, dispirited by their 
want of success the previous day, were everywhere beaten, 
and, though their Arab allies fought stubbornly in defence of 
their settlement at Natete, the Christian army carried all 
before them. Earema saw that the day was lost, and fled to 
the north-west, towards Bingo, with the remnants of his dis- 
comfited following, hard pressed by their victorious opponents. 
For two days the retreating Mohammedans were followed and 
given no time to rally, and only when they had crossed the 
Maanja and entered the wilds of Singo did Apollo call back 
his victorious troops. 

The Christians had not only captured the capital and driven 
the enemy to the borders of the country, but had secured an 
immense amount of spoil, amongst which was reckoned 700 
tusks of ivory. The result of this victory was that, on 
October 11, 1889, exactly a year after the Christians had 
been expelled, Mwanga re-entered the capital of his country 
in triumph. 

Now followed a short breathing-space, during which the 
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ChrietiaDs took fresh meaBoreB to consolidate tbeir position. 
The chieftaioBhips and great offices of state were impartiallj 
distributed between the followers of the two sects, and Apollo 
was appointed Eatikiro, as a reward for his victorioos 
campaign. The peasants of the country flocked to Mwanga's 
laotioD, and on every side were rejoicings at the retom of 
their former King, whose evil deeds in the past were forgotten, 
while their reoorrence was gnarded against by what amounted 
to a new constitntion, which placed mnch more of the authority 
in the hands of the council. 

The Christians were not long allowed to rest in peace after 
tbeir labours, for Karema, tuo, had not been idle. Making 
his headquarters in the frontier districts of 8ingo, and aided 
by Kabarega of tinyoro, he had rapidly rallied a formidable 
following, and commenced to raid the country that had 
declared for his successful rival. Apollo decided that fresh 
operations were necessary, and placed himself at the head 
of a new army, which advanced towards Singo in November, 
1889. His route was apparently that followed by Lugard two 
years later, in his expedition against the same enemy. After 
a few small skimushea, Apollo came on Earema's army at 
Ynmba, about 110 miles from Mengo. 

Vnmba is situated on one of the nnmerous minor ofbhoots 
from the great plateau wall of North-west Uganda. Bugged 
and bolder than the hiUs of Uganda proper, this great back- 
bone of mountains, which looks far over the plains of the 
Eafn into Uoyoro, extends in an irregular line running north- 
west and south-east, and attaining an altitude of from 6,000 
to 6,000 feet above the sea. The country, too, is different 
from that more to the south, the grass being shorter, the trees 
smaller and more scattered, and the numerous streams less 
swampy, because more rapid. 

From Bnm, the culminating point of this great mountain 
r^OD, in which rise the headquarters of many different 
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ByBtems of drainage, one can Boe far over Unyoro to beyond 
where Eabarega'a capital nestles amonget the bills which rise 
oat of the great Kafu plains. In clear weather one can even 
make out in the hazy distance the hills of Kavalli'a, on the 
western shores of Lake Albert. From the main range of 
moantains many spare ran to the north-east, to lose tbem- 
selves after a few miles in the rolling plains of the E^afo and 
Maanja Bivers. On one of these spurs lies the village of 
Vmnba. 

Karema'a position was well chosen, for, while hia men 
could obtain excellent cover amongst the many boulders and 
crags that crowned the summit of the spur, they had an open 
field of fire across its grassy slopes to their immediate front. 
Facing the Mohammedan position lay the almost parallel 
bat lower range, from which rose the doable peaks of the hill 
of Eiboga, and between lay a wooded valley about one and a 
half miles wide. Through this valley flowed a small stream, 
which took its rise in a swampy hollow covering the right 
wing of Earema's army. Behind him lay the fertile districts 
of Eiganda, Mwebia, Tawembazi, and Ntati, from which he 
could draw supplies tor his forces. His line of retreat, in case 
of reverse, was open to Unyoro. 

The Christian forces advanced to Eiboga, and encamped in 
the fertile plantations which marked the headquarters of the 
chief of Buniga, and thus the two armies occupied parallel 
positions about two miles apart. The strength of the 
Mohammedan position was at once apparent. To attack 
its right meant a long detour round the swampy hollow, 
thas laying open the main road to Uganda ; to envelop 
its left necessitated an advance through the jungle of the 
Maanja plains, with the probability, in case of reverse, of 
being driven back on that impassable river. Nothing re- 
mained to be done but a direct attack on the position, and 
this Apollo elected to attempt. Drawing up his troops in 
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the castomaiy formation of a line of small eolmmiB, headed 
b; the chiefs, he advanced against Vumba, and delivered a 
detenuined assault against a stubborn enemy, well sheltered 
amongst the rocks and boulders. 

The details of this great fight are unfortunately uncertain, 
but Christian ohiefa have told me it was a victory for their 
arms. On the other hand, letters written from Uganda at 
this time talli of it as a reverse, if not a defeat. The truth of 
the matter appears to be that the Christians did indeed, with 
terrible loss, carry Karema's position, but their further efforts 
were paralyzed by their general, the gallant EatiMro, falling 
wounded. This caused dismay and hesitation amongst his 
men, and gave Karema an opportonity to rally. The 
Christians then retreated, having lost, as they themselves 
admit, perhaps 600 men in the battle. Being pressed by the 
Mohammedans, the retreat became most disorderly. Fugitives 
soon reached the capital with most alarming accounts of the 
reverse, and once more Mwanga hurriedly took refuge on the 
island of Bulingngwe, to which he was accompanied by the 
missionaries and many of his chiefs. 

This occurred about the end of November, 1889, and it was 
not till over two months later that the Christians regained the 
ascendancy. Karema apparently advanced and occupied 
Mengo, but made his headquarters somewhat more to the 
west in the fertUe district of Brussi, in Busiro. Accounts of 
what occurred between November, 1889, and February, 1890, 
when Mwanga was reinstated in Mengo, are somewhat un- 
certain. The Christians did not lose heart, and laid in fresh 
ammunition, as their supplies had run rather low after the 
recent fighting. Then it would seem a great battle was fought 
near Brussi, in which the Mohammedans were decisively 
beaten and driven once more to Singo. 

It is difficult to get the Wagaada to tell the story of these 
avente in consecutiTe order, but the foregoing would appear to 

18 
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be tfae bare facts. A yoang Christian chief showed me the 
battlefield, a little vest of the range extending from the hills 
of Badda to the twin grassy peaks of Namagoma. From hig 
account, the battle was one of the most hotly contested during 
the war, and it was not till 600 Mohammedans lay on the field 
that they fled across the swampy Namaya Biver and again 
took refnge on the borders of Unyoro. Aboat this time 
Earema died of small-pox, and his uncle, Mbogo, succeeded 
him as head of the now weakened Mohammedan part^. 
Mwanga re-entered his capital in February, 1890, and a brief 
period of comparative peace followed. 

It was indeed high time that war should cease, tor the 
country was completely exhausted. For nearly two seasona 
but little cultivation had been undertaken, and many planta- 
tions were overgrown with jnngle, while others had been 
destroyed. An area of 8,000 sqoare miles was practically 
deserted through fear of Mohammedan raids. Only the hilly 
portions of Bulamwezi were occupied, the great plains which 
form the northern part of that province being abandoned to 
game. The same thing occurred in Singo, where the rule of 
the Makwenda, as paramount chief, was practically limited to 
a few districts east of Lake Isolt; the rest of this great 
province, which embraced within its limits over a fifth of 
Uganda, was deserted, and the rapid deterioration of its on* 
tended plantations was further accelerated by the depredations 
of vast herds of elephants. No one woold inhabit the western 
portions of Busnju and Butnnzi, and but few eared to dwell in 
the north-western districts of Budda or its tributary Bwera. 

In the days of Mtesa, the population of Uganda had been 
estimated to amount to 1,000,000, but it was now greatly 
reduced, not only by actual losses in war and by the secession 
of the Mohammedan faction, but also because great nombera 
of the peasants had fled from the country and transferred 
their allegiance to chiefs where life and property were more- 
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■ecure. It is doabttul if 600,000 sools remained in the 
oonnby, and even these were to be still fwiiher reduced b; 
famine and pestilence, for food was very scarce, and before 
the new crops could be reaped large nombers of the people 
bad died of starvation or been reduced to living on roots and 
the wild products of the jungle. Then, as so often happens, 
pestilence followed in the footsteps of famine, and counted its 
victims by thousands. A virulent form of bubonic plague 
decimated the country, and threatened to rednoe Uganda to 
little more than an empty name. 

Since the days of this war there has appeared more than 
one book dealing with Uganda. The authors have done 
justice to their own services to the country and the eaose of 
civilization, but they have largely overlooked the grim 
struggle which the native Christians, without European 
leaders, and without the support of regular troops, waged 
against the Mohammedan and Arab influence, although the 
successful issue of this struggle laid the foundation of future 
developments and the spread of British authority in the Lake 
Regions. Had the party of Islam been the victors, and turned 
Uganda into a despotic Mohammedan State, there can be little 
doubt that the progress of civilization would have been re- 
tarded lor years, even had the country not fallen under the 
sway of the Mahdi. 

I have endeavoured, however imperfectly, to give a con- 
nected description of this war, with its many hard-fought 
fights. It has been a matter of some difficulty to reconcile 
the often confused and contradictory accounts of the various 
operations, as related to me by the native chiefs, and that I 
have succeeded in some measure is due to the kindness of the 
Church Missionary Society, who placed at my disposal various 
letters bearing on these events, which enabled me to piece 
tc^ther the information I had myself acquired during my 
stay in Uganda. 

13—2 
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BBOOND HOHAUHBDAN WAB (lUOABD'b). 

Thb position in Uganda in April, 1890, when it was visited b; 
the Imperial Britieh East Africa Company's expedition under 
Jackson and Gedge, was very much the same as described at 
the end of the last chapter. The Mohammedans had settled 
in Bagangezi, ia TJnyoro, vith the sanction and approval of 
Eabarega, and, having thus acquired a secore base for their 
raids, they had devastated, or caused to be abaadoned, nearly 
a third ot Uganda. They could get arms and powder from 
Arab sympathizers in what is now German territory, by a 
road passing through Eoki and the border ot Ankole, and 
hence throagh the Unyoro province ot Kyaka, which lay 
immediately to the south ot Bugangezi. Their raids were 
getting bolder and bolder, and reaching farther and farther, 
and, though invariably ultimately defeated, they caused great 
disquietude and considerable material loss in the country. 
CaltivatioD was backward; the roads, formerly one ot the 
triumphs ot the kingdom, were falling out ot repair; and 
famine and pestilence were abroad in the land. 

In addition to external troubles, internal friction arose. 
When the common danger, which had united the Christian 
sects against the taction ot Karema, had been lessened by 
the victory ot the allies, the two Christian parties had taken 
to quarrelling between themselves. Headed by a Boman 
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Catholic King, his co - religioniBtB were gradually gaining 
ground, and wanted to Becore supreme politica] aatboritj. 
The Protestants natorally objected strongly, and insisted on 
adhering to the political distribation of power which was 
made when the Mohammedans were driven ont. So bitter 
did the feeling between these qnondam friends become, that, 
on more than one occasion, hostilities were only averted by 
the fear of the still powerful Mohammedan party, who, on 
the first oatbreak of civil war, would withoat fail step in and 
recover their lost ground. 

80 intense, however, had the ill feeling become, that, while 
Jackson and dredge were in the conntry, the Protectant party 
serioasly contemplated migrating in a body to Usoga, and 
Betting ap an independent kingdom. They were packing np 
their efteets, and collecting their adherents to this end, and at 
first Jackson approved of the movement. The Boman Catholic 
missionaries, to whom there can be little doubt a good deal of 
the friction that gave rise to the Protestant proposal was due, 
now came forward and orged him to prevent the Protestant 
withdrawal. They pointed oat, with truth, that the Boman 
Catholics alone could not hope to resist the Mohammedan 
party, and that the result of a Protestant migration to Usoga 
would mean that Uganda would at once fall back into the 
hands of Earema's faction, and that a powerful Mohammedan 
State would take the place of what promised to be a Christian 
kingdom. Jackson, somewhat against Gedge's advice, adopted 
these views, and stopped the migration of the Protestants to 
Usoga, an operation they could only hope to carry out satis- 
factorily with the support of his expedition ; the Boman 
Catholic party then became lees aggressive, and peace seemed 
to be patched up between the Christian parties for a time. 

In May Jackson left for the coast, and Gedge remained in 
Uganda to represent the Comptmy's interests. With him 
were some seven^ Swahilis and a fair number ol rifles, but 
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tuB force was quite inadeqaate to give bis E^vice or opinions 
any weight at the Court. No one can form any idea of the 
terribly trying time the Company's representative hod daring 
the next six months. Whenever the Mohammedans raided 
witiiin sight of the capital, &b they did more than once, the 
King became Oedge's humble servant, and begged for rifles 
and asked his advice ; but as soon as the immediate danger 
was past, Mwanga once again proceeded to disregard him, 
and to langh at the Company's anthority. Gedge, howevOT, 
boldly stack to his post, and did his brat in these trying 
circamstanoes. Later on, in connection with some political 
bosiness, he went to the south of the lake to see Emin Pasha, 
who was then the German representative there. Emin and 
he worked cordially together, but before he could return to 
Uganda he fell seriously ill. Ophthalmia also attacked him, 
and for some time he was blind. The German officials conld 
not, or would not, help bim to secure canoes, but with much 
difficulty, and greatly shattered in health, he ultimately 
returned to Mengo. 

In December, X890, Lagard, with a strong expedition, 
entered the country, and at onoe proceeded to take command. 
Gedge, weakened by ilbiess and by the trials he had been 
through, thoagh his senior in the Company's service, handed 
over charge to Lagard, and zealously assisted bim in eatab* 
liehing himself at Mengo. In January, 1891, Gedge left for 
the coast, but within three days he was again prostrated by 
illness, and was supposed to be dying. He recovered, bat 
was so weak that Lugard detailed Auburn, a European, to 
accompany him to the coast. 

On December 26th, Lugard, by a display of great firmnese, 
induced Mwanga to sign a treaty, placing his territories under 
the protection of the Imperial British East African Company. 
For some weeks the position was one of constant anxiety, uid 
Lagard had to take precautions against his camp being 
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attacked vhile his fort was still unbailt. He relied on 
obtaining food from Usoga, and made arrangements to that 
eod, but the Wasc^ did not fal£l their promiees. MeanwhUe 
he poshed on boilding operations, and had the fort at Kampala, 
a small hill aboat 1,200 yards from the King's palace, traced 
oat before the end of January, 1891, vhen Captain Williams, 
B.A., arrived with reinforcements. He, though Lagard'e 
senior in military service, became second in command in 
Uganda, and loyally served bis chief. 

Lugard's position was now secure, and be began to try to 
settle some of the more homing qaestions between the two 
Christian parties, while Williams raised and drilled a picked 
company of Zanzibar askaris. In February civil war nearly 
broke out ; both factions got under anns, and a conflict was 
only averted by the determined attitude adopted by Lugard 
and Williams. Bnt Lagard was steadily gaining ground. 
By prudence, flrmness and determination, he was making his 
influence apparent. The two gravest questions of all he 
postponed, but many minor ones that threatened the peace 
of the country were happily settled by the end of March. 
Lagard then suggested that an expedition should be sent out 
against the Mohammedans, who were again making them- 
selves felt, and were reported to have re-established themselves 
in great force in Singo. Preparations were accordingly at 
once begun. By tact and good management, Lugard got the 
Eatikiro appointed as the general of the Wf^ianda force, and 
on April 8, 1891, the arrangements were so far advanced that 
he moved out of Kampala to join the Waganda contingent, 
and embark on the second Mohammedan war. He has 
himself narrated the history of this war at length, but a 
short description of these operations and their results, whioh 
ultimately led up to the last Mohammedan outbreak, may not 
be out of place. 

We may preface the account by saying that this was the 
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rainy eeaBon, and that, as cloth was not available for tents, or 
even extra clothing for his men, hie force suffered conBiderabta 
hardehip. Lngard had, however, laid in a supply of 129 loads 
of flonr, and a herd of goats and sheep, a wise provision, to 
which it was due that his little column did not experience 
famine in the devastated country where his military operations 
were to lie. 

The expedition, exclusive of Waganda, consisted of four 
Europeans — Captain Lugard, Captain Williams, Mr. Grant, 
and Dr. Macpherson ; 1S9 Soudanese from Egypt, an excel- 
lent and trustworthy set of men enlisted by Williams ; 153 of 
the Zanzibar levy, raised by Williams in February by picking 
out the best of the SwahiH askaris; SOS headmen, askaris 
and porters, who were also armed, bat formed more indifferent 
fitting material. The Company's contingent thus mustered 
about 300 soldiers and SOO armed porters. 

The Waganda, under the command of Apollo, were not yet 
completely mobilized ; they continued to poor in for the next 
fortnight, when their total strength amounted to 4,700 gnns, 
and over 12,000 spearmen. Lugard's whole force thus 
teached the respectable total of over 16,000 men. 

We may now follow the march. This is somewhat diffieolt 
from his map and despatches, as names are rarely given, and 
the natural features noted are few and far between. But by 
Bobseqaent maps made by myself and Owen, on which a few 
of Lngard's camps have been identified, hie route can now be 
fairly well traced. 

He left Kampala, as we saw, on April 8, 1894, crossed the 
Labegi, a broad swampy branch of the Maanja, to the 
north-west of the capital, and thence marched through the 
Mogema'B country by Sentema, along the right bank of the 
Maanja Biver. This river appears to have been ci'oBsed at the 
Nako ford, on the road to Matiana, the Makwenda's capital. 
This distance we^ traversed in six marches, or at an average 
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rate of about five mileB per day. From this point Lagard 
left the Makwenda's road, and atrnck more north, acroaa the 
oomparatiTel; open country on the left side of the Maanja 
Biver, toward the small but lofty plateau of Matamba. The 
country was now quite deserted, and food was acarce among 
the Waganda. On April 18tb he descended into the valley of 
the Mata, a tributary of the Maanja ; this stream is several 
hundred yards wide, covered with papyrus, and requires 
bridging in the rainy season. Here Lngard halted a day, no 
doubt to allow a bridge, or, more properly speaking, a cause- 
way, to be made, and on April 20th we find him camped some- 
where among the rock-crowned apnra of Eaitabia. 

Next day he bad climbed the long gradual aacent which 
leads to the summit of the great mass of mountains that 
separates the drainage areas of the Maanja and Eitnmbui 
Bivers, and from which a magnificent view can he obtained of 
the great plains of the Maanja and Eafu Bivera. From this 
point two roads run to the north-west : one heepa along the 
topa and upper slopes of the mountains, and is thus free from 
senoaa croaa-drainage, while the other descends into the 
plain north of the mountains, and, keeping along near their 
base, has to pass many Btreama, which in the rains are 
troublesome. Lugard chose the lower route, probably from 
considerations of food-supply for his Waganda allies, for we 
must remember that all this country was desolate, and food 
could only be got in small quantities from the plantations, 
which had been allowed to run wild, and which bad been 
greatly damaged by elephants and game. 

On April 23rd we find his camp pitched below the main hills, 
somewhere near Eawawa, in the little valley flanked to the 
north by the low roeky ridge of Kawanda. From Kawawa he 
marched close under the outer spnrs of the mountain range, 
and on April 25th reached the slopes of Kiboga Hill, the aite of 
the Christian camp before the great battle of Vumba in the 
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last war. Still pressing slowly on, he passed the fertile and 
sheltered valley of Mwebis, now also deserted, crossed the low 
wooded range that juts ont to the north-west from the Peak 
of Eikabala, and on April 29th reached Ntuti ; a short mu^ 
next day brooght him to ttie Eitnmbtti River, near the email 
hill on which was afterwards built one of my two frontier 
forts, whioh was named, after the leader of the expedition we 
are at present considering. Fort Lugard. 

The Christian army was now in touch with the Moham- 
medans, and Lngard was anxioas to get the latter to make 
peace without fighting. The negotiationa were carried ont 
at first through priHoners, and later tbroagh envoys sent by 
the enemy to ascertain Lugard'e terms. These terms were 
liberal enough, as the enemy were to be allowed to return to 
Uganda if they became peacefnl Bubjects of Mwanga, and 
handed over to the Company's representatives their leader 
Mbogo and the young son of Earema. At first it appeared 
that these terma would be accepted, as there were many 
amongst the rebels who were weary of a life of exile ; bat the 
younger and more impetuous party, thinking, no doubt, that 
an offer of peace when the hostile armies were almost face to 
face was a sign of weakness, carried the day, and the Moham- 
medans, in a courteous letter, declined the proffered terms 
and elected for war. This waa a great disappointment to 
Lugard, but not to the Christian chiefs, who had all along 
been opposed to treating with the enemy, of whose treacherous 
nature they were the best judges. Nothing now remained 
but battle. 

The Mohammedans, who had been reinforced by 1,800 
Unyoro musketeers, established themselvee behind the Kyan- 
gora River, which was difficult at any time, and was now, 
thanks to the incessant rain, almost impassable. Williams 
reconnoitred the enemy's position, only to find that a direct 
attack would be very hazardous. The Christian army halted. 
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and a conncil of war followed, in which varioua schemes were 
diBcassed. Finally, by a clever flank march, Lagard crossed 
the river and circumvented the enemy, who fell back on a 
second position of great nstaral strength on a rocky range, 
which somewhat resembled that occupied by Earema's forces 
at Vumba in 1889. The Christian army decided to attack 
the position, which ooold not well be turned. The Waganda 
formed the front line, while Lngard and the Company's mra 
constituted a support in rear of the centre. The Waganda 
Christians advimced with their usual impetuosity, and the 
engagement was soon general along a front of nearly a mile. 
The enemy fought well, with the exception of their Wanyoro 
allies, who broke and fled. One wing of the Christians was 
checked, and Lagard wheeled round to support it, but, before 
he could bring his men into action, the success of the other 
wing and centre decided the day. The Mohammedans re- 
tired, and, pressed vigorously by the victorious Christians, their 
retreat soon resolved itself into a disorderly flight. This, the 
decisive and only battle of the second Mohammedan war, was 
foaght and won on May 7, 1891, in the neighbourhood of 
Eowar, and, strange to say, two of the actions of the Unyoro 
war of 189S-94 took place within ten miles of the scene of 
Lngard's victory. 

Eowar is a district of the great Unyoro province of Bugan- 
gezi, ruled by the powerful chief Chikakure. The province 
was a fertile one, and contained numerous inhabitants who 
had assisted and encouraged the Mohammedans. From 
Chikakore's headquarters two main roads ran into the interior 
of Unyoro. One of these led north-west to Eijambi, where it 
bifurcated, the left branch leading to Lake Albert, and the 
rigbt-hand one to Eabarega's capital. The other highway 
ran direct to the Baranwa crossing of the Eafu Kiver, and 
hence to the capital of Unyoro, bat was very difficult in the 
rainy season, as it oroseed the Eyangora and Eitambai 
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Bivera, as well aa the Eafn iteelE and some tnmor swampy 
streams. 

Lngard fully intended, after the defeat of the Moham- 
medans, to carry the war into Unyoro, and march straight on 
Kabarega's capital. His Wagands allies, however, opposed 
this scheme, as they considered the state of the rivers, after 
the heavy raine, rendered its execution impoesible. They 
informed him that three large rivers must be crossed, and 
that the passage of one of them, the Esfa, was oat of the 
question if the Mohammedans, aided by Eabarega, occupied 
its further bank ; they also drew attention to the lack of 
supplies. Lngard therefore reluctantly abandoned the idea 
and marched southward. There can be little doubt that the 
W^anda were tired of military operations during the rains, 
and made out as bad a case as possible. Had the expedition 
retraced its steps to Ntuti, and then advanced by the old 
trade route into Unyoro, through Eaduma'a to the Baranwa 
crossing of Eafu, they would have not only found a fertile and 
productive country, but have encountered only one bad river 
on the way to Kabarega's headquarters. This one river, the 
Eafu, was undoubtedly very difficult, but ample materials 
existed on its banks for the construction of a bridge or cause- 
way, and as at the Baranwa crossing the river narrowed to 
about a quarter of a mile, and the comparatively open left 
bank could have been completely commanded by the Maxims 
from high ground on the right bank, the passage could not 
have been seriously opposed. This information was not, 
however, acquired until long afterwards, and Lngard, de- 
pendent on the Wagands for information as to the country 
ahead, no doubt acted wisely in not committing his expedition 
to a further campaign at that season of the year, especially 
as he had accomplished his immediate object, and shattered 
for the time being the power of the Mohammedan rebels. 
The season was most unsuitable for military operations, as 
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not only wab there almost inceesant rain, but the new cropa 
were not ripe, and thas the commiBBariat arraogementB tor ao 
large a force were very difScolt. The cattle of Unyoro had 
died in the great plagne which had devaetated the herds from 
Lake Nyassa to Somaliland, and from -Mombasa to the Soadan. 
The enemy had driven off their sheep and goats, and hidden 
away their reserves of grain in caves or pits cunningly con- 
stmcted in the ground. Small-pox had as usual broken out 
amongst the Waganda, who were, moreover, burdened with 
wounded. Hie own men, too, were much exhausted by the 
hardships of the campaign. 80 on May 11th Lugard broke up 
the force, at the same time sending a message to the beaten 
Mohammedans that he was still ready to offer them the same 
terms as before, and allow them to settle in Uganda under the 
Company's protection. 

Before closing this brief narrative of Lugatd'a Bucceasfol 
campaign, it may be interesting and instructiTe to explain the 
comparative slowness of the movements of the expeditionary 
force. It left Kampala on April 8th and toaght and won the 
decisive battle on May 7th, at a distance of about 140 miles from 
the capital of Uganda. Its average rate of progress, including 
halts, was thus only 4*7 miles a day. Several stoppages at 
the beginning were, indeed, necessary to allow time for the 
Waganda contingents to arrive, and others were unavoidable, 
as bridges had to be built over rivers swollen by the rains. 
Time was also lost towards the end of the march in un- 
successful negotiations with the enemy ; but even when 
allowance is made for these, the marches only averaged 6i) 
miles a day. 

This compares badly with the results obtained in Colonel 
Colvile'a advance against Unyoro in 1893. As his chief staff 
officer, the arrangements tor this advance tell mainly on my 
shoulders, and resulted in our marching a body of about 
12,000 men a distance of over ISO miles, through very mnoh 
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the same country, at an average rate, if we inclade halta, of 
8'8 milea a day, or exclading baits, of 10 miles a day. 

Bat, though at first sight the eases appear similar, in reality 
they were not so, for in the Unyoro campaign we started with 
many advantages which Lugard did not enjoy. Before 
Colvile's arrival in Uganda I had already caosed to be 
reconnoitred, and more or less mapped, 110 miles of the 
roate, and had constructed on the Unyoro frontier two forta, 
which covered the first portion of the advance. Thos, when 
Colonel Colvile's expedition moved forwards, we were able to 
arrange for the Waganda contingents to use several roads, for 
the greater portion of the distance, under cover of these forts, 
and this materially quickened onr movements. A favourable 
season, at the close of the rains, was also chosen for the 
militaiy operations, and this not only lessened the bardBhipa 
incurred by all ranks, but gave as the inestimable odvanb^ 
of plenty of food, as the crops were just ripening, and had not 
yet been reaped. 

If we compare the conditions of Lugard's expedition in 1891, 
we see at once he had many drawbacks to contend with. The 
season was unfavourable, and food was scarce. The country, 
though known to the Waganda, was unknown to him, and 
thus he had to be largely guided by their reports. The 
district traversed produced but scanty supplies, and this 
meant that the Waganda foragers had immense dietancM to 
travel, and hence that the marches tor the main body must be 
short. Moreover, for the latter portion of his march, at 
all events, he did not know when he might encounter the 
enemy, and thus had to spare his men as much as possible, 
and keep them more concentrated. If all this be taken into 
consideration, one can hardly marvel at the comparative 
slowness of his movements. 

Lugard, after dismissing the Waganda on May 11th, marched 
to Buddu, with the bulk of the Company's force, while 
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WilliamB, vith a small party, retamed to Kampala, and took 
over charge from De Winton, who had rBmained at the capital 
on the departure of the expeditionary force. Lngard, having 
reorganized bis caravan, proceeded to Eavalli's on Lake Albert, 
won over Selim Bey and hie Soadanese colony, and established 
them in a line of forts in Soathem Unyoro. He then retamed- 
to Mengo, and about three weeks after his arrival the civil war 
amongst the Christians broke out. The incidents of this war 
I have already described, and have mentioned that at the 
close of it the Mohammedans were bronght back into Uganda \ 
bat it is now advisable to give a more detailed account of the 
circumstances under which they were repatriated. Lugard 
allotted them three oat of the ten provinces of Uganda, and 
believed that this settlement would be productive of permanent 
peace. Had the Mohammedans been loyal to their promises, 
this belief was not unjustifiable, but, onfortonately, from their 
misconduct and treachery their retum to Uganda brought on 
the third and last Mohammedan war, with which I will deal in 
later chapters. 

When in the spring of 1892 the unfortanate civil strife 
between the Protestants and Catholics was raging in Uganda, 
the Mohammedans, who, though much reduced in strength 
owing to desertions after Lugard's victory at the Eyangora, 
were still a powerful and compact faction, considered a 
favourable time had come to attempt to regain their hold on 
Uganda. Lugard's despatches show how apprehensive he was 
of a Mohammedan attack immediately after the capture of 
Bnlaugagwe, on January 30, 1892, and subsequent information 
shows his apprehensions were well grounded. The Moham- 
medans prepared for war, but, fortunately, they were divided in 
their counsels. One party wished an immediate advance on 
Uganda, a movement which, had it been adopted, woald have 
placed the Company's representative in a very precarious 
position. The other advocated an alliance with Selim Bey's 
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Boodanese in the chain of forts on the Tom frontier, aa pre- 
liminary to^n attempt to reconqaer Uganda. The latter 
cotmsels prevailed, and the Mohammedans wasted time by 
endeavouring to persuade the Boadanese to join them. The 
Soadanese, however, regarded them with suspicion, as they 
were the alUee of Eabarega, who was at war with the forte in 
a vain attempt to rid himself of this incubus which Lugard 
had located in his aouth-weatem piovinceB. Many of their 
comrades also were in Uganda, serving with Lugard. The 
Soudanese, therefore, refused to join hands with the Waganda 
Mohammedans. Mbogo's followers had thus wasted a vxsa- 
siderable period of precious time to no purpose, and had also 
alienated Kabarega's friendship by their overtures to hia 
enemies, so they were now quite willing to enter on the 
negotiations which Lugard had opened after his defeat of the 
Boman Catholics and the escape of Mwanga. 

Lugard considered that the Mohammedans could take 
Bulamwezi and Chagwe unopposed, while they were already 
masters of their old battle-grounds in the north- weet of Singo. 
He also, no doubt, thought that a Mohammedan party in 
Uganda would strengthen hia hand against the doubtful 
allegiance of the beaten Catholics, and would, at all events, 
cause the cessation of the destmctive raids which had ren- 
dered the frontier districts of Uganda untenable. But mean- 
while the Mohammedans had heard, from a captured spy, 
that Mwanga had fled, and, as there was no King in Uganda, 
that Mbogo, their Sultan, would be welcomed as Eabaka. 
Accordingly, the whole Mohanunedan force marched for that 
country with great rejoicing. But by this time Mwanga had 
returned to the capital and been recognised as King. Envoys 
from the Mohammedan party arrived the day after this event, 
but they were too late, and Lugard had to tell them that 
nnder no considerations whatever could Mbogo be King of 
Uganda. The envoys feared to retom with this intelligence. 
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and, moreover, with the mesBage that Mbogo must be giren 
up preliminary to entering on definite negotiations. They 
wished to be in a position to say what territory in Uganda 
the Mohammedan party would receive should they make theii 
peace with Lagard, and nrged the claims of their party 
to more liberal terms than were proposed to the Catholics, 
giving as a reason for this, that they had not invaded Uganda 
when their opportunity offered. After some manoeuvring, 
Lngard satisfied them by promising to give their party the 
three provinces of Basuju, Butambala, and Butnn£i. The 
western portioDS of Busuja and Butunzi had been harried by 
themselves, and were in an almost deserted condition, but 
their eastern portions and the whole of Butambala contained 
fertile districts, which had not suffered to any great extent 
from the wars. These three provinces amounted to a con- 
eiderable area, and, what was more important, they carried a 
mnch larger proportion of political power. In all Uganda 
there were ten great provincial chiefs, each of whom had 
under him numerous minor district chiefs. Three of these 
provinces, with all that they embraced, were to be banded 
over to the Mohammedans, should they agree to Lugard's 
terms. The envoys were completely satisfied, as their faction 
would thus, though they mustered only about 5 per cent, of 
the total population at this time, acquire both territory and 
political power oat of all proportion to their numbers. 

On April lltb Selim Bey was deputed to return with the 
Mohammedan envoys to their camp, and endeavour to gain 
over their party to Lugard's vieira. Shortly after came the 
disquieting news that Mr. de Winton, the Company's ofBcer, 
was in the hands of the Mohammedans, and this was closely 
followed by the sad intelligence that this young officer had 
&llen a victim to fever. Alone in the wilds of Unyoro he 
was struck down, and died without the consolation of having 
A man of his own race to attend him in his last moments. 

14 
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The sad newe ot the loss of this zealous and energetic officer 
was a great blow to the little knot of Europeans who were 
battling against such odde, and straining every nerve, eaob in 
his own way and in his own department, to evolve peace ont 
of disorder, and prosperity ont of desolation, fint the times 
were too stirring to allow of idle regret ; work, constant work, 
was a daily neoessify, and no doubt this, onder the circmu- 
stances, was a good thing for all, preventing them from 
brooding over the blow ; for it must be remembered in the 
interior of Africa it is doubly dispiriting to lose a trusty 
comrade. 

On May 8th the Mohammedan envoys returned with the 
news that they could not restrain the masses of their people, 
who, after a definite rupture with Eabarega, had entered 
Uganda, but they asserted that nothing need be feared from 
this advance. A few days later, however, the chief of Bingo 
sent in to the capital to say that the Mohammedan party were 
advancing in great force, and had broken off negotiations. 
Lugard bad previously sent Achmed Effendi to warn Selim 
Bey that disquieting rumours regarding the intentions of the 
Mohammedans had reached him, and directing him to order 
the Soudanese in the TTnyoro forts to attack the Moham- 
medans in rear should their intention be hostile. He was 
also to retard a Mohammedan advance by every means in 
his power. From the latest intelligence, there was no doubt 
that an advance in force was being made, though whether 
with a hostile intention, as reported by the Makwenda, or 
from stress of circumBtancee, as stated by the envoys, was 
still uncertain. Lugard was in a most trying position, as 
Williams was absent, quelling distnrbances in Usoga, and 
numerous rumours were current of fresh movements among 
the Catholics ; the heathen, too, might at any moment renew 
their insurrection if an opportunity occurred, so Lugard sent 
orders for Williams to return at once from Usoga, while he- 
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himself started with a small force to meet the Moham- 
medans. 

On May 16th he leached Meroira in Bnauju, where he was 
met b; the disqnieting report that the Mohammedan Katikiro, 
the leader of the moderate faction, had, with a following of 
only thirty men, abandoned Ubogo'B party, who would no 
longer listen to him, and bad openly insulted him. This 
looked like war. Lugard now sent bis confidential inter- 
preter, Dnalla, ahead by forced marches, to warn Selim Bey 
that his life might be in danger, and to report the tme state 
of affairs ; at the same time the Protestants were ordered to 
concentrate their army at the capital, so as to be ready 
for emergencies. Dnalla reported that the Mohammedans 
asserted they wonld neither work for nor obey Mwanga, but 
would acknowledge the authority of Logard alone. Logard 
also heard that there was a talk of treachery, and that he 
might even be assassinated. 

On May 23rd Mbogo, the Mohammedan Sultan, with a large 
foUowing, reached Lngard's camp. On the following day 
Lugard concluded these exceedingly difficult n^otiations, and 
had the satisfaction of knowing that by his firmness and per- 
sistence he had gained bis point. 

' The chiefs rose and placed one of their King's hands in 
Selim's, and the other in Dualla's, who undertook to be BUTe- 
ties for him. They in torn, with nice feeling, said all their 
confidence was in me, and placed his hands in mine, and the 
Baraza broke up amid acclamations and general joy.' Thus 
writes Lugard in his despatch. The Mohammedan party 
entered into possession of their three provinces, and Lugard, 
accompanied by Mbogo, returned in triumph to the capital. 
The Catholic party accepted his terms ; and Williams, after 
some fighting and much hard marching, had established peace 
in Usc^. Then, with sanguine anticipations of ' permanent 
peace ' in Uganda, Lugard left for the coaet. 

14—2 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

BVBNTS THAT LSD TO THB THIBD HOHAHMBDAM WAS. 

Thb reader vill have observed, in the negotiations mentioned at 
the close of the last chapter, that the Mohammedans objected 
to work tor the King or to obe; him, and that they had made 
Belim Bey and Doalla sureties tor their late Sultan Mbc^. 
If we wish to condense into a few lines the causes that led 
to the third Mohammedan war, we have them in this last 
sentence. 

On Lagard's departure tor England Williams entered on his 
charge, and on no one could the responsibili^ have more 
fittingly devolved. To this gallant officer Uganda owes much 
more than has ever been recognised. Though Lugard's senior 
in the service, be bad loyally worked under him rather than 
dislocate bis early administration by a change of authority ; 
moreover, the troops who gained Lagard's victories had been 
raised and trained by him. During the long, weary months 
when Lngard was absent at Eavalli's, Williams had main- 
tained peace in Uganda with an inadequate force. No one 
can realize the anxiety and strain that this involved. Day 
and night he had to be on the ^ut vive. Hot only had he to 
conduct difficult negotiations between the embittered Christian 
parties, but he had again and again to personally patrol the 
streets to prevent hostile assemblages which might have pre- 
cipitated a conflict. From his weak garrison he had to detach 
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men to m&mtain order in Usoga, and to provide Lugard with 
stores and ammonition, althoogh his own supply of the latter 
waa absurdly small. In addition to this his Maxim was 
utterly unreliable. 8till, dnring his period of command peace 
had been maintained at Kampala. 

When in January, 1692, after Lugard's return, it was found 
that the Company had ordered the abandonment of Uganda, 
Williams nobly offered to sacrifice his private means to 
maintain a garrison and administration in the country, rather 
than that such a blot should fall on the name of England. In 
the Christian civil war, which broke out shortly after, it was 
Williams who led the decisive attack on the King's Hill in 
the battle of Mengo ; it was he who conducted the successful 
asaaalt on Bulingagwe and subdued the Sese Islands. When 
insnrrection broke out in Usoga, Williams was again the 
means of restoring peace and order. 

A gallant soldier, a clear-headed and firm administrator, it 
was under him that, daring the close of the Company's rule 
in Uganda, that divided country had, after many years, its 
first glimpse of prosperity. When I retamed to Uganda in 
December, 1892, the progress in the country was most marked. 
Boads and cultivation had advanced, and from the borders 
of Kavirondo to the confines of Bnddn Williams' rule was 
respected and obeyed. The only cause tor misgiving was the 
attitude of the Mohammedan party. 

This faction, compact and united in the three provinces 
which had been allotted to them, did not rest in peaoe and 
cultivate their shambas. Their constitution was peculiar. 
They had lost by desertion many of their peasantry, the 
cultivating class, partly from the cruelty with which they 
enforced Mohammedan rites and partly because the Bakopi 
were tired of on unsettled life, and preferred to take service 
under Christian chiefs. These desertionB reacted on the 
party in two ways. The chiefs were owners of fertile lands 
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which they had not safBoieni hands to till, and the proportum 
of anned men, who had toand pleasore and profit in a life of 
war, was high as compared with the more peaceful portion of 
the oommnnity. This led to a good deal of daooity on theii 
borders, which were on that account gradnall; being deserted 
by their Christian neighbonrs, and the Mohammedan territoiy 
was rapidly being Borronnded by a belt of desert, in which the 
shambas were allowed to rtm wild, and where no one dared to 
Bettle. In the aatumn of 1892 Williams caused one notorious 
robber to be execoted at the capital, but this acted only as a 
slight deterrent. Baids and dacoity were rife, the former 
oatdde, the latter within, the borders of Uganda. 

There was a large settlement of Hobammedans at Natete, 
Mackay's old mission-station at the capital, and thefts, with 
or withont violence, became of frequent occurrence. Abdool 
Basod, whom Lugard bad left as chief of Butnnm and 
recognised head of the Waganda Mohammedans, a man with 
the reputation of a lover of peace, had lost his influence, and 
Jnma, a young and daring chief, was now styled by his party 
their Eatikiro. He lived at Natete, where he bad assembled 
round him a number of the young and impetaous bloods of his 
faction. This colony at the capital made little or no attempt 
to cultivate, yet constantly complained that they had not 
sufficient food. They studied to maintain the closest intimacy 
with Selim Bey and the Soudanese, and the fort mosque 
became their habitual meeting-place. 

The Mohammedan party had intrigued with the Catholics, 
with a view to a combined attack on the Protestants, hot the 
Catholics refused their overtures. They were also intimately 
connected with the Soudanese in the Unyoro forts, instigating 
them to raids which resulted in the capture and sale of slaves. 
The hope that the repatriated Mohammedans would settle 
down into peaceable citizens was thus daily proving more and 
more illusory ; instead, the tension was growing greater and 
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greater. WilliamH, though slow to move, was not unmindful 
of the increasing gravity of the situation. 

Id the winter of 1892-9S there came a crisis. A serioas 
disturbance had been caused by the Mohammedans near their 
border, and Williams demanded that the offenders shoold be 
handed over to him for trial. No notice was taken of his 
order. This led to an ultimatum, and the Mohammedans 
were given a limited period in which to submit to the terms 
imposed. Ab the time gradually paBsed, and no sign of sub- 
nuBBion waB made, the excitement in the capital increased. 

ki length the period of grace allowed was over, and the 
Mohammedans remained defiant. War seemed the only 
solution. Selim Bey now stepped in and did his utmost to 
induce Williams to extend the period, backing up his other 
arguments by hints that his men would not fight against their 
co-rehgionists. At the same time he and Mbogo persuaded 
their party to nominally fulfil the stipulated conditions, and, 
though the ringleaders in the late disturbance were never sur- 
rendered, Williams professed himself satisfied, and allowed the 
matter to drop. This produced but a temporary lull, for 
Jama's party was gaining confidence, and on January 8, 189S, 
there was very nearly war in the capital. Early that Sunday 
morning the fort bugles rang out the alarm, and the whole 
garrison rapidly fell in under arms, while the Maxims were 
prepared for action. The Protestants could be seen streaming 
out of church and rushing for their weapons, while bodies of 
men, already armed, were running towards the hills overlook- 
ing the Mohammedan quarter. 

The Soudanese guard, which bad been stationed on the 
outskirts of Natete as a precautionary meaanre, reported that 
there had been a disturbance, in which some Froteatant 
houses had been looted and burnt, and that both sides were 
preparing for war. Williams, leaving the fort in a state of 
defence under Major Smith, hastily set out with a small 
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guard to visit the Mohammedans, having already sent orgeat 
messagea to the Protestant chiefs to restrain their lolloweis. 
As we reached the commanding httle hill by the Fokino's 
qo&rter, a fine view was obtained of Matete and a great 
panorama of hill and dale, but a most disquieting sight was 
the rapidly>acoumulatiiig bands of armed men which crowned 
every hill surrounding the Mohammedan quarter. Messages 
were at once sent to them to dismiss, and Williams, descend- 
ing amongst the Mohammedans, patiently investigated the 
details of the original disturbance. 

The Soudanese report proved true, and we saw the smoking 
embers of what had been a Protestant's house, surrounded by 
niunistakable signs of violence. In the end two Moham- 
medans were made priaoners, and the matter appeared settled. 
While Williams had been away, several minor disturbances 
had occurred in the Mohammedan settlement which had 
sprung up round Mbogo's residence, and the guard-room at 
Kampala was full of prisoners arrested by Smith. Later in 
the day a few shots were fired, and that night Williams con- 
sidered it desirable to put a strong picquet over the Boman 
Catholic mission - station, while the Protestants placed a 
guard on Namirembe. 

Next day there were more disturbances, and Monseignear 
Hirth reported that an alarming rumour was abroad to the 
effect that the Soudanese meant to make common cause with 
the Mohammedans. On January 10th renewed disturbances 
occurred durmg the night, and war-drums were beaten. So 
great was the anxiety in the capital that the Boman Catholic 
missionaries packed up their effects preparatory to leaving for 
Buddo. Peace was, however, again restored, but so strained 
were the relations that a few days later there was another 
rush to arms because a few shots had been fired at a leopard 
in an outlying garden. 

Williams, feeling that the Boman Catholics had not at the 
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elofie of the late civil war got enough territory, had opened 
negotiaiioDB between the two Chriatiaa sects, with a view to 
inoreasiog the Catholic territory. These negotiations, much 
to his disappointment, broke down. The Mohammedans, 
hearing of them, decided they, too, must have additional land. 
About this time news was received of the approach of an 
Imperial GommiesioDer, and all such questions were left over 
till after his arrival. 

In due course the Imperial Commissioner, Sir Gerald 
Fortal, arrived, accompanied by a large staff, with an escort 
of 300 Zanzibar troops. On April 1, 1898, the Company's 
flag at Kampala was replaced by the Union Jack, and a few 
days later Williams left for the coast with the proud satisfac- 
tion that, daring both his periods of administration, civil war 
in Uganda had been averted. He took with him all the old 
Soudanese, except eighteen who remained as drill^instmetors 
and officers for the new troops that were to be raised. 

This appears a fitting time to glance at the general state of 
afhirs, not only as regards Uganda, but in the adjacent 
countries, in order that we may the better follow and understand 
the development of the Mohammedan outbreak that ensued. 

In Uganda, as we have seen, there was a general increase 
of prosperity : roads had been cleared, cultivation had in- 
creased, and the markets were flourishing. In the north-west 
of Sittgo, and in the north of Bulamwezi and Chagwe, pro- 
mising settlements were springing up where formerly had 
been nothing bat jungle and deserted shambas. The Moham- 
medan provinces were in a more unsatisfactory state, and 
many properties bad been neglected, while others had passed 
oat of cultivation altogether. Boond the Mohammedan 
borders people were afraid to settle, owing to the lawless pro- 
pensities of their nei^boars, and South-west Singo had for 
the same reason been bat sparsely inhabited. The dread of a 
fresh Mohammedan ontbreEik was gaining ground in the land. 
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but BO far nothing bad occurred beyond dacoity and isolated 
distorbances. The Catholics in Buddu, though complaining 
bitterly of their cramped condition, had adhered to the treaty 
they bad made with Lngard. 

Beyond the weetem border things were more unpromising. 
After nine months' absence, Mr. Beddie had just returned from 
Unyoro and Usongora, where he bad been sent in June, 1692. 
He had travelled over a great deal of country, and bad mode 
valuable maps of his routes, but reported that the temper 
of the people in many diatricta was distinctly hostile to 
Europeans. In Unyoro he had been attacked more than 
onee, and in Eitakwenda had lost several men in beating off 
the assaults of the natives. This hostile feeling was due to 
the misconduct of the Sondaneae who had been left to hold the 
chain of torts, and whose high-handed proceedings I have 
referred to in a previous chapter. 

In Usongora itself, the once peaceful district nortii of Lake 
Albert Edward, there hod been trouble, although Fort George 
was held by Swahilis, who got on better with the natives than 
the Soudanese did. Lugard had appointed Karakwanzi para- 
moont chief of Usongora, but, as Owen afterwards found out, 
Earakwanzi bad no claim to the position, and bad to live 
close to the fort and under its protection. The Wasongora 
would not obey his orders, and the Swahili garrison, and 
afterwards Owen himself, found it much easier to deal witb 
their district chiefs direct. The Manyema slave-bunters had 
returned to the Semiliki River in great force, after having 
devastated the country near Mazamboni and Kavalli's on the 
withdrawal of Selim Bey's Soudanese, and had established 
themselves in a strong stockaded position. From this fortress 
they raided Usongora and carried off many slaves. The 
small Swahili garrison of Fort George, which was guarding 
the Salt Lake, moved out to assist the Wasongora, but was 
roughly handled by the slave-raiders, and lost several killed 
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and wounded. News of this reverse had reached the Soudanese 
torts, and a reinforcement of these wild soldiers had marched 
to Fort George, where their advent bad complicated matters 
by alienating the Waeongora. 

I have already mentioned that Sir Gerald Portal sent 
Major Owen and Captain Portal to Unyoro to enlist three 
companies of Soudanese. One of these companies was to be 
despatched at once to Uganda for duty in that conntry, while 
the others were to be concentrated as far as possible on the 
two eastern forts near the borders of Uganda, with a detached 
post to keep open commonication with, and protect, Easagama 
of Tom. There were also a nnmber of old officers and others 
whom it was not considered desirable to enlist, and these, with 
their wives, families and slaves, amounting to about 2,000 
souls, were to be broaght into Uganda and granted land on 
which to settle. But such difficulties attended the satisfactory 
settlement of the 1,200 or 1,800 people who came to Mengo 
with the newly-enlisted company, that Sir Gerald Portal sent 
connter-ordera to Major Owen directing him to retain the un- 
enlisted for the present in Unyoro until arrangements could 
be made for them in Uganda. 

As these orders took some fifteen days in reaching Owen, 
they were too late, for that energetic officer had already sent 
off the onenlisted towards Uganda, and all he could now do 
was to halt them at Fort de Winton to await further orders. 
There was very little food at this fort, and at its neighbour. 
Fort BriggB, and the scarcity was still further aggravated by 
this large caravan which had now to encamp there. More- 
over, these counter-orders created great dissatisfaction amongst 
the old officers and their followers, who had been taken from 
the comparative plenty of the western forts under the im- 
pression that they were being led to a still richer land in 
Uganda, and now found themselves stopped in a desolate and 
devastated region, where famine loomed in the imminent 
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future. I Bhftll have more to aay of this in its proper place. 
In the meantime, leaving Major Owen, Captain Portal, and 
Mr. Grant bosily engaged in training and disciplining their 
new troops, and contending against the enormous difScolty of 
feeding 4,700 people in a wasted country now parched hy 
long-continued drought, let us see what was happening in 
Uganda. 

Sir Gerald Portal had built a small tort at Kibibi, in (he 
Mohanmiedan province of Butambala, and garrisoned it with 
twenty Swahilis. It lay on the road to the Unyoro forts, for 
Lugard's circuitous route through Ankole had been already 
abandoned by Williams in favour of the shorter though more 
difficult one, which ran through the western provinces of 
Uganda. The questions at issue between the Protestants and 
Boman Cathohes had been satisfactorily arranged, and the 
latter party had been granted a large accession of territory. 

The Mohammedan problem alone remained unsolved. 
They demanded an additional province, Bnsiro, which was at 
t^B time one of the most flourishing and best cultivated in 
Uganda. Lawful claims to this they had none. Though, at 
the outside, mustering only five per cent, of the population, they 
had already got territory far in excess of what their numbers 
warranted, and an even larger proportion of chieftainships. 
In the provinces allotted to them they had allowed a number 
of sbambas to go out of cultivation, while others were sadly 
neglected ; yet they complained that food was scarce in their 
districts. Their conduct also told against them. They had 
not settled down peaceably in the country assigned to them, 
like the Eoman Cathohes, bat had been a constant source of 
trouble and annoyance, which had culminated in an extreme 
state of tension. Bobberies, not to say murders, at their 
hands were of common occurrence. 

By virtue of the provinces and chieftainships allotted to 
them, they were bound to pay certain taxes to the King, and 
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to fnnuBh a certain amount of labour ; they had not f alfilled 
these conditions, but acted aa if they constituted an inde- 
pendent State. To give them an opportunity of settling down 
and developing their country, these taxes had at first been 
remitted, but now that they were legally due they refused to 
pay, unless granted the new province they wanted. Their 
motive was obvious. Through their own idleness and rest- 
lessneas they had allowed the country they held to deteriorate, 
and now they wished to move into and enjoy the luxuriant 
plantations of Bosiro, which had been developed by the toil of 
others. Bosiro exhausted, they would no doubt in another 
year clamour for a fresh district, on the plea of renewed 
acarcity of food. 

They were told that their claims to a new province were not 
recognised, that they had already more land than their 
nombers entitled them to, and that their condition, prosperous 
or the reverse, depended on their own industry. I was, how- 
ever, detailed privately to ascertain if it would be feasible, or 
desirable, to allot them a few small shambas midway between 
the capital and the nearest Mohammedan province of Batam- 
bala. I reported in' favour of giving them a few in Busiro, 
close to the Namaya River, which were enclosed, by natural 
features of the ground, in a small well-marked group. Before 
Sir Gerald Portal could take any action on this report, the 
attitude of the party had become so defiant that it was out of 
the question to make them any concessions whatever. 

The immediate efiect of the Imperial Commissioner's re- 
fusal to extend their territory was an increase of crime at the 
capital, where matters were becoming more unsatisfactory 
than ever. The Mohammedan party at Natete were further 
reinforced, and became correspondingly independent. During 
the month of May they killed or wounded four Protestants in 
the capital or its immediate vicinity— an unprecedented 
record. A case was referred to Sir Gerald Portal, on which 
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be gave his decision, bat the Mohammedans paid no attention 
to his rnling. Meanwhile, ramonrs revived that the Soa- 
daneBo voald make common caosa \nth the Mohammedans, 
no doubt from the fact that their intimacy was steadily 
increasing. 

The attitade of Selim Bey was also far from satisfactory. 
He was annoyed that the unenlisted at the Unyoro forts had 
not been brought into Uganda tn toto, as he had said would 
be done in his Jetter which was read on parade at the enrol- 
ment of the Soudanese troops. When the third company 
sent off by Owen arrived at Kampala, they were ordered by 
Sir Qerald Portal to the oew headquarters he had founded 
at Fort Alice ; with this company came a certain nomber of 
nnenlisted men who were also to be located there. 

Sir Gerald was himself at Fort Alice, and it fell to Lien- 
tenant Villiers, who was commanding at Kampala, to see 
these orders carried out. He instructed Selim Sey accord- 
ingly, and was greatly surprised when the latter distinctly 
refused to allow the unenhated to proceed to Fort Alice. I 
was jast marching through Kampala, on retam to head- 
quarters from deputation duty, and Villiers reported to me 
the deadlock which had occurred. We went to see Setim 
fiey, who stoutly adhered to his position. He said we could 
do as we pleased with the enlisted soldiers and their families 
who were under our orders, bat that he was still the chief of 
all who had not been enlisted, and could not recognise that 
the British officers had any authority over them, and, finally, 
that he wished these men located at Kampala, and would not 
allow them to go to Fort Alice. 

This, of course, could not be tolerated, and Selim Bey was 
made to clearly understand the fact. Though discontented 
and dissatisfied, he was not yet ripe for active mutiny, and 
ultimately promised to issue the necessary orders. This he 
did not do, and so effectually did he thwart the efforts Villiers 
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made to carry out Sir Gerald Portal's wishes, that only a 
small portion of the unenlisted reached Fort Alice. Sir 
Gerald, to whom this serious affair was duly reported, took no 
action in the matter, in spite of the representations of the 
military officers of his staff, who viewed with misgiving any 
loosening of the bonds of discipline. It happened in the early 
part of May, and produced, as might be expected, a renewal 
of activity on the part of the Mohammedans, who looked on 
Selim Bey as their head and representative in the councils of 
the Europeans. 

On May 15th a somewhat serioas disturbance occurred in 
the Mohammedan quarter, and about twenty shots were fired. 
A few nights later the Protestant chief Mukasa was killed by 
a Mohammedan on one of the roads neEir Natete. Towards 
the end of the m<mth both the Mohammedans and Selim Bey 
became more active. The former repeatedly pressed their 
claims to be granted the province of Busiro, and Selim Bey 
sent a party of soldiers with some Mohammedan chiefs to 
intimidate the King into granting their demand. This was 
reported to the Imperial Commissioner, who was, however, 
satisfied by Selim's denial of any knowledge of the trans- 
action. That the story was true is undoubted ; the plan was 
made in Selim's own house, as afterwards admitted by chiefs 
concerned, and the party of soldiers was then and there told 
off by Selim himself, as the non-commissioned officer who 
commanded it confessed. 

A few days later Selim Bey followed this up by a letter to 
Sir Gerald Portal, in which he urged him to grant the 
Mohammedan request, and allot them additional territory. 
This was the first open move that Selim Bey had made in 
support of the Mohammedan party, and it was ominoos of 
future tronble. After the fast-approaching departure of Sir 
Gerald Portal for the coast, and with him hie Zanzibar troops, 
Selim Bey's Soudanese would form the only military body 
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vitb which British aathority w&s to be upheld in the country. 
Selim was sapposed to exercise tmhmited inflnence over his 
men, and it was lor this very reason that he had been 
engaged at the high rate of pay ot 400 mpees a month, and 
constituted native Com m andapt of the battalion. If the native 
Commandant of the troops was to be permitted to take ap the 
Mohammedan oanse and constitate himself their partisaa, the 
fatore work of British officials in Uganda would be rendered 
impossible. 

Sir Gerald Portal demanded an explanation from Selim 
Bey, who contented himself with averting that his letter had 
no political significance whatever. With this excuse Sir 
Gerald appeared satisfied, bat at that time he was not in a 
condition of either mind or body to deal with the matter in 
his usual firm and decided manner. Not only bad long and 
arduous work, anxious negotiations and an immense amount 
of sedentary office work lowered his general tone, but he had 
only a few days before been prostrated with fever, and was 
worn out with anxiety for bis brother, who lay dying in 
Kampala. 

On May 27th Captain Baymond Portal' died. He had become 
seriously ill when alone at the eastern Unyoro forts, and had 
made a gallant effort to reach Kampala. The greater part of 
the way to the intermediate post of Eibibi he had been carried 
by his men, and he arrived in a terrible state of exhaustion, 
having had very little food be conld touch. At Kibibi he was 
met by Yilliers, who, as soon as it was known that Caj^ain 
Portal was ill, left the capital and pushed on by forced 
marches to meet him. He and Br. Baxter, of the Church 
Missionary Society, who followed a day later, brought the 
sick man to Kampala, where he could be properly housed and 
given a chance for his life. Here he was attended with un- 
remitting care by Brs. Baxter and Mo&t, the latter of whom 
was at once summoned from Port Alice. But medical skill 
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and careful narsing proved of no avail, and a most promising 
career was brought to an untimely end. Next day he was 
boried with military hoooors in the chorchyard at Namiiembe, 
where he sleeps next to De Winton, who also lost his life in 
the Bwampa of Soathem Onyoro. 

The blow to Sir Gerald was crashing, for he had all along 
believed that his brother would recover. He looked a different 
man, and the officers of his staff were agreed that the sooner 
he marched for the coast the better, as change of scene and 
the varied incidents of marching life woald enable him to 
recover, while if he remained in Uganda a total collapse was 
feared. 

Sir Qerald Portal had promised the King and chiefs to hold 
a farewell durbar at which he would settle the Mohammedan 
question once for all. On May 29, 189S, this memorable 
durbar was held, and to prevent all possibility of mistake, 
Mr. Pilkington, of the Church Missionary Society, was asked 
to act as interpreter. The result of this durbar I have 
already mentioned — the Mohammedan chiefs openly threat- 
ened rebellion if their demands were not acceded to. These 
demands were refused, and Sir Gerald Portal warned them 
that he had given me instructionB to deport their leaders if 
they gave trouble, and that he himself would await in 
Eavirondo a further report of their conduct before marching 
onward to the coast. The following day he left for 
Eavirondo. 

Sir Gerald Portal bad done an immense amount of work 
in a very short space of time, and had nearly worn himself 
out by his ceaseless energy. He solved two of the great 
problems of Uganda, but the cloud of Mohammedan rebellion, 
which before his arrival already loomed above the horizon, 
had rapidly increased and spread, until, on his departure, it 
completely overshadowed the land. 

16 
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TBB LAST FOBTNIOBT BBPOBB THB OUTBBBAK — BBLIH BST'S 
INTRIOtlBa. 

No BOOQer had the Mohammedaji chiefs left Sir Grerald 
Portal's final durbar, than they went in a body to interview 
BeliiD Bey, with whom they were closeted for some time. 
When this meeting broke ap, they did not wear the mien of 
disappointed men whose last hope of securing advantage for 
their party had been radely shattered, bat, on the contrary, 
they eeemed elat«d and in good spirits. What ocenrred at 
this consultation was not known until some weeks later, when 
some of the Mohammedan chiefs were pat on their trial for 
their share in the rebellion, and the truth became known. 

From the information of chiefs concerned, the gist of what 
took place at this memorable interview was somewhat aa 
follows. The Mohammedan chiefs asked Selim Bey to make 
a last effort to indace the Imperial Commissioner to grant 
their demands before he left for the coast. Bat Selim pointed 
oat that the departare of Sir Gerald Portal was not a dis- 
advantage, bot in itself an advantage to the caose, for with 
him also departed his escort of Zansibar troops. Aiter theee 
bad left, none bat Selim's men woold remain to guard the 
forts, with their stores and aopphes of arms and anunonition. 
So all that had to be done was to wait patiently until Sir 
Grerald was well dear of Uganda, when he, Selim Bey, could 
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speak to the new ConmuBBioner with mnch greater weight. 
It the latter Bboald prove as obdurate ae the Imperial Com- 
miflsioner had done, nothing was easier than to arrest him 
and his European staff in their beds, any night he chose. 
Then the reserve arms and ammunition in the forts coold be 
served oat to faithful followers ot the Prophet, and the 
combined force of the Soudanese and Mohammedan Waganda, 
with over 1,000 breechloading rifles in their hands, could 
sweep the ChristiaDs out of the country, and set up a 
Mohammedan State, with Mbogo as Sultan. Meanwhile the 
Mohammedans must secretly prepare for war, and assemble 
as many of their followers as possible at Natete until the 
signal should be given. Such was the story of the Moham- 
medan chiefs, and, if absolutely correct, the blame would be 
thrown entirely on Selim Bey. But it is more probable that 
this well'laid plot had been discussed before, and that on Sir 
Crerald Portal's final refusal to grant the Mohammedan parfy 
the additional land they desired, their chiefs resorted to Selim 
Bey to report their non-success, and to see if he was prepared 
to back them up in carrying the plan into execntion. 

Whoever may have been moat to blame, there appears no 
doubt that as early as May 29th the plot of future mutiny and 
rebellion was thought out, and that the chiefs of the 
Mohammedan faction were only waiting till their organiEation 
was complete, and the caravan of the Imperial Commissioner 
at a safe distance. 

But when I took over charge from Sir Gerald Portal I did 
not know this, and, though I could see that a crisis was 
inevitable in the near future, I trusted, as did Sir Glerald him- 
self, that only the Mohammedans were concerned, and that 
Selim Bey would keep out of it. 

On May 81, 1898, Mr. Berkeley, who had been left behind 
by the Imperial CommissioDer to settle the outstanding 
question of a road for the Catholics from Mawakota to the 

15— a 
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oapitsl, announced Sir Gerald Portal'B decision, and then left 
to catob up his cararan. I had hardly retamed to the fort, 
after accompanying Berkeley a mile or two on his road, when 
I almost simoltaneonsly received two letters, from the heads 
of the two missione in the capital, protesting warmly against 
the decision, each considering that the other party had got an 
unfair advantage. However, both thrae worthy gentlemen, 
after a personal interview with me, expressed themselves 
satisfied, and regretted that the native informatioii on which 
they based their letters bad been somewhat exaggerated. 

On June 1st Selim Bey began to test the strength of the new 
administration. He sent up a message by his confidential 
sergeant to say that he wished a meeting of all the Europeans 
in the capital convened with as little delay as possible, as he 
desired to expound his views. Mr. Gredge, the Tunei corre- 
spondent, was with me when the message was delivered, and 
remarked that the Bey had lost no time in asserting himself. 
Bat though we joked about it, the afEair was in reality serious. 
I at once visited Selim, and, on his assuring me that the 
message hod been correctly delivered, I informed him that 
such conduct could not be tolerated, and that if he had any- 
thing to say he must say it to me. The Bey began by 
adopting an independent attitude. He explained that he was 
not originally a Company's servant, but the independent 
commander of a large body of Soudanese ; that he had been 
invited into Uganda by Lugard ; and that all orders to the 
Soudanese had passed through him, while he had been 
consulted in all matters relating to the Mohammedans. He 
also added, that the ChriBtian Waganda had Europeans to 
bring forward their claims, but the Mohammedan Waganda 
had no one but him. I informed biin that, whatever might 
have been the case in the past, he was now an officer in the 
service of the British, Commandant of the Soudanese battaUon, 
and as such would be treated with all the customary respect 
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due to hiB position and rank ; bat I warned him that it was 
impossible to allow him to interfere in the politios of the 
country. He then admitted that, as Commandant of the 
Soudanese troops, he, as well as those troops, was onder the 
orders of the British Commissioner, but maintained that he 
was also the independent head of the onenlisted Soudanese, 
and must be recognised as such. These nnenlisted, we may 
note, were, in point of numbers and fighting spirit, not far 
inferior to the enlisted soldiery. To this argument I naturally 
replied that I recognised no such distinction ; that the on- 
enlisted, as long as they remained in the coontry for which I 
was responsible to Her Majesty's Government, were under my 
orders, and would be treated as an integral portion of the 
population ; that any who objected to be so dealt with were at 
perfect liberty to return to Eavilli's or the Soudan if they 
pleased, but that as long as they remamed in Uganda they 
must obey my orders, and not those of the native Commandant 
of the Soudanese battalion. 

On Selim Bey still objecting, I quietly but firmly informed 
him that, as Acting Commissioner, I had been given extensivfl 
powers, and was prepared to use them should my orders be 
trifled with or disobeyed. The Bey then judged it wise to 
moderate his language, but, however, again brought forward 
the Mohammedan claims to fresh territory, and said, if they 
were not satisfied, they talked of again migrating to Unyoro. 
I listened to what he had to say, and then stated that the 
Mohammedan claims bad already been investigated by Sir 
G«rald Portal and bis decision announced, and that, though 
Selim had for this oceasion been allowed to have his say, he 
must in future avoid mixing himself up in the Mohammedan 
question, which was a purely political, and not a religious, one. 

Later on I had an interview with Juma, the so*called 
Mohammedan Eatikiro, and impressed on him the necessify 
of the Mohammedans submitting to the King, and doing tiieir 
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daty as subjects of the Eabaka of Uganda. Jama, thoogh 
polite, did not, to jndge from his somewhat diplomatic 
language, hold out much hope of a satisfactory settlement. 
Meanwhile it appeared to me that the first thing to do was to 
move Selim Bey to Port Alice, where it would be more difficult 
tor the Mohammedan chiefs to intrigue with him, as tbey 
were habitually doing. When he should be rranoved firom 
their councils, I hoped that by patience a peaceful settlement of 
the Mohammedan qaestion might yet be obtained. Selim Bey's 
health had been poor at Kampala, and he had often talked of 
paying a visit to Munynnyu, so I told him to go from that plaos 
to Fort Alice by the steel boat which I ordered to Munyimyii 
for the pnrpose. At the same time the Soudanese in Kampala 
were paid up in full, and Mr. Wilson was sent to Port Alice to 
pay the two companies there. This left me alone in Kampala, 
for Dr. Moffat and Mr. Oedge were already at Fort Alice, but 
I thought it desirable, in the approaching crisis, that the 
Boldieiy should have no grievance as regards arrears of pay. 

On June 4th bad news was received from Owen in Unyoro, 
who wrote very full despatches and requested meet strongly 
that these might be sent after Sir Gerald Portal, should he 
have already left Uganda, as Owen wished him to fully nndw- 
stand, before he went home, the extreme difficnltiea of th* 
pOBition in Unyoro. 

The situation there during the last few weeks was some- 
what as follows : Major Owen, after enlisting the required 
Soudanese troops, had left Captain Portal in charge, and 
marched to the Bait Lake, accompanied by Mr. Grant. He 
had also taken with hi'm Easagama of Torn, to show him the 
district of Kitakwenda, where Sir Gerald Portal had suggested 
be might settle, if he did not care to remain in Torn, after the 
northern forts were abandoned. At Fort George Owen fooud 
that the mixed garrison of Soadaoese and Swahilis had not 
proved acceptable to the Wasongora, who were passively 
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hoBtile and could hardly be prevailed od to tarnish Boffieient 
food for the garrison. He also heard of the Manyema raid, 
and that they were in targe force in a strong stockade vest of 
the Bemiliki River, in the territories of the Congo Free State. 
Owen Bent messages to them, informing them that the British 
Ck>TemmeQt had now replaced the Company in Uganda, and 
warning them against fatare raiding. The Manyema made 
prisoners of his envoys and landed at his threats. Owen also 
got hold of two letters from the Manyema ; one was a defiance 
to the Commandant of Fort George, while the other appeared 
to be addressed to the Waganda Mohammedans, telling them 
of the reverses the troops of the Congo Free State had sofiered, 
saying that all the white men had been expelled from 
Tanganyika westwards, and advising the Mohammedan party 
in Uganda to fortify themselves and not submit to the white 
men, as the Manyema were coming to their assistance. 

Owen had not a enfficient force to take immediate action, 
and was, moreover, himself in ill-health. In a few days, how- 
ever, being recovered sofKciently to march again, he crossed 
Beatrice Golf and entered Northern Ankole. He foond the 
inhabitants of this district far from as friendly a& he had 
expected, owing to the fact that he had not trade goods, to 
give them the handsome presents to which they appeared 
accnstomed. After some difficulty he got guides, who led him 
astray. When a day or two later he discovered their treachery, 
he dismissed them, and proceeded to strike out his own line 
through Eitakwenda to Fort Briggs. In Eitakwenda the 
people were distinctly hostile, and Owen was farther hampered 
by having to march without roads through a difficult and 
overgrown country, where he suffered from want of water. 
Mr. Grant was with him, but his escort consisted of only 
about twenty Soadanese, and his whole caravan did not 
exceed fifty men. He pushed stubbornly on, in spite of the 
daily increasing boldness of the natives, who now crowded 
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round biB caravan on the march, threatening it with their 
epeare. At last they swooped down on the rear guard, and 
attempted to carry off the few goats his eolomn possessed, 
and he was obliged to figbt in self-defence. Small as his 
party was, he gave the enemy a sharp lesson, and was after 
this fight permitted to proceed in peace. 

Food difficolties were very great, and Owen and Grant had 
to sabeist for days on a few sweet-potatoes and each pigeons 
as they could shoot. The former had the farther anxiety that 
he might miss the fort, and march past it into hostile Unjoro 
with his small party. However, his compass-line was nearly 
correct, and he reached Fort Briggs without further accident. 

The prospect had not materially brightened. Daring his 
absence, the Wanyoro, seeing the northern forts weakened, 
bad attacked in great force ; the garrison had beaten them off 
snccessfally, but the Wanyoro anny had then marched soath 
and occupied the road between Forts Lome and Briggs, and 
thus completely severed the line of communications. Bim- 
bashi Shakri, who was at Fort Briggs at the time, had sallied 
out with a party of thirty Soadanese to reconnoitre, and had 
fallen into an ambnscade. At the first volley Shukri had 
been killed, and the Soudanese soldiers, making bnt a poor 
stand, finally fled in disorder to Fort Briggs, having lost, in 
addition to their Bimbashi, a Mulazin and several men. 
Grant was at once despatched to relieve the garrison, bat 
found that the Wanyoro, satisfied with the success thay had 
achieved, had retired northwards. Shukri's death was a great 
loss, as he was not only a capable and energetic ofBcer, but 
one of proved loyalty to the British. 

At Forts Briggs (No. 3) and De Winton (No. 4) Owen found 
the garrisons were almost in a state of mntiny. The long- 
continned drought had rained the partial attempts at cultiva- 
tion ronnd the forts, while the active operations of Eabarega's 
army, and the defeat and death of Shakri, deterred them 
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from sending parties far afield, and prevented snpplies from 
being forwarded from Torn. Scarcity, amounting to famine, 
had already made itself felt. When Owen arrived, the soldiers 
fell in armed, and respectfally asked for food ; the weeping 
and wailing women and children crowded round with the 
same request, while amongst the great mass of nnenlisted it 
took the form of a demand. But for Owen's cool and collected 
demeanour, there might even now have been a catastrophe. 
He, however, succeeded in quieting them, in imparting to 
them some of his own confidence, and immediately despatched 
an immense caravan to Torn for provisions. 

In his letters he pointed out that it was necessary he 
should have reinforcements, a Maxim, reserve ammunition, 
and stores, to enable him to defeat the Wanyoro, who were 
still in the field, and to attack the Monyema, who had seized 
his envoys. 

In forwarding these despatches, I gave a brief account of 
the state of affairs in Uganda, stating that the Mohammedans 
were in a condition of veiled rebellion, and intriguing with 
Selim Bey, who was in a very uncertain frame of mind, and 
considered the defeat and death of Shukri was directly dae to 
onr retention of the Unyoro forts with reduced garriaons, a 
measure which he had informed Sir Gerald Portal would 
prove a mistake. He also made capital out of the famine that 
prevailed at the forts, and was generally sullen and diBsatisfied. 
I pointed out that a renewal of the alliance between the 
Mohammedans in Uganda and the Arab or Manyema party 
outside must be prevented at all costs, and proposed to 
strengthen Owen and to make a counter-raid on Eabarega's 
capital, and bo relieve the presBure on the former's com- 
monications. These despatches reached Sir Qerald Portal, 
whose health was already much unproved by change of life at 
Wakoli's in Usoga, and he at once replied. His letter was 
headed 'One inarch beyond Wakoli's,' and dated 'June 8, 
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1893.' In this he poeitdTel? forbade any miiitar; operationi 
against the Manyeoia in the territory of the Congo Free State, 
and any attempt to recover the prisoners by foroe. He also 
ordered the immediate evacaation of Fort George at the Salt 
Lake, and, as soon as the immediate difficnlties were settled, to 
let Tom go, and withdraw into Uganda. With referenoe to toy 
BQggeated counter-attack on UnyorOt he agreed in the follow- 
ing terms : ' If Owen has got his people together and can hold 
his own, bat is still threatened by a foroe of Wanyoro, then it 
may be wise to make a counter-raid into Unyoro.' Sir Qerald 
expected to reach Mamia's in Kavirondo in a tew days, and 
annoonced his intention of halting there until June 2lBt, 
when, if the gravity of the situation bad not lessened, he 
would return to Uganda. 

The position all round was thus very serious. The main 
idea of concentrating the bulk of the Unyoro ganisone at the 
western forte, near the Uganda border, bad been that, in caee 
of internal trouble in Uganda itself, they would be available to 
support the central authority. Now, however, not only was 
Owen unable to do this, but he was also in pressing need of 
reinforcements. I was the only military officer in Uganda, 
where I had two civilian assistants and the doctor ; in Us(^ 
was Captain Arthur with one civil assistant, and in Unyoro 
was Major Owen with another civil assistant, Mr. Grant 
The post in the Mohammedan country was now a soorce of 
weakness, as its small garrison of twenty Swahilis could not 
Buccessfally oppose the large force of Mohammedans in the 
vicinity, should there be a rising, so on June 6th I sent a small 
party with letters to Owen detailing the general situation in 
Uganda, and the probabiUfy of a Mohammedan rising, and 
despatched orders to Eibibi that the garrison of that post were 
to accompany the mail-carriers to Major Owen, and place 
themselves under his orders. This was auceessfnlly done, and 
Owen thus warned of what was happening in Uganda. By 
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this time a freeh deapatch from Owen waa received, to the 
effect that the Unyoro army had retired, that his communica- 
tions were now open, and that he was anxiouBl; awaiting 
reinforcements before attacking the Manyema. 

On Jmie 6th Mbogo paid me a visit, and asatired me that he 
bad no part in the Mohammedan tronble, and that personally 
he was in tavotir of his party settling down into peaceable 
citizens, bat that Juma, the Mahommedan Mnjasi, and othm: 
chiefs had a strong faction who were opposed to this course. 
The same day it was annoanced by the King, on my sugges- 
tion, that a fall baraza would meet on June 12th to deal with 
the Mohammedan question, and the chiefs of the malcontents 
were directed to attend. 

On Jane 9th Selim Bey left for Port Alice. He had, before 
his departure, undoubtedly caused some discontent amongst 
the soldiery by insinuating that the defeat and death of 
Shukri and the famine at the forts were dne to a careless 
disregard of the well-being of the Soudanese. Two kidnapping 
cases in which Soudanese women were reported to have been 
carried off by the Protestants also caused ill feeling. Both of 
the missing women turned up in a few days, and I held a 
most searching inquiry into the circumstances, with the result 
that, though I could not legally prove that Selim Bey or any 
of his officers had purposely secluded the women, there was 
little doubt that both cases were got-up jobs, with a view to 
embittering the soldiery against the Prot^tant Waganda. 

Selim Bey took five days over the twenty odd miles that 
lay between Port Alice and Monynnyo, the port of Mengo, 
and his men amused themselves en rovie by looting a station 
which belonged to the Church Missionary Society. Bnt events 
were now rapidly drawing to a climax, and before there was 
time to deal with this misconduct, fresh offences followed in 
rapid succession. Selim Bey landed at Port Alice, marched 
in state to his new quarters, flying the Mohammedan flag, 
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and at once took ap an attitnde of opposition towards Mi. 
Reddie, who was then commanding at Fort Alice, and coonter- 
manded some of bis orders, especially those regarding the 
reserve. Sir Gerald Portal, before his departure, had sanc- 
tioned my raising from amongst the nneulisted Soadanese a 
reserve force of 260 men on a rednced scale of pay. Thisvas 
not only vith a view to increasing discipline, bnt also beoanse, 
after having gone into the matter carefully, I pointed ont that 
the pay and rations of 600 soldiers on the active list was not 
Ba£Scient to feed themselves and their 6,000 to 7,000 followers, 
while the increased emolnments dne to a reserve of 250 men 
wonld enable this to be done, and pat ns in a position to stop 
the looting and stealing which was so prevalent amongst the 
Soadanese followers. Certain non-fighting men were also to 
be formed into a regalarly>paid coolie corps. 

Selim Bey had been coosolted, and had annonnced that he 
woald do his best to farther the scheme. His ntmost efTorts, 
however, only prodaced seven candidates for the reserve, so it 
was evident he was secretly working against the scheme, 
which would have deprived him of mnch of the power he had 
claimed over the onenlisted. Mr. Beddie, at Port Alice, had 
got together some twelve to fifteen reservists, and was daily 
drilling them, when Selim Bey arrived, and iasned a pro- 
clamation that they were to be disbanded and in fatare the 
nnenlisted mast not obey Beddie's orders. 

On Jane 11th, the day before the big baraza, a Mohammedan 
reinforcement arrived at Natete, and a regular fusillade was 
opened to celebrate the event. I succeeded in quieting the 
disturbance, but had to place picquets on the Protestant end 
Boman Catholic mission-stations. This demonstration on the 
part of the Mohammedans was supposed to be wit^ a view to 
intimidating the King, and thus influencing his decision at the 
baraza next day. 

On June 12th the barasa assembled at the King's Court, and 
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aeveral minor Mohammedan chiefa attended it. The King . 
asked for a definite answer as to whether their part^ were 
prepared to be loyal sabjects, or wished to be considered rebels 
against his aathori^. They replied th^ were not ot sufB- 
cient rank to take upon themselves to apeak for all, bat would 
refer his question to their principal chiefs, and an answer 
would be given next day. Twenty-four hours later the 
Mohammedan Mujasi came to see me, told me the King had 
threatened war unless the Mohammedans paid their taxes 
and did their share of work, and asked me to interfere. I 
replied that the King was within his rights, and that the 
Mohammedans most either do their duty as subjects of 
Mwsnga or take the consequences. I explained that their 
religion was in no danger, and that the question was purely a 
political one. 

On the Majasi saying there would be war the following 
day, I replied that war or peace depended on the action of 
his own party; that if they decided to fight, I should 
certainly not protect them ; bnt if they elected for peace, they 
might depend on me to see that they were justly, and even 
generously, treated. Then in his presence I gave orders, to 
the native officers commanding the Soudanese company in 
Kampala, that no armed Mohammedans were to be allowed 
within our boundaries, as tbey talked of rebelling within a 
few hours against their rightful King. The Mujasi left me, 
and for several hours I was in uncertainty as to what his 
party proposed to do ; but finally be returned to say that be 
and the other chiefs had considered the matter, and had 
decided to submit. The following day a few pet^ Moham- 
medan chiefs began their share of work on the royal build- 
ings, and everyone hoped that at the eleventh hour peace 
had been secured. 

Sir Gerald Portal wrote to me a most eologistic letter on 
my conduct of these negotiationB, which he considered finally 
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settled the Mofaammedan qaeBtion ; bat we bad dl recfconed 
without Selim Bey. 

The MohanuaedfU) anbnuBsion waa only a blind to gain 
time while the matter was reported to Selim Bey at Port 
Alice and their preparations hastened. Had he even then 
refased to interfere, the matter would no doubt Itave dropped, 
and the Mohammedans have eetUed down in peace — for the 
time, at all events. But S^im did not dream of relinqoiahing 
hia championship of the cause of Islam. He encouraged the 
party to pereeTere, with the reentt that the war-drame were 
beaten in the Mohammedan proYinces, and their army 
assembled in the east of BoBuju, some thirty-five miles from 
Mengo, close to the spot where Lngard had concluded hia 
negotiatioQS at the close of the second Mohammedan war. 
So numerous and aggressive did they appear that Sekiwala, 
the Protestant chief who ruled the district of Singo, nearest to 
the border of Busuju, abandoned his properiy and fell back 
on Matiana with all his people. The Mohammedans at 
Natete, in the capital, were also farther reinforced till they 
mustered 1,200 gana. Selim Bey evidently thought the time 
was now nearly ripe for him to take actitm. So on June 16th 
he sent me, by his confidential sergeant, an intimidating and 
mutinous message, to the following effect : 

That he heard there waa a probability of a fight between 
the King Mwanga and the Waganda Mohammedana ; that 
he had told Mbogo not to fight, bat warned me that if I 
allowed the King Mwanga to fight the Mohammedans, he 
would consider such an action on tiie part of Mwanga 
as hostile action against himaelf ; and that his reason for 
adopting this position was that in conjunction with Captain 
Lngard he had brought back the Waganda Mohammedana to 
Uganda. 

This was nothing more nor less than rank mutiny, and I was 
now alive to the truly serious crisis that waa impending, I 
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had to bear in mind that Selim Be; and his men had been 
QOncerned in one snccessfal mutiny already in Equatoria; that 
a fate similar to Emin Pasha's might be mine, Bhoald I, like 
that unfortanate officer, attempt to temporize or let the matter 
slide. If Selim Bey had that influence over his men that he 
was sapposed to exert, the Boadaneee troops could not be 
depended on. WhateTer was done moat be very rieky, bnt the 
best chance of success seemed to rest in a rapid initiative, and 
this I decided to take. 

I had already been informed by the Protestant chiefs that, if 
Selim Bey and his men made common cause with the 
Mohammedans, they dare not face such odds, and that the 
people would break and flee. The Soman Catholic parfy 
were for the most part distant, and could not help in the 
crisis that was now upon us. I do not think I am wroi^ in 
saying that the native chiefs and gentlemen of both missions 
ooDgidered my position well-nigh desperate, and even amongst 
the Government officials defeat was looked on as almost in- 
evitable. Mr. Gedge had only a few days before said that 
such a combination would sweep us out of the country, and 
asked me what I could do to avert it. I had then made up 
my mind what course to pursue, if it came to the worst, but 
had hardly expected that the time for action would come so 
speedily. 

I knew enough of the Waganda to see that oar best, and 
indeed only, chance of a successful issue out of this gloomy 
situatioD lay in a rapid movement, which might disorganize 
the plans of the rebels, and enable us to beat them in detail, 
or even to cow them into submission. 

Having made up my mind to act, and act quickly, there was 
still much left to be done before the morrow. I had not only 
the Government officers and Government proper^ to consider, 
but the safely of the many missionarieB scattered about the 
countty, and till a late hour that night I was busy issuing my 
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orders. Owen was in a very critical position if the mntiny 
and rebellion broke oat, so my first duty was to write to him. 
I told him that the long-expected outbreak was apon ns, 
related the attitade which Selim Bey had now adopted, 
warned him that the road between hie forts and Uganda woold 
be no longer safe for small parties, and that in case of trooble 
with the Unyoro garrisons he should endeavour to take up a 
position in Torn, till I could send him reinforcements. Arthor 
was ordered to return to the capital from Usoga by forced 
marches, while his assistant, with all the men at his disposal, 
was to occupy the Nile ferry, and keep open our communica- 
tions with the coast. Beddie and Gredge at Port AUce were to 
leave tbe Sondanese in charge of the stores, with strict orders 
not to leave the station, and theniBelves with their Swahilis 
join me at Kampala next day. 

Tbe missionaries at the capital I meant to get into the fort 
the following day, and those in Singo were warned to take 
refuge in Bagwe Island in Lake Isolt. The mission-stations 
in Ghagwe and Budda I considered fairly safe for the present 
I was in hopes that the company of Soudanese at Kampala 
would stand by me, as I hod daily been drilling them, and 
was well known to the officers, but I meant to test their loyalty 
Tei7 soon. If they proved doubtful, my only force consiated 
of some eight Egyptian Soudanese and my Swahihg. 

I intended to get the missionaries into Kampala the succeed- 
ing morning, and bring Mbogo and the son of Karema into the 
same place for security, and then demand four of the principal 
Mohammedan chiefs ae hostages for the peaceful behaviour of 
their party until I could deal with Selim Bey. If they refused 
to do this, they would be attacked at Natete on June 18th, 
before they could get reinforcements from Port Alice. The 
Protestants were already in considerable force at the capital, 
and I had directed the Katikiro to quietly increase their 
strength by drawing in additional men from the provinces. 
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The only remainiag matter of any great importance was the 
recall of Sir Gerald Portal and his caravan. I was thoroughly 
aware that Sir Gerald's caravan coald not reach me onder 
three weeks at the earliest, and so could in no way asBist me 
in the actoal etru^Ie that mast come off in the next few days. 

Bat I might fairly arge that in the terribly despondent state 
of the Protestant Waganda, on whom I most chiefly rely, and, 
indeed, of the Earopeans, the knowledge that Sir Gerald 
Portal with his strong, well-armed caravan was hastening to 
oar assistance woold prove a moral factor of immense value. 
I might argue that if beaten in the field, as most people 
seemed to expect, I could still hope to hold oat in Kampala 
with the Europeans and Swahilis, and, while thus guarding 
the reserve rifles and ammunition, hold a large body of the 
enemy at bay, and allow of Sir Gerald rallying round him the 
Protestant Waganda in the east of Uganda, and perhaps 
turning the tables. 

Other reasons might be urged, but it will be sufficient to 
mention the chief one of all. Sir Gerald Portal was recalled in 
accordance with his own wiabes expressed in the letter of 
Jane 6th, from which I have already given certain quotations. 

NoTB. — The followiDg quotatioii &om another letter dated July 8th 
may be interestiiig. Sii Gerald saya : 

' Botii of OS [Colonel Bhodea and himself] are perfect]; readj and 
irillmg to pnt in another Sto months in Uganda. For myBeU, I should 
not mind it at oil.' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THH CBIBIB — TIOTOBY iX BUBAOA. 

On tbe mommg of Jane 17, 1893, one of the two eventful days 
vhich were destmed to decide whether British aathority and 
missionary enterprise were to retain their position in Uganda, 
or to be swept away by a violent revival of Mobammedanigm, 
there was little to show that auch momentous isaiies bong in 
the balance. The fort bngles sounded the reveiUe at the 
customary hour, and the Soadanese paraded for drill as usoal ; 
the ordinary routine work of the fort was dealt with, and the 
Swahilis were told off to their daily tasks, the only difTerence 
being that the headmen in charge were warned to return with 
their parties to the fort by noon. 

In the town there was Uttle to mark this day as different 
from many that had preceded it. To the critical observer 
there might have appeared rather more armed Waganda than 
OBual moving about, but this was not very apparent. Yet, 
though outwardly all seemed calm and peaceful, there was a 
BuppreBBed something in the atmosphere, an undefined tension, 
like that heavy feeling in the unnatural calm which precedes 
the tropical thunderBtorm. 

That morning at an early hour the Katikiro paid me a visit 
In this itself there was nothing unusual, as interviews on 
matters of political or judicial moment were of almost daily 
occurrence. He reported that, in accordance with my in* 
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stractiona, he bad secretly and nnoBtentationBly aBsembled 
over 2,000 guns in the capital in case of a Mohammedui 
rising, and that more were coining in. This had been 
admirably managed without the fuss and show that aeiially 
formed a marked feature in the concentration of sn army at 
the capital. 

The Kaiildro said the minds of men had been much 
agitated by a report which had been circulated by a few of the 
Mohammedans, that the Soudaoeee were in very truth to join 
hands with their party, and at one fell swoop do away with 
British supremacy and Christian teaching. It must be 
remembered that families in Uganda were much divided — one 
brother might be a Protestant, another a follower of Boma, a 
third a devout adherent of Islam. During the previous wars 
there had been numerous cases of relatives warning each 
other to escape from some impending stroke planned by the 
opposite faction, and this had happened in the present case. 
Some Mohammedans had advised their Christian kinsfolk to 
seek safety in the provinces, and remain in concealment, as 
there was a great combined revolution impending at Mengo, 
where Selim Bey had promised to assist the Mohammedan 
part^ in recovering the kingdom and upsetting the Britasfa 
rule. 

Up to this time I had invariably laughed at any idea of 
there being truth in such rumours, but now I knew from the 
Bey himself that they were correct, and informed the Katikiro 
of the fact. He, though he had dreaded this for some timd' 
owing to the otherwise unaccountable boldneee of the Woislam, 
was perceptibly staggered by the realization of his fears. He 
said the confirmation of this report would have a disastrous 
result on the morale of the Protestants ; they were prepared 
to fight the Mohammedans if necessary, but to expect men to 
fight a daring foe in front with the fear of a Soudanese attack 
on the rear was oat of the question. He pointed out, if the 

lft-2 
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Soudanese and Mohammedans got possessioQ of the Maxima 
and the 400 reserve breeoh-loading riflra in Kampala, with the 
large amount ol ammonition and powder stored there, that it 
was atterl; out ol the question to expect the Protestants to 
face them, as for that matter the combined Christians would 
be unequal to the task. 

Man; weaker spirits amongst the Protestants had ah-eeid; 
counselled flight, and he greatly leared the result of this last 
piece of news would be a general retreat into Ghagwe and 
Usoga. However, he and several other chiefs had decided, 
whatever the odds, to stand b; Her Majesty's representatiTO, 
and carry ont any scheme I might propose. 

I explained my plans : The Europeans and Swahilis were 
to garrison Kampala ; the Soudanese, whose loyalty could 
not be depended on, were to be disarmed, and hostages 
were to be obtained from the Islam party, or they wOuld 
be attacked before assistance could reach them from Selim 
Bey. I informed him that all the necessary orders had 
been issued overnight, and only the arrival of Beddie and 
Gedge was necessary for theexecution of my plans. Mean- 
while the Eatikiro was to increase his strength in the capital, 
but not to unfold the full gravity of the situation, except to 
such chiefs as could be depended on to stand steadfast and 
free from panic. 

I visited the Church Missionary Society in Namirembe, 
where I saw Mr. Pilkington, who at once summoned the bead 
of the miBBioD, the Bev. J. Boscoe, at that time engaged at 
the church in superintending classes. To these two gentle- 
men the situation was explained. I told them my hopes 
that a rapid initiative would defeat the proposed combination 
in detail, and that the beat chance of Buccess appeared to 
be in all the Europeans showing a united front, irrespective 
of creed or profession. At the same time, shonld they prefer 
to do so, they were free to withdraw to the eastern provinces 
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while there was yet time; but I ezplsined that each a 
proceeding wonld neceasBrily have a very dispiriting effect 
on the Proteetant Waganda, and migbt lead to their flight 
from the capital. Other members of the miseion were called 
in, and it need hardly be said that, in an aBsemblage of 
Englishmffli confronted with a crisis like this, there was no 
dissentient voice, bat one and all decided to stand or fall 
by me, as the representative of British aathorify. 

I then went to the Soman Cathohc mission-station at 
Bubaga, and explained the situation and proposals in almost 
the same words I had used at Namirembe. Here, too, the 
missionaries resolved to stand by the Government. Both 
missions having thus decided to support me, it was arranged 
that the missionaries should come to Kampala in the after- 
noon — not in a body, so as to create alarm, but dropping 
in by twos and threee. 

Meanwhile, the Enropeans in the fort had seen to all 
internal arrangements. Bifles and ammunition were ready 
stored to hand in case of emergencies, and such other details 
attended to as forethought could suggest. 

As the afternoon wore on, many impatient Ranees were 
east to the southward for signs of the approaching column 
under Messrs. Beddie and Gedge. My order had been sent 
off at one a.m., and, as Port Alice was only twenty-one miles 
distant, the special messengers, even allowing for the darkness, 
should have placed the letters in the hands of the officers 
concerned by six a.m., as the road was good and well known. 
Allowing two hours for the necessary arrangements, the 
column should easily reach Kampala by four p.m. Without 
this reinforcement I should be much hampered, as I had 
only some fifty Swahilis at Kampala, and nearly half of them 
were partially or wholly incapacitated by that insect disease 
' jiggers.* 

From the tort a atreteh of the Port Alice road, about three 
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miles distant, was easily seen, bnt no signs of an; reinforoe- 
menta could be made oat. The missionaries had now arrived, 
and as it was foor p.m., and bat two hoars' daylight remained, 
reinforcement or no reinforcement, action coold not be much 
longer delayed. It was aseless to indulge in specolatioiui 
as to what had occorred at Fort Alice to delay Beddie and 
Gedge. Our messengers had possibly been delayed, or Selim 
Bey might have made the two Europeans prisoners, and 
retained them as hostages. One thing only was clear, that 
their non-arrival had rendered the situation at Kampala 
much more serious, and might even lose us the initiative. 

Mbogo and the infant son of Karema, who was in his 
charge, were brought into the fort, and Juma and another 
Mohammedan chief, who were found conBolting with Selim 
Bey's Vakil, were arrested. The Soudanese officers were 
called up, and I investigated their loyalty, and that of 
the men under their command. The result was not wholly 
satisfactory, as, though they professed unbounded attachment 
to the British authority, they refused to take an oath of 
allegiance to Her Majesty, ' in case the; might subsequently 
break it.' Owing to my reinforcements from Port Alice not 
having arrived, I had not sufficient force at my disposal 
to make sure of overawing and disarming the Soudanese 
without bloodshed, and so had to express myself satisfied. 
The question of the oath was waived for the time being, 
and the captain of the company was directed to put on 
extra sentriee at night, and generally be prepared for emer- 



At the same time I picked out eight of the most reliable 
men, as I was determined to visit the Mohammedan quarter, 
and endeavour to secure the remaining hostages I wanted. 
The EaropeanB considered this a somewhat reckleas per- 
formance, but I was convinced that a fearless bearing was 
the only course open to me in the weak state of Kampala. 
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The Sondaneee guard had fallen in, and I prepared to leave 
for Natete, having placed Dr. Moffat in charge of the fort 
dnring my abeenoe, vith instructioiis ho'w to act in case of 
disturbance. Jama I decided to take with me, to his own 
great Badsfaction, as he no doabt hoped to escape or be 
rescued. When, however, two Soudanese were directed to 
load with buckshot, and told in his presence that he was to 
be immediately shot if any attempt were made at rescue or 
should he attempt to escape, he prayed and entreated to be 
left behind in the guard-room. However, his presence was 
necessary to my plans, and my little party set out amidst the 
misgivings of many present, who fully expected that the next 
news would be that I was a prisoner in the hands of the 
rebels. 

Marching rapidly, we reached Natete about five p.m., and 
halted on a small cleared space on the outskirts ot the 
Mohammedan quarter. Here the chiefs were summoned to 
meet me, and came in considerable numbers; but only 
leading men were allowed on the clearing, the lesser fry 
being kept back by the Soudanese. In the centre I sat on a 
small ant-hill, with my Winchester by my side, and near me, 
guarded by the two stoUd Soudanese with loaded rifles, stood 
Juma. The further proceedings were rapid. I demanded two 
additional hostages, one of them being the Mohammedan 
Mujasi, who had not put in an appearance, being reported 
very ill. 

In addition to these two hostages, my demands were that 
the Mohammedans resident at the capital should deposit 
their arms in Kampala, or retire and remain quietly in 
their provinces until such time as the present disturbance 
should be satisfactorily settled. They were given clearly to 
understand that a refusal of these terms meant war. 

They were undecided how to act, as their arrangements 
with Selim Bey had not contemplated such rapid action on 
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the part of the Europeans, and the loss of Juma vas also a 
great blow to them. Tbej were given bnt brief time for coD' 
sideration, and, after a hmried consultation, the; agreed to 
the terms imposed, promised that all who had not gone to 
their provinces would surrender their arms the following 
morning, and handed over a chief as a hostage for the fulfil- 
ment of their conditi(»is, promising, as it was then near 
sunset, to deliver up the Mujasi next day. 

With this measure of saocess I retorned to Kampala, where 
I was gladly welcomed. As nothing farther could be done 
till the morrow, the missionaries went back to their quarters, 
and the apprehensions of all were somewhat quieted by the 
fact that three hostages were secure in the fort This event* 
ful day thus closed with a faint chance of a bloodless solution 
of the difficulty, but it was only the last flicker of the taper of 
peace before it expired. 

While these things were taking place at the capital, Messrs. 
Gedge and Beddie were having a most trying time at Port 
Alice. The messengers, bearing the news of the critical state 
of afEairs at the capital and the orders tor concentration, had 
been greatly delayed, and not till late in the morning did they 
reach their destination. This delay was very unfortunate. 
My orders were that the sick, of whom there were a good 
number at Port Alice, should be at once embarked on the 
boats, which were at that station, and sent to Munyonya by 
water, and that MesBrs. Gedge and Beddie should then rapidly 
march to Kampala with the sound men. But one boat had 
already sailed before the messengers arrived, and that belong- 
ing to the mission had broken from its moorings and been 
driven high and dry during a recent gale. It was thus 
necessary to organize land transport for the sick. Moreover, 
the portws had been sent out to their work, and further 
delay resulted while they were being recalled. Mr. Gedge, 
who had a private caravan, soon got his men together, but he 
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eoold not desert Mr. Beddie and leave him hampered with 
siek. 

The delay was a cause of great anxiety. The Soadanese, 
collecting in sollen groape, watched the preparations for 
departure with saspicion, and it was felt the non-arrival of 
the reinforcements in Kampala that afternoon might dis- 
arrange my plans. When all the arrangements were complete, 
Mr. Beddie went to see Selim Bey, and gave him my order. 
He at once threw off the mask, and told Mr. Beddie he might 
inform the Acting-Comroissioner that, should the FroteBtants 
fight with the Mohammedans, he, with all his soldiers, would 
join the latter party. In these most onpleasant circnm- 
stancfls Mr. Beddie behaved with great coolness, and, as soon 
as he had rejoined Mr. Oedge, the column got nnder way and 
were clear of Fort Alice before Selim Bey or his Sondanese 
had made up their minds what to do. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and a toilsome nighi 
march to Kampala was nnayoidable. Danger mi^t lie in 
front from the Mohammedans, and in rear from the Sou- 
danese, and no farther news had been received of events at 
the capital. Mr. Gedge commanded the advance guard, Mr. 
Beddie brought up the rear ; and so the caravan, burdened 
with siclc, marched slowly on. Early on the morning of the 
16th Mr, Oedge arrived in Kampala, and at once roused me 
from sleep with the diswtrous news that the Bey had 
announced his intention of joining the Mohammedans with 
all his men. Later, when Mr. Beddie arrived, I heard the 
whole story. 

Daring the night the insurgents had heard from Selim Bey, 
and had received reinforcements of fighting men from the 
provinces. Juma, too, by the connivance of some member 
of the Soudanese guard, sent a letter to Natete informing the 
Majasi where to find a concealed store of ammunition, and 
advising him to bold out, as the Soudanese would support 
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him. Jama's demeftnoar waa for from that of a man in peril 
of his life ; indeed, he was evidently quite sate that, in the 
oonfufiioQ of an oatbreak, his Soadanese costodianB would 
allow him to escape. The Mohammedans were now prepared 
for war. The fighting element in their councils had again 
gained the ascendant, and those few who wished for peace 
had left their camp dating the night. Information of their 
decision was sent to Selim Bey, who was urged to advance to 
their assistance with all speed, while they gained time by 
pretending to negotiate. 

As soon as I received the reports of Messrs. Gedge and 
Beddie, I realized that I coold no longer delay the disarma- 
ment of the Soadanese troops at Kampala, and had now at 
my disposal sufficient force for the purpose. Mr. Beddie had 
brought in a good many men, but they were mostly sick ; Mr. 
Gedge, however, had a well-disciplined caravan of sevenfy 
men, and he at onoe, in the most public-spirited way, placed 
himself and his men under my orders. There were thus about 
one hundred and twenty fairly-sound Swahilia in Fort Kam- 
pala, and, though as fighting material they were moat in- 
difierent, I decided to act at once. 

A message was sent to the gentlemen of the Church 
Missionary Society at Namirembe to immediately repair to 
the fort, as the crisis was at hand. The KatiHro was ordered 
to get his men ander arms, tell ofif the main portion to goard 
the Namirembe-Bubaga ridge, thus catting off Natete from 
Kampala, and to retain a smaller body in the plantations 
adjacent to the fort, with a view to an immediate attack on 
the Soudanese should they not lay down theit arms when 
ordered to do so. 

It was not necessary to summon the Soman Catholic 
missionaries, as during the night they bad judged it wise to 
abandon their mission-station, and make their way as rapidly 
as possible to their con/r^es in Bndda. This informatioii 
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waB conveyed to me in a letter delivered on the Sunday morn- 
ing, and it also contained the announcement that I need not 
attempt to recall them, ae, by the time the letter was pat into 
my hands, they woold already be far on their way. It must 
not be hastily assumed that these gentlemen were deficient in 
the bravery characteristic of the French nation, as later it 
appeared that they had only acted in accordance with a rigid 
order issoed by their Bishop in view of such a contingency. 
At the same time, this sudden departure had undoubtedly a 
very bad effect on the Boman Catholic Waganda. Only some 
fifty remained at the capital, and the inhabitants of Kaima's 
province, whose border was not twelve miles from Mengo, 
instead of coming to the assistance of the King, fled towards 
Baddu. 

As soon as the English missionaries arrived at Kampala, 
the disarmament of the Soudanese was taken in hand as a 
first step, and an order was issued for the troops to parade on 
the glacis of the fort at once. 

While this was being done, the arms and ammunition kept 
in readiness for the purpose were iraned to the Europeans 
and Swahilis, who proceeded to the posts that had been 
previously assigned to them. Mr. Gedge took charge of one 
Maxim, Mr. Wilson of the other. The Soudanese Beatries 
were relieved by Swahilis, and fell in before the guard-room. 
All arrangements being now complete, I took command of 
the old gnard and marched it oateide ou to the right of the 
troops, who had by this time formed in line with their backs 
to the fort. Simultaneously the Swahilis and Europeans, 
detailed to man the parapet overlooking the parade-ground, 
moved into position, and both Maxims were run out. 

I gave no time for panic to supervene, but immediately 
through my interpreter addressed the assembled troops. They 
were informed that Selim Bey had mutinied, and that, though 
I believed the Soudanese company at Kampala was loyal, I 
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vished to be distinctly informed, in view of their refrosal the 
da; before to take the oath of aUegianee, whether they meant 
to obey my orders or to follow the Bey. Had they had any 
doubt aa to which way their interesta lay, they had only to 
look over their shonldera at the stem, determined line of white 
and black faces that lined the parapet, and the mnEsleB of the 
two Maxims already covering their flanks. They did not 
hesitate, and officers and men loudly protested their loyalty. 

After having established silence, I said I was troly glad of 
their decision, which had saved their lives, and believed in 
their declaration of loyalty ; but it was yet necessary to disarm 
them tor a time till these troables fomented by the Bey should 
be settled. Withoat allowing them time to think, I gave the 
order, ' Ground arms.' At once, with only one exception, the 
rifles were grounded, and that one only paused long enough 
to glance along the line and see that his comrades had obeyed, 
when his rifle was down like lightning. The Soudanese were 
then turned about and marched well clear of their arms, on 
which a party of porters, previously detailed for the purpose, 
at once swooped down, and the rifles were tied in bundles 
and removed to the fort. The Soudanese were afterwards 
withoat trouble deprived of their side-arms and ammimi- 
tion. Four rifles were returned to them to enable them to pat 
a guard on their quarters, and they were informed they had 
nothing to fear, bat mast remain quietly in their lines ; and 
the officers, who were allowed to retain their arms, were 
directed to see to the good behaviour of the men. 

This most anxious performance was now over, and the 
Europeans had won the first move in the game. It still 
remained to disarm or defeat the Mohammedan rebels before 
they could receive assistance from Port Alice ; they had 
fulfilled none of their promises, and had taken ap a defiant 
attitude under arms at Natete. The next move was to clear 
out the small Mohammedan settlement near the fort, contain- 
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ing the immediate foUowets of Mbogo and others who had 
joined them. They were given one honr to lay down their 
arms or leave the capitaL This particnlar section, thoagh no 
doubt more or less involved in the general intrigae, were not 
clearly implicated in the rebellion, and an opportunity was 
accordingly given them to Becore their own Bafety before the 
fighting began. Hbogo was particularly anxious that this 
should be done. A few gave up their arms and were admitted 
to the protection of the fort, while the rest were passed outside 
the Protestant lines under escort. Some apparently went off 
into concealment, and others joined the hostile force at Natete. 

A picquet had already been placed on the commanding range 
north of Eesubi on the Fort Alice road, to watch and report 
any hostile advance of the Bey's troops, and an envoy was 
now sent to the Mohammedan quarter to say that, if they did 
not before one p.m. completely fulfil the terms offered and 
agreed to on the previous day, they would be forthwith 
attacked. 

The Uohammedans saw that only by a bold stroke could 
they hope for success against the rapid initiative of Kampala. 
The combined rising had apparently been planned for June 19th< 
and they had not yet completed their arrangements or received 
their last reinforcements from the provinces. They had, 
however, sent meeaages to Belim Bey to hasten his advance, 
and thought if they could only maintain themselves at the 
capital till nightfall his force would be able to reach them, 
and they could still hope for a enccessfnl result. They were 
inferior to the Protestant army in strength, it was true, but, 
still, they had 1,800 guns in a compact force, while the 
Protestants had to defend a long line from Namirembe to 
Bubaga. Accordingly they decided to make a feint against 
Namirembe, the Proteatant church and mission-station, where 
they not unnaturally concluded the main bulk of the opposing 
force would be collected, and at the same time deliver Uieir 
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main attoek on the C&tholic misaion-etation of Babaga. It 
they succeeded in occupying this, they would have gained a 
BtrOQg position on the highest hill bat one in Mengo, from 
which they would command the road to Fort Alice, along 
which Belim Bey's reinforcement was expected. 

In the confusion which would result from the left flank of 
the Protestants being attacked, they were not without hopes 
that they mig^t sacceed in setting fire to the royal indoeore 
and buildings, and so disorganize their opponents and prolong 
the conflict on favourable terms till the arrival of Belim Bey ; 
then a combined attack in the darkness could be made on 
Kampala Fort itself. This was a bold plan made by men who 
saw their chance of victory slipping away if they did not risk 
much to gain time. 

Before recounting the farther events that lead up to tiie 
battle, it will be well to glance briefly at the topographical 
details of the respective positions. The capital of Uganda, 
Mengo, is generally described as being situated on a number 
of bills ; this is true, but these hills are all meonbers of the 
main ridge whose culminating points are Bubaga and 
Nsmirembe. This main ridge, commencing from the dominant 
hill of Bubaga, on which the Roman Catholic Fathers had 
established their mission-station, church and schools, runs in 
a northerly direction to Namirembe, a slightly higher peak, on 
which stands the imposing Protestant church, and on whose 
slopes are clustered the quarters of the Church Missionary 
Society. The ridge then bends more to the north-west, and. 
swelling into some minor grassy summits, finally ends 
abruptly on the bank of the papyrus-covered river Lubegi. 

The main ridge thas forms a creecent about three and a 
half miles long, with its concavity towards the noriih-west. 
Between the horns of the crescent the ground lies much 
lower, and is bounded by the swampy Lubegi on the north, 
and the almost equally difEeult Nalukorongo Biver on the 
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vest. In die weatem portion of this low-lying diBtrict risea 
the minor hill of Natete, on which the scattered shambaa of 
the Mohammedan qnarter were sitoated. From the main 
ridge two principal spars mn oat to the eastward, both 
radiating from the shoalders of Mamirembe : the more 
Boathem spar calminates in the King's Hill, the mora 
DOrUiem in the somewhat lower hill of Kampala. In the 
west, a flat, high-lying spur runs in a north-wrat direction 
from the northern shonlder of Bubaga, and terminates 
abruptly in a steep descent towards Natete, with which it is 
connected by a low ridge. 

The main Protestant force extended from Namirembe to 
Babaga in a line aboat 1,600 yards long, bat smaller parties 
were also posted on the north-western prolongation of the 
ridge. Namirembe was about 900 yards from Fort Kampala, 
while Babaga was abont 2,200 yards ; the King's Hill was 
distant about 1,200 yards from Kampala, and a trifle more from 
Bnbaga. The Mohammedans, concentrated at Natete, were 
abont 1,700 yards from Babaga, and not much more from 
Namirembe, and were thus in a position to attack either of the 
dominant points in the Protestant line, while if they stood 
their ground at Natete they were exposed to a converging 
attack. 

They mastered about 1,800 guns and an equal body of 
spearmen, while the force at my disposal consisted of abont 
2,200 gona and perhaps 4,000 spearmen ; bat our superiority 
in numbers was partly counterbalanced by the somewhat 
extended line we had to occupy. As I have previously stated, 
a fight amongst the Waganda is decided by the musketeers, 
the spearmen taking little, if any, part in the action, but 
joining in the porsnit. 

As I could not be sure that the Mohammedans, instead of 
acting on the defensive, might not attack us, the order of 
battle was somewhat as follows. Abont 1,600 gons occupied 
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the front line from Nanurembe to Babags, with 500 in support 
behind the centre. The EnropeanB and Swahilis formed a 
reaerre in Kampala, from which, in case of reyerse, we could 
have efBcientlf aapported the front line by oar Maxim fire, the 
ranges having been acooratel; established. Aboat 100 gona 
remained with the King, and the oUiers formed detached 
posts on our right flank. When the rebels were defeated, the 
support of 500 guns was to return to Kampala to accompany 
me at once against Selim Bey. 

As one o'clock, the hoar by which the Mohammedans must 
submit or take the consequences, approached, the excitement 
became intense ; but the Protestant army, now relieved of all 
apprehension with regard to a possible attack in rear by the 
Soudanese at Kampala, patiently stood their ground, confident 
of sQccoBs. Every order given by me was at once com- 
municated to the units concerned, either by running foot- 
messengers or by mounted chiefs. KaJtanguru, a brave 
Protestant leader, was in immediate command of the fighting 
line, and was ably aBBisted by the principal chiefs of the 
party. About one p.m. the Katikiro galloped up to Kampala 
with the news that the rebels refused all terms, and were 
graduaUy advancing their people, apparently with the intention 
of attacking. I at once gave the order that they were to be 
attacked and driven out of Natet& The Katikiro galloped off 
with the order, while the garrison of the fort fell into their 
fighting positions, and the Maxims were run out to be ready 
to support the Protestants, shonld any part of their line be 
forced. 

Suddenly the first few shots were heard, and the firing 
became hot and incessant. The Mohammedans did not wait 
to be attacked, but, feinting to their left to hold the Protestant 
right wing, made a rapid attack with the main portion of tiieir 
force on the flat spur which runs north-west from Bubaga. 
The Protestants on this spur offered a stubborn resistance, 
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bat the Waislam attack, led by their Mujasi, who had con- 
veniently recovered from bis bed of sickness, was not to be 
gainsaid, and at the first rash the head of the spar was 
captored. The enemy pressed on, and were steadily gaining 
gronnd towards their objective, Bubaga, from which they 
were now only a few hundred yards distant. Bat the Protes- 
tant sapport and reinforcements from the right wing were 
rapidly harried np to the assistance of the hard-paehed left, 
and the Mohammedan advance was checked. The Majasi fell 
fighting, and the column he had so gallantly led wavered, and 
finally fied down the spar towards Natete, hotly pursued by 
the victorious Protestants. 

The Mohammedan defeat was now complete, and they fied 
in absolute disorder towards the fords of the Nalakorongo 
Kiver. They were, however, given no rest, the Protestants 
following up their advantage and charging into the fugitives, 
who were jammed up in the papyrus-grown bed of the river. 
The young Christian chief of Brussi greatly distingoished 
himself, dashing into die midet of the enemy, where be fell 
fighting ; but his valour was not in vain, for his charge had 
frustrated an attempted rally to cover the ford. The Moham* 
medans, finding they could make no stand at this river, fled 
westward to their own provinces, unceasingly pursued by 
Eakanguni with the whole victorious army, who allowed 
them no chance of reforming till they were driven across 
the Namaya Biver, the western border of Bnsiro. Here he 
detached the gallant Makwenda, paramount chief of Singo, 
with some four hundred gons, to follow up the flying and 
now greatly scattered rebels, and with orders to take ap a 
position to the north of them at Matiana, after driving the 
enemy into Butambala. 

Oar victoiy was thus complete, but one small contret&mpB 
had occarred. The Waganda were not accustomed to the use 
of Bupporte, and my reserve of five hundred men, instead of 
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rejoining me after the defeat of the rebels at Babaga, had 
taken part in the porsait, and thus left me with hardl; two 
hundred Waganda guns at the capital. 

The second move in the game had also been won by the 
Bnropeana, and none too soon ; for hardly had the Moham- 
medans been defeated, when a report oame in from the picqnetB 
near Keeabi to the effect that a Soadanese force had left Port 
Alice, and had reached the hill of Eitasa, abont fomr hoore' 
march from Mengo. 

The Battle of Bnbaga had lasted barely thirty minntes from 
the time the first shot had been fired till the rebels were 
in foil fli^t over the Nalukorongo, bat in that time tiie 
caanalties had been many. Some five Protestants were killed, 
and twenty or so of the severely woimded were brought to 
the fort tor treatment. (Those who were only slightly hurt 
did not report themselves, so oiu- actaal loss in killed and 
wounded was perhaps twice se heavy as would appear from 
these figures.) The Mohammedans — some of whom were also 
brought to the fort to be attended to— suffered more heavily, 
but the exact number killed and wounded was onoertain, 
though estimated at about one hundred and fifty. 

Dr. Mo&t, assisted by Mr. Lecky, of the Church Miamonarf 
Society, was indefatigable, and was occupied till after dark 
dressing wounds and performing operations in the more 
serious cases. The young chief of Brussi, whose gallant 
attack has been mentioned, had been shot through the thigh, 
but the bullet had passed through without injuring the bone 
or any of the principal bloodvessels; he was, to the great 
satisfaction of all, pronounced out of danger. 

I had given orders that, after the defeat of the Moham- 
medans, a force of five hundred guns was to remain in Mengo, 
as I intended next day to personally lead this detachment 
against Selim Bey. In the excitement of the victory, how^ 
ever, the reserve had joined in the pursuit, and the Sekebobo> 
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who woB the chief detailed to accompan; me, had bately two 
hundred men, and some of. them without guns. With such 
a force it was impossible to attack Selim Bey, who, it was 
estimated, had over two hundred and fifty breechloaders in 
the hands of more or less disciplined men. I had accordingly 
to forego an immediate advance on Fort Alice ; all that could 
be done was to send messengers after Eakanguru, directing 
him to send baok five hundred men, and meanwhile to 
strengthen the pioquets on the hill north of Eeaabi. 

The close of tiiat etirring da; showed every proapect of a 
BuceeBstul issue out of the crisis, though in the morning 
many had thought that, in the face of such a powerful com- 
bination, we conld hardly achieve success. Oar victory 
prodnoed such a moral effect that the native chiefs enthu- 
siastically volunteered to follow me anywhere against any 
odds. A few days before they would have hesitated to fight 
Selim Bey's force on almost any terms; now they were 
ready, nay e^er, to be led against those very troops posted 
in the strong position of Fort Alice. The Boman Catholic 
Eimbugwe, who, with about fifty men, had remained in the 
capital, now left to raise a Catholic force in Baddu and attack 
the Mohammedans in fiank ; and the native captain of the 
Soudanese company at Kampala came forward to say that he 
and the balk of his men were prepared to fight against Selim 
Bey and the Fort Alice force, shonld they refuse to surrender. 

We had put the fort in a thorough state of defence, and 
the gates, somewhat flimsy aSairs, made of elephant-grass 
canes, were replaced by removable barriers of palm-logs. 
Three Swalulia were put on duty at each sentry post, but 
even then they had to be visited every half-hour to insure 
that they remained awake. This duty would have been very 
severe on the four Government officers in the fort, but the 
missionaries and Mr. Gedge came forward and volunteered to 
relieve as of this night-work, as we had so many other duties 
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to attend to. Dr. Hofbt had his wounded to look after, uid 
Mr. Wilson had hie hands foil with routine dnties. 

The supply of food was somewhat difficult, as the markets 
were of conrse closed ; bat there was a reserve in the fort, and 
the EatDuro did his best to get in supplies from the distriots 
immediately adjoining Kampala. 

Id saoh a orieiB no one could have more loyat and willing 
assistants than I had at this time. No one seemed to care 
how much work was placed on his shoulders provided it 
helped on the common cause. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

FALL or SBLDf BBT — UGANDA BATBD. 

Thb night passed quietly, and eTetTone hoped that next 
morning Eakanguni would have sent back the five hundred 
men I wanted tor the contemplated move against Fort Alicei 
Bat when morning dawned there was no report of him except 
that he had porsaed the beaten rebels to the borders of 
Busiro. Selim Bey's force which had advanced on Eesabi 
had fallen back on Fort Alice on hearing of the Mohammedan 
defeat. Bst otherwise the news was meagre. 

A letter, however, arrived from Arthur to sa; that he would 
reach Kampala that evening, as he was making forced marches 
to join me. He had received most conflicting aooonnts of 
the events of the 18th. One aecoant declared that the 
Europeans had been victorious, another that the Soudanese 
had joined the rebels, and that the Enropeans were invested 
in Kampala. Rightly reflecting that, had the resnit gon6 
against ns, he would have heard from me, he pnshed on by 
forced marches and regardless of alarming rumours. 

The morning passed slowly and anxiously, as I was 
impatient of delay in settling the Fort Alice question. There 
was, however, nothing to be done. To have attacked the 
position with too weak a force would have been to court 
disaster, and thus infuse fresh courage into the beaten 
Mohammedans, whereas to move on Port Ahoe with an over- 
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whelming force woald probably resalt in Selim Be;'s aar- 
render without bloodshed. And bloodahed waa to be avoided 
if possible in dealing with the Sondaneae, as, though the 
Eoropean party in Uganda appeared to be winning the day, 
Owen and Grant, in Dnyoro, were practically in the hands of 
Selim's followers. 

After nooD Eaksngara and the Tictorions army returned to 
Mengo, and immediate steps were taken to tell off the men 
who were to accompany me to Port Alice. Before all the 
details were arranged, however, a breathless messenger 
arrived, followed almost immediately by a second, to say that 
Belim Bey was ferrying his men across the western creek at 
Fort Alice with a view to joining the Mohammedans in their 
provinces. This waa moat disquieting news, and not a 
moment was to be loat in attempting to prevent a j unction 
between these two parties. If the report was true, Selim had 
only some sixteen miles to march to reach the Mohammedan 
province of Bntambala, while a force from the capital had a 
distance to traverse of quite thirty miles. The Protestant 
chiefs, relying on the speed the Waganda can attain in 
emergency, said they thought they conld get in front of Selim 
Bey, as the Soudanese, hampered by his presence, coold only 
march slowly. 

The necessary orders were accordingly issued, some rifles 
and ammunition served out, and the Protestant army was on 
the point of setting forth, when further messages arrived to 
announce that Selim was advancing on the capital. This 
latter report was confirmed by the foremost party of the 
Protestants, who had already reached the Matundwi lUdge. 
The army was accordingly moved into position along the 
MalukoroDgo Biver, the fort was got under arms, and everyone, 
more or less calmly, awaited the result. 

Shortly white-coated Soudanese conld be seen from the fort 
filing along the path descending the Matundwi range toward 
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the river, bat their uumberB were small. The Protestanta, 
seeing how tew they were, and that they did not intend hostile 
action, allowed them to pass, and the little party under a 
native officer matched on to the parade-groond at Kampala. 
I went ont to meet them, and received the news that Sehm 
Bey reported that all was quiet at Port Alice, and no dis- 
turbance bad occurred in that part of the country, bat that 
the trouble between Mohammedans and Protestants should at 
Mice be stopped. 

This detachment, whose advent had led to such exa^erated 
reports, and so much excitement, laid down their arms, and 
were accommodated in the Soudanese lines at Kampala. It 
wa« by no means evident that Selim Bey regretted the part he 
had taken in fomenting the tragic occurrence of the last few 
days, or that he had yet given up all hopes of still playing a 
political part. His last message might be merely a ruse to 
gain time, in accordance with his previous habit. In any 
case, I could not overlook his former conduct, so orders were 
issued that a force of seven hundred guns should be ready to 
accompany me to Port Alice next day to enforce the surrender 
of Belim Bey and his men. A little later Captain Arthur 
arrived in Kampala, where his presence was a great assistanoe 
to me, as up to this time I had been the only military officer 
in the tort. Arthur had done marveltons marching, and, 
despite all sorts of alarming romoore he had received on the 
road, pressed on to the seat of danger. Now that I eoold 
leave him in command at Kampala, I was tree to embark on 
the expedition to Port Alice. 

About this time a letter was sent to the chiefs of the Moham- 
medan party in the provinces, informing them that, althoi^ 
a section of their party had fought against me, I would still 
grant peace to all who remained quietly in certain specified 
districts. This was also backed ap by a letter from Hbt^ 
Umeelf, in which he urged the Mohammedans to accept my 
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terms, especiallj oonsideriug that Joma waa a prisoner in 
Kampala, and the Hojasi had been killed in action. 

On June 20th, at 8.30 a.m. the expedition againat Port Alice 
left Kampala. It consisted of five Europeans, Mo£Eat, Reddle, 
Oedge, Forster, and myself, eight Soudanese, and about forty 
Swahilis with a Maxim ; the Waganda contingent amounted 
to about 700 guns and 1,400 spearmen under the Sebebobo. 
On our way out of the capital ve met the Boman Cath<^c 
missionariee returning to Babaga, looking very dishevelled 
and worn-out after their experiences in the swamps of 
Southern Mawakota. I asked them to go to the fort, if 
Arthur considered it desirable, and warned them that any 
further movement to the west might be dangerous, as the 
Mohammedan rebels were now between them and Buddu. 
We pushed on rapidly, till the small mountain stream near 
Eesubi was reached. A short halt was made here to let the 
oolunm close up, and itnesa it again advanced towards Port AIic& 

The country was now open and covered with short grass, 
with isolated clumps of fine trees, while on the right lay a 
great swampy arm of the lake. We had thus gained the neck 
of the great peninsula of which Port Alice is a lesser ofishoot, 
and if Selim Bey had no canoes, he must either fight or 
surrender. But there was little time to view the sceneiy. 
Everyone wished to get that day's work well over. About 
8.80 p.m. the head of the column entered the dense forest 
belt that shuts in the open peninsula of Port Alice on the 
landward side, and an hoar later the advanced guard was 
in front of the Soudanese position. Groups of Selim'a men 
were seen crowning the heights on which the new head- 
quarter station founded by Sir Gerald Portal wae situated. 
This position, viewed from the landward, was a high ridge 
completely barring all advance along the peninsula to Ntebi ; 
on this ridge were two summits — on the higher and more 
western one, the European station and stores had been 
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located ; on the reverse slope of the lower and more eastera 
the Sondaneae linea had been built. The slopes of the 
ridge were clear of cultivation, and presented a beantifallj 
grassy, yet somewhat steep, incline. Held by determined 
men, the position, though somewhat too extensive, was 
naturally one of great strength. 

I advanced without b pause to within 1,400 yards of the 
position, and then halted to give final orders. The Maxim 
was placed on a small knoll with a clear field ol fire, and was 
pat in charge of Mr. Beddie ; as the Waganda came up, they 
were formed into two winge and a centre, commanded by 
Ho&t, Gedge, and ForsteF respectiTelj, and were to halt in 
tiiat position while I went on, with a few Sondanese, to 
interview the garrison of Port Alice and endeavour to secure 
a bloodless surrender. Should I be made prisoner, or should 
there be any treachery, an immediate attack was to be de- 
livered on the Soudanese [wsitLon. In making such an attack, 
the Europeans and native leaders were informed that there 
must be no pausing to open a fire actioiL The Soudanese 
were better armed and better trained, and would have the 
advantage at that game. Under cover of the Maxim, the 
columns were to charge straight at the Sondanese, reserving 
their fire until they got to close quarters, and then overwhelm 
the soldiery with the spear. 

This settled, and Mr. Reddie placed in command, I advanced 
with six Soudanese and the flag, sending two men ahead to 
order a parade on the smaller of the two hills above the 
market-place. Some excitement could be seen amidst Selim's 
men as we formed up, bat when the; saw my small party, 
a native ofBcer — Bilal — with one or two non-commissioned 
ofQcers, came to meet me. Bital announced that the Soudanese 
troops had resolved to surrender, and then accompanied me 
to the parade-ground. Here the Soudanese were drawn up in 
column with their flank to the Maxim, as ordered. 
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The officers came forw&rd and informed me that they would 
lay down their arms as a sigo of sabmisBion, bat expected to 
have them retnmed to them after doing ao. To this I aaid 
nothing, bat gave the order to groond arms, which was 
immediately done. The column was then tnmed aboat and 
retired, and before they had halted and fronted, my small 
gaard were in poeseseion of the groonded arms. The riflee 
were tied into bandies and stacked by my men, and a signal 
to Beddie brought ap the porters, who removed them and the 
ammiinition to the guard-room. I also wrote to Beddie, telling 
him to dismiss the Waganda spearmen and all the guns 
except two fatmdred, which the Sekabobo was to bring on as a 
goard. 

All this was rapidly carried oat, and in an hour from the 
time the expeditionary force had halted before Port Alice, the 
Sondanese were disarmed and dismissed to their quarters, 
whUe the Europeans were in possession of the Headqaarter 
Hill, with the rifles and ammunition ander a Swahili gnard, 
and with the Sekebobo'a force aapplying picqaets round the 
station. I then proceeded to Belim Bey's quarters, for he had 
not attended the parade, and made him a prisoner ; this was 
accomplished without difficulty, and the Bey's private followers 
were disarmed. 

The Sekebobo managed his men excellently. When I weni 
to arrest the Bey, several small columns were drawn up, con- 
cealed by a fold in the ground, but ready to rush into the 
Soudanese quarter had the Bey's private following offered any 
resistance ,- and when, before nightfall, a European inspected 
the Sekebobo's arrangement of picqoets and sentries, there was 
really nothing to alter. With this stem old Waganda chief, 
it was like a return to the ancient Covenanting days in 
Scotland, for every evening the day's work closed with a 
prayer-meeting, conducted by the Bekebobo in person, and 
always largely attended by his followers. The discipline he 
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maintamed in hia contingent was particalarly good, and he 
carried oat my orders in the spirit, not merely to the letter. 

The Bnrrender ot Port Alice was immediately reported to 
the capital, where the resolt of our operations was awaited 
with intense anxiety. This, my third snccese in rapid saccea- 
sioQ, produced a still greater feeling of confidence throoghont 
the country, and, indeed, conetitnted as masters of the situa- 
tion in Uganda itself, though we knew not what might happen 
on the frontier. 

The day after the capture of Fort Alice, Selim Bey was 
brought up for trial, charged with mntinons conduct and 
treason. The scene was an impressive one, and we could not 
help thinking how the tables were turned since the occasion, 
not many years before, when the Bey and bis mntinonfl 
comrades sat in judgment on the unfortunate Emin Pasha. 
It is needless to go into the details of the trial. Mntinons 
conduct was clearly proved, but there was a slight doubt in 
the matter of treason. The defence was that there had been 
an error in the interpretation of Selim's statement to Beddie, 
and that he had merely announced his intention of accom- 
panying the Hohammedans who proposed to withdraw out of 
Uganda, and ot quitting the British service should war break 
out between the Protestants and Waislam. 

As a matter of fact, the result would have been the same, 
and the offence of deserting, and inducing his men to desert, 
in order to join the enemies of the British authority, was 
hardly less a crime than had he directly foaght against the 
British officers. But the court, being formed of the victors, 
was lenient, and Selim Bey was sentenced to degradation and 
deportation to an island in the Victoria Lake, till he could be 
sent to the coast. Meanwhile he was allowed a small monthly 
Bum for the support of his numerous family, out of considera- 
tion for the help he had rendered Lugard in the past. When 
the Bey heard his sentence, he appeared unaffected, till the 
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portion about deportation was read out to him; ttien he 
became meet violent and abasive, bat was promptly marehed 
off onder a goard. Arrangements were at onoe made b> 
collect the necessary canoes to transport him to the small 
island of Nzaze, which had been selected for his prises, and 
was situated some ten miles out in the lake. 

In a few honrs Selim Bey sent a deputation of officers to me, 
who, in his name, admitted the justice of his punishment, but 
prayed lor pardon — at all events, in so far that the sentence of 
deportation might be remitted; he made the most profuse 
promises for good conduct in the future, and said be would 
consider himself the slave of the British for life, if only 
permitted to remain with his own people. I was, however, 
obdurate, and Selim was informed that warning and leniency 
had been of no use in the past, that he bad brought this evil on 
himself by his disloyalty, and ought to be grateful that he had 
not been shot The officers did not seem particularly dis* 
appointed that Selim Bey must go, and agreed in throwing 
the whole blame for recent events on his intrigues with Juma 
and the other warlike spirits amongst the Mohammedan party 
— a clear case of worshipping the rising son. 

Early in the morning of June 22ud news was received that 
the canoes were ready for Selim Bey's removal, so Mr. Gedge 
took charge o( him, hia wives, and a few unarmed servants, 
and embarked them under protection of a strong guard vcaa- 
manded by Mr. Beddie. The embarkation took place without 
any difficulty or any demonstration of either joy or sorrow on 
the part of the Soudanese, and Gedge was soon paddling to 
the eastward. 

The rides and ammunition taken from the Soudanese were 
then packed in the minion sailing boat, and Mr. Forster, with 
a crew of Swahilis, set sail tor Munynnyu. About twen^ 
rifles were retained to arm a guard to be left at Port Alice, 
under conmiand of Mr. Beddie, in order to protect the 
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Qorernmeiit stores. The whole of the Soudanese then fell in, 
and vlthoat hesitation took the oath of allegiance to Her 
Majesty on the Koran. 

This done, Moffat and I, leaving Beddie in command of Port 
Alice, marched for Kampala. Mofht pnshed on and reached 
it that night, hat I was tired out by the anxiety, not to say 
physical exertion, of the last few days, and camped for the 
night at Kesnbi. 

On Jane 2Srd I returned to Kampala. Mr. Gedge also 
arrived, having safely located Selim Bey on the island of 
Nzaze under the surveillance of the local chief. This chief 
WBs warned by my order that no commanication should be 
allowed between the Bey and the Soudanese or Moham- 
medans, and that if he attempted to escape he was to be 
immediately put to death. Mr. Forster, with the mission boat 
and the arms, also tamed up safely at Mnnyunyn. 

News had come in the day before regarding the attitude of 
the rebel Mohammedans. On receipt of the letter from 
Hbogo and myself, eight Mohammedan chiefs declared for 
peace, but the larger number determined to continue the 
etruggle. The war-party had captured a small detachment of 
Swahilis, sent to Uganda by Owen with mails and stores, 
including the Berthon boat ; his men had been robbed of all 
their stores and arms, stripped of their clothes, and then 
allowed to escape. 

I at once wrote to the Mohammedan chiefs that all who 
wanted peace mast remain in the province of Busuju, where 
they would not be attacked, but that armed Mohammedans 
found outside that province would be treated as enemies. 
This tetter emphasized the split ld the Mohammedan party. 
Those who wished for war, having now beard of Selim Bey's 
tall, determined to march to Uoyoro, and persuade the 
Soudanese there to join them, or, failing that, to unite them- 
selves with the Manyema beyond the Semiliki. The peace 
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paiiiy decided to take the terms offered, separated themBelTes 
from the rebels, and od marching towards Buaaja ■vete fixed 
on by their exasperated co-religionists. 

On Jane 25th, the necessary preliminaries having been 
settled, I sent a letter to the Boman Catholica in Badda 
ordering them to assemble an army and join the Frotastants 
in a rapid advance against the rebels. At the same 
time the Protestants collected, and on the 26tb Kakangnm, 
who had been appointed General, advanced westwards with a 
force ol about 7,000 men. His directions were to drive tiie 
rebels out of Uganda, and move at once to the aBsistance 
of Owen, for whom he had letters. The same day Captain 
Arthur and Mr. Gedge, with ten Soudanese, fifteen Swahilis, 
and a Maxim, set out for Buddu by canoe, in order to rosttwe 
confidence there, and to expedite the despatch of the Boman 
Catholic contingent for the war. They had a very stormy and 
trying passage, but reached Villai)iaria in three days. Arthur's 
presence at Villamaria undoubtedly had the effect intended, 
and immediately after his arrival the Boman Catholic 
contingent, under the command of the Eakangura, marched 
to join hands with the Protestants, who were by this time at 
Eibibi. 

The movements of this special expeditionary force will be 
dealt with in a separate chapter. 

A most alarming report had a few days before been sent in 
by the Mohammedans, to the effect that they had captared 
Major Owen and Mr. Orant, who with seventy Soodanesa and 
a Maxim had advanced into Uganda from the west. They 
offered to give up the prisoners if we would hand over to them 
the chiefs we had in our hands, as well as Hbogo and the young 
Prince his nephew. I did not believe this report, and replied 
that, even if it were trne, it was a complete mistake to suppose 
that we would alter the course of the war, even if they sac- 
ceeded in capturing half the Europeans in Uganda. At (he 
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same time, if harm came to any EuropeanB they might make 
priflonera, the rebels were told that the pgniahment meted out 
to them would be many times more severe than otherwise. 
This report, floated by the Mohammedans, apparently reached 
the Engliflh newspai>eis, and anfortonately caused much 
needless anxiety amongst Major Owen's relations and friends. 
His reported capture was false from beginning to end. 

On June 26th and 26th Messrs. Gontber and Fisher, of the 
Church Missionary Sooiefy in Singo, arrived at the capital. 
They had taken refuge on Bagwe, the largest of the six islands 
in Lake Isolt, but had experienced a very anxioos time indeed. 
They confirmed the report that for several days before the 
actual outbreak of the war at the capital the Mohammedans 
had been beating war-drums and collecting their armed men, 
and that the Sekiwala had in consequence abandoned his 
shambas on the Busnju border. 

On June 26th I sent despatches to Sir Crerald Portal, report- 
ing the complete success, as far as Uganda was concerned, of 
my operations against the Mohammedan rebels and Selim Bey, 
and informed him that an expedition of about 10,000 men had 
been sent to Owen's assistance in Unyoro. I also reported 
the good services of the Europeans who had so gallantly 
assisted me. 

To this Sir Oerald Portal replied officially on July 7th. He 
said he would come on to Uganda as soon as Colonel Bhodea 
could be moved, unless he heard that his presence was no 
longer necessary, and informed me that he had sent to 
England for four additional officers with a knowledge of 
Arabic to assist in training the Sondanese troops. He also 
entirely approved of the ' active, energetic, and apparently 
successful measaree ' I had taken, and informed me that he 
was sending Lieutenant Villiers back to Uganda as an 
additional assistant. He also requested that the Government 
officers. Captain Arthur, Dr. Moffitt, Mr. Beddie and Mr. 
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Wilson, might be informed that a report of their good semees 
woold be laid before Her Majesty's Secretary of State, and 
that an expression of his thanks might be conveyed to the 
gentlemen of the mission, Messrs. Boscoe, Pilkington, Miller, 
Lecky, and Forster of the Church Missionary Society, and 
Messrs. Gnillermaio and Gaudibert of the Algerian Mission. 
He also wrote unofficially, congratulating me on my 'eminently 
socoessful management of the whole episode,' and regretting 
that he and Colonel Rhodes had missed this excitement, as 
they felt they had ' been out of a good thing.' 

Before closing this chapter, we may glance at Sir Gerald 
Portal's movements. He had written to me on June 6th that 
he would halt at Mumia's, in Eavirondo, till June 21st, for 
further ne'ire of the crisis. When he reached Mumia's, he, 
however, altered his plans, and marched for the hills of 
Elbonrgoloti, some thirty-five miles towards the coast, where 
he was prostrated with fever, dne to the arduoas and swampy 
marches between U&oga and Kavirondo. He halted here till 
Jmie 14th, and then marched to the Goaso Masa, one day's 
journey further towards the coast, when he received the news 
of Selim Bey's mutinous message and the crisis thereby de- 
veloped. Sir Gerald then divided his caravan, sending Messrs. 
Berkeley and Foaker, with two-thirds of his Zanzibar troops 
and the bulk of the porters, to the coast, and returned towards 
Mumia's with Colonel Rhodes and Mr. Villiers, fifty Zanzibar 
troops, and a few porters. On the way Colonel Rhodes 
was taken seriously ill, and Sir Gerald halted with him at 
Mumia's, and sent Villiers with some twenty Swahilis to 
reinforce Uganda. Lientenant Villiers did the march of about 
one hundred and eighty miles, from Mumia's to Kampala, at 
an average pace of twenty miles a day — wonderfully good 
marching. Fortunately for him, the trouble in Uganda was 
over, as with twenty men he would have stood no chance had 
things gone against us. When Villiers arrived with the news 
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ot Colonel Bhodes' Berioua condition, Dr. Moffat was sent to 
Mnmia'B, but fortunately before his arrival the Colonel had 
recovered. 

On Joly Sth Arthur and Gedge returned from Budda, as 
Monseignenr Hirth considered confidence completely restored 
in that province, and their further stay therefore nnneceaeaiy. 
They had throughout their visit been treated by the French 
priests with their customary hospitality. On Jnly 7th the 
Soadanese were re-armed, and next day, assisted by Arthur, 
I tried various Mohammedan chiefs implicated in the rebel- 
lion. Three days later Mr. Gedge, the Timea correspondent, 
who had throughout most loyally assisted me, left for the 
coast, taking with him Juma, the Mohammedan Eatikiro, as 
a pruoner, and Mbogo with a small following. Mbogo was 
not a prisoner, but I jndged it wise that both he and the 
young Mohammedan Prince, Earema's son, should be removed 
to Zanzibar, in order that the Mohammedan par^ might be 
deprived of a head, and thus more readily led to recognise 
Mwanga as sole King in Uganda. Dr. Mo&t, who went to 
Eavirondo by boat, called in at Nzaze, and took on Belim 
Bey, who was also to be deported to the coast. Through the 
connivance of some ot Selim Bey's men, Juma was supplied 
with a file, cat through his chains, and escaped on the 
confines of Eavirondo. With this exception, Mbogo and his 
following, and the prisoners, were handed over to Sir Gerald 
Portal at Mumia's, for conveyance to the coast. Selim Bey 
died on the way ; his Soudanese were located at Eikuyu, and 
Hbogo and his people were shipped to Zanzibar, where he 
received an annual grant charged against the revenues of 
Uganda. 

The final removal of Selim Bey, Mbogo, and the young 
Prince, completely cut away the ground from under the feet 
of the Mohammedan faction, and the good results of this 
action were at once noticeable in the increased confidence 

18 
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and reBoltant prosperity that followed, evea before the end of 
the war. The Soadanese reserve, which under Sfllim Bey had 
with diffioaltr^ reached a total of some ten men, rose in a few 
dajv to over one hundred and twenty ; the Lendas also enlisted 
as porters to a very fair extent, both at Kampala and Frat 
Alice, and worked well and contentedly, as every man enrolled 
became tpto /octo a free man ; the Soadaneee, with the in> 
creased pay and emoluments which thus came to them as a 
whole, were much more contented, and the robbing of planta- 
tions, which in the past had been of daUy oecnrrenee, now 
practically ceased. 

In those few weeks I had gained such a position and 
influence in the country that I had no misgivings for Uganda, 
even although the war was not actually over ; bat the position 
of Owen and Grant was still necessarily an anxious one. 

Sir Grerald Portal, who had remained at Mumia's, now left 
for the coast, after writing to me that he would do his beet at 
home to convert my appointment as Acting Commissioner into 
a permanent one. With this parting promise I had every 
incentive to do my best, not only in completing the repression 
of the rebellion, hot in establishing peace on somewhat more 
permanent lines than heretofore in this unfortunate ooontry. 
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OWBN TIOTOBIOCB DJ DNYOBO— OLOBB OF THB OAMPAIGM. 

In the last chapter ve left the Mohammedan party split into 
two portions. The smaller, with nominally abont three hun- 
dred gons, had accepted my terms and were holding themselTes 
aloof in Basojn, where their neutrality was respected; the 
larger portion hod moved westward towards the frontier of 
Unyoro. Eakangnro, a Protestant chief who had been ap- 
pointed General of the Waganda for the war, was following up 
the rebels with aboat 7,000 Protestants, and was to be joiued 
by a Soman Catholic contingent of S,000 men under the Eim- 
bugwe. Newe from the front was eomewhat meagre, bnt it 
was known that Eakangnni, on whom the necessity for speed 
had been enjoined, had in three marches reached Kibibi, a 
rich district in Bntambala, some thirty miles from the capital. 
After this the Protestant part of the force moved more slowly, 
in order that time might be afforded for the Boman CathoUc 
contingent to join them. The combined force then pashed on 
more rapidly, the Mohammedan rebels retiring in front of 
them without fighting. 

In about twelve days the combined Christian army had 
reached Fort de Winton (No. 4), aboat one hundred and 
twenty miles from Kampala, and put themselves under Major 
Owen's orders. Their rate of marching, for so large a force, 
had not been bad, averaging as it did abont ten miles a day. 

18-2 
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Before deBliDg vith Babseqnent movements, it is neoeesai; 
to refer to vhat had occurred in the TTnyoro garrisons during 
the recent crisis in Uganda. Major Owen had sacceeded in 
reopening the road between Fort Briggs and Fort Lome, and 
the hostile Wanyoro army had apparently definitely retired to 
the north-eaat. He was now devoting his whole energy to 
the qaestion of a regular and eofficient food-snpply for the 
half-starving garrisons of the two eastern forts. He was 
himself at these forts when he received my letter of Jnne 5th, 
wamiog him that the MohanunedauB were in a state of 
incipient rebellion, and that Selim Bey was intriguing in 
their favoar. None of my sabseqaent letters reached him, 
as the mail-runners were either intercepted on the road or 
had been afraid to proceed. From this he concluded thai the 
expected rebellion bad broken oat, but of its details he knew 
nothing till the Mohammedans approached and camped near 
the fort. 

He had, on receipt of the news of Jane 5th, taken the 
wise precaation to issue an order prohibiting onder any 
circumstances the admittance of Waganda Mohammedans into 
the forts. Now, however, he found that his orders had been 
disregarded, and that, not only had Mohammedan envoys 
been allowed into Fort de Winton, bat that, with the con- 
nivance of the Soudanese officers, most dangerous and 
alarming reports were being circulated amongst his men. 

It mast be remembered that not only had Owoi the 
Soadanese garrison of the eastern forts to consider, bat also 
the great body of unenlisted. The latter consisted of old 
officers and non-commiseioned officers who, for reasons of age 
or doubtful character, had not been engaged as soldiers, but 
who, with their wives, families, ferroks, and slaves, mastered 
some 1,200 in all. In fact, at Fort de Winton the old on- 
enlisted officers, who had been detained there by Sir Gerald 
Portal's orders, had as many armed men in their following as 
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Owen had enlieted eoldiera in the garrison. These old officers 
had been in constant commonication with Belim Bej, and no 
donbt were in his confidence; probably this was the reason 
that he was so exceesiTel; pat out when Sir Gerald Portal 
issued orders that thej shonld stay at Fort de Winton instead 
of coming into Uganda. 

It is evident that amongst sach material the circolation of 
alarmist reports by the Mohammedan envoys was most 
dangeroos, especially when we consider what those reports 
were. Their gist was as follows — that, on the departure of 
Sir Gerald Portal, the Acting Commissioner, being actuated 
by a hatred of the Mohammedan religion in general, had 
pushed matters to extremes because the Waganda Moham- 
medans stood by their faith ; that the Soudanese of Kampala 
had been ordered to fire on the innocent Mohammedans, and, 
becanse they refused, had been disarmed ; that Selim Bey had 
been sent to an island with the large balk of the Soudanese 
(the Port Alice peninsula was probably meant), that after the 
Mohammedans had been brutally expelled from the capital, all 
the Soudanese at Port Alice, without regard for sex or age, had 
been massacred in cold blood ; and lastly, that Ubogo, Jama, 
and the Mohammedan Hujasi had been put to death, and the 
bloodthirsty and triumphant Commissioner was now coming 
at the head of a large Christian army, bent on the wholesale 
slaughter of the Soudanese in Unyoro. The Mohammedans 
urged that these latter shoold unite with them and make a 
stand for their faith, which was in danger of being destroyed, 
assuring them that the united forces of the Soudanese and 
Mohammedans could defy the Europeans, and found a separate 
State in Tom, where the religion of Islam could flourish in 
peace and quietness, without the absurd restrictions against 
slave-dealing and raiding which the Europeans tried to 



No doubt a truer account of recent events had been privately 
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sonveyed to the old Sondaoeae offioers, who had been amre 
of the Bey'B mtrigueB, and who now saw the complete failuze 
fA his plans as regards Uganda ; bat these false and ex* 
aggerated reports were thoee that were circulated amongst 
the soldier; and people of inferior grade. 

Natural];, the garrieon was in a ferment, and the officers 
who had not been privileged to leam the true story came to 
Owen to ask if what they heard was tme or false. He was as 
ignorant of what had actoally happened as they were, bat he 
knew that the Mohammedans bad for some time been foment- 
ing rebellion, and informed the Soadanese ofBcers of this fact. 
He said they might rest assored that the Mohammedans had 
not been attacked without cause, and that if anything bad 
happened to Selim Bey, of which he was ignorant, Selim 
Bey had no doubt brought it on himself by miscondoet, and 
as for the idea of a general Soadanese massacre, he laughed at 
the story. He informed the Soadanese that, in his command, 
whatever might have happened in Uganda, all who obeyed 
orders and followed his lead implicitly need fear no harm. In 
ooncluaion, he again issued orders against any intimacy with 
the Mohammedans. 

The old officers were not, however, idle. They had a 
personal following equal in strength to Owen's enlisted 
garrison, and were not without hopes of winning many, if not 
most, of the latter to their views. They accordingly formed a 
plan that the Soudanese should murder Owen and Grant, 
seize all the arms, ammunition, and stores in the forts, and 
make common cause with the Mohammedans, settling with 
them in Toru, forming there an independent Mohammedan 
State. As some of the more timorous were, however, afraid 
that they might be attacked in Torn, a supplementary 
modification in the scheme was made, to the effect that the 
Soudanese should again retire to Eavatli's and quit all con- 
nection with the English and Uganda. 
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Theae bold Bchemea were gaining gronnd, for, althoo^ the 
bulk of the enliBtfld soldiery, with a certainty of regular pay, 
etc., were not desirouB of leaving the Britiah service and 
returning to the wilds, the onenlisted and followers had no 
such reasons to restrain them, and had already found the 
discipline and restrictions against raiding, plundering, and 
ootraging to be irksome. They looked back with regret on 
the onfettered freedom they had enjoyed west of Lake Albert, 
where, thanks to their arms and training, they had been lords 
of the country round. 

One of the leading spirits in theae plots was an old 
Sondaneee officer called Bilal Bey, though what legal right he 
had to the title Bey is uncertain. He was at the head of a 
large number of armed followers, who had not been enlisted, 
and who were equal in numbers to three-quarters of the 
garrison at Fort de Winton. He apparently argned, not 
without sense, that if he accomplished a eowp d'itat at Fort 
de Winton, the garrisons of the other forts would follow his 
lead. He had been in close correspondence with Selim Bey, 
and was now in equally close intimacy with the Mohammedan 
chiefs camped near the fort. There can be little doubt that 
Owen and Grant at this time were in most imminent danger 
of assassination, for the Christian reheving force had not yet 
come up, and their very approach was converted by the 
Mohammedan chiefs and disaffected officers into a threat to 
the Soadanese. 

Owen, though it was not till later that he fully realised 
the danger he ran at this time, was aware of the serious plots 
that were being fostered by the disaffected officers, and, to 
counteract them, devised a plan which, though fraught with 
terrible risk, can only be considered in the light of its success 
as a stroke of genias. He placed under arrest the officer 
commanding Fort de Winton for disobeying his orders and 
admitting Waganda Mohammedans into the fort, tried and 
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oashiered him. He then appointed in his place aa Com- 
mandant the head of the disaffected party, Bilal Bey, in whom 
he pablicly gave oat he had every confidence. Fortonately 
tor the BQCcess of this stroke, Bilal was a selfish man, seeking 
only his own safety. The plots he had fomented had not 
been from a love of Islam, bat becanse he feared that his 
secret correspondence with Selim Bey might be known, and 
might involve him in disaster similar to that which had 
attended his late chief. Now he anexpeotedly saw a chance of 
reinstating himself in good odoor, and, by pointing to a loyal 
command of Fort de Winton, of escaping the conseqaencee of 
complici^ with Selim Bey. 

He was accordingly installed in his new office, whereapcHi 
he promptly deserted the tailing Mohammedan caose. This 
defection completely took the heart oat of the mntinoDs 
par^, for, their leading and most powerful adherent having 
joined the side of the British, they saw little chance of saccees 
in a matiny against Owen, to whom they naturally supposed 
Bilal had exposed their plots. 

Had they possessed anyone ot sufficient hardihood to have 
even now assassinated Owen, they wonld no donbt have again 
drawn Bilal Bey to their side, and sacceeded in their designs. 
Bat they had no each man. On the contrary, they now vied 
with each other in expressione of loyalty, and negotiations 
with the Waganda Mohammedans were broken off. Owen's 
desperate expedient and unfaltering bearing had won the day 
as far as the Soudanese matiny was concerned. 

The Mohammedan Waganda, seeing that all chance of an 
alliance with the Soudanese in Unyoro was hopeless, began to 
negotiate with Owen for peace, and professed to be willing to 
accept any terms he offered. He informed them that the 
ultimate decision must rest with me as Acting Commissioner, 
bat that, if they really wished for peace, he woald do his beet 
to effect a satisfactory settlement. The chiefs accordingly 
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made a show of discaBsing terms, while actually, in purananoe 
of their alternative plan of joining hands with the Manjems 
beyond the Semiliki, the; were quietly forwarding their 
women, children, and goods towards the Salt Lake. 

About July 8th the Christian army under Kakangora camped 
near Fort de Winton, and placed itself under the orders of 
Major Owen. My letters had, however, been nnfortnnately 
lost, and thus, although he was now made aware of the true 
course of events in Uganda, he was uninformed of my views 
regarding the disposal of the Mohammedans. On Kakangnm's 
approaching Fort de Winton, he bad sent my letters ahead 
with a small party, which had encountered a superior force of 
Mohammedan foragers, and had been compelled to retire 
northwards, in this way losing touch with the main body of 
their army and with the forts. It was not till later that these 
important letters were placed in Owen's bands. 

On the approach of the Christian army the Mohammedans 
had shifted camp and moved a little to the west ; they were, 
however, to all appearances, still desirous of negotiating for 
peace. Owen continued his endeavours to effect a settlement, 
but at the same time took the precaution of sending orders to 
Grant to watch the roads to the Salt Lake with about one 
hundred Soudanese, in case the Mohammedans should match 
in that direction. 

The food difficulties in the neighbourhood of Fort de 
Winton were now tremendous. I have already described what 
trouble Owen had in feeding the Soudanese at the eastern 
torts, and now there were some 17,000 additional mouths 
drawing what food they could from this already exhausted 
district. It was quite evident that the peace negotiations must 
come to a rapid conclusion one way or the other, or famine 
would compel the dispersion of both forces. 

With unwearying patience Owen interviewed the chiefs of 
the opposing armies, and even succeeded in arranging a 
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meeting between them. BatiBfactory terms seemed on the 
verge of attammeutt when one morning it was foood that 
the Mohammedans had bodily marched weetwardB, and thos 
broken off all hopes of a peacefnl oonclnsion. 

Owen was now as prompt in action as he had been patient 
in negotiation. He at once placed himself, with a small 
force of Soadanese, at the head of the combined Christian 
army, and started in parBoit, at the same time sending orders 
to Grant to co-operate by catting off the Mohammedan rebels 
from the Salt Lake. 

Through the difficult and almost foodless tracts to the west 
the two armies pressed on, both having the greatest troable in 
obtaining soppUes. About July 18th, in the neighboorhood 
of Lngard's old fort at Kivari's, the pursuers overtook the 
pursued. The Christian army, expecting to fight next day, 
formed line of battle with the Protestants on the right wing, 
Owen and his small handful of Soadanese in the centre, and 
the Catholics on the left. In this order they advanced west- 
wards in a line of parallel columns, the osaal fighting forma- 
tion of the Waganda. 

Suddenly it was discovered that the Mohammedans had 
turned to the north, and were about to place a very difiGcolt 
papyrus swamp between them and their enemy. Owen at 
once issued orders to wheel to the right and attack the rebels 
before they had succeeded in effecting the crossing. The order 
was promptly obeyed, bat, as a change of front of the whole 
line would have caused each delay that the Mohammedans 
would have got clear, the wheel was by wings, so that the 
actual attack was made by the Protestants of the right wing, 
with Owen in support and the Catholics or left wing in reserve. 
The former advanced with their usual impetnoiw rush, and 
the Mohammedans saw that their assailants must of necessify 
close with them while they were actoally engaged in effecting 
the difficult crossing of a dangerous swamp. 
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The Mohammedan chiefs behaved well, aod, though taken 
at a great di&advaotage, rallied toond them some of their best 
fighting men, and prepared to offer an obstinate resistance at 
the edge of the swamp amidst the bash and papyrus which 
fringed its bank, hoping to thoB gain time for the remainder 
of their army to occupy a very strong position on the farther 
side. They had not time, however, to properly form their 
line before the Protestant force was upon them. The fight 
was brief, and the Mohanmiedan rear guard was driven into 
the swamp, with the loss of its principal chiefs. 

The viotorions Protestants gave the enemy no time to take 
up a position on the tar bank of the swamp, bat crossed it 
with the fugitives. The Catholics, determined to have their 
share of the victory, pressed on and joined their fellow- 
Christians, and the allies scattered the disordered Moham- 
medans like chaff. Many of the rebel chie& were slain in 
attempting to rally groups of men or make head against the 
victors, and before night the rebel army was completely dis- 
persed, with the loss of about 600 men. the Christians, who 
suffered bat slightly, captured a great many of the Moham- 
medan women and children, and most of their goods. 

After this victory, Owen again sent offers of peace to the 
Mohammedans, and promised to give them back their women 
and children if they submitted and returned to Uganda, to be 
dealt with as the Commissioner might decide. These offers 
were now eagerly accepted by the surviving Mohammedan 
chiefs, and the next few days were spent in collecting their 
people from the forests and swamps in which they had taken 
refuge. Sevanty of the leading men placed themselves in 
Owen's hands, and the whole of the remaining rebel force 
accompanied him back to Fort de Winton, escorted by the 
Christian army. 

At Fort de Winton the Christian army was broken up, and 
with great rapidity each chief led off his column to his own 
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district, to recover from the effects of the famine they had 
Btifiered from for days. The leaser people anudst the Moham- 
medans also made all haste into Uganda, in scattered bodies, 
and the chiefs accompanied Owen, who, with Grant and 
about sixty Soadanese, escorted them Into Uganda, there to 
sabmit themselves to the decision of the Commiasioner. 

We must now retom to events in Uganda, which was 
rapidly settling down into unexampled peace and prosperity. 
The deportation of Selim Bey and Hbogo had given a feeling 
of confidence to the country ; news had been received of the 
safety of Owen and Grant, and that, thanks to the saccesrful 
management of the former, the Soudanese had remained 
loyal. The Mohammedans who had taken no part in the 
rebellion were established in the fertile province of Batam- 
bala under a new and trustworthy chief, and their two former 
provinces of BoBuja and Botunzi were given to the Boman 
Cathohce and Protestants respectively. 

This was not done without a Uttle interference on the part 
of Monseigneur Hirth, who claimed that the Gatholies should 
have both these provinces, in recognition of their past misfor- 
tunes. I pointed out that all former claims had been settled 
by Sir Gerald Portal, when he increased the Catholic terri- 
tory, and could not now be reopened. Monseignear Hirth 
then suggested that the Catholics should have Butunzi, the 
larger of the two captured provinces, because they had ' not 
only not assisted the Mohammedans, but had even fought 
against them,' and because they had sent a far larger contin- 
gent to the war than the Protestants had. 

To this I replied that the fact of the Boman Catholics 
having refrained from rebellion hardly constituted a claim bo 
additional territory ; I also explained that the Protestants 
had borne the brunt of the fighting, had, practically, vithoat 
Catholic aid, beaten the Mohammedans at Natete, and had 
alone faced Selim Bey at Fort Alice and enforced his sor- 
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render ; thej had also sent their fair contingent to Unyoro, 
and in mj opinion shoold have the larger province as their 
share of the Bpoila of war. Monaeignear Hirth then protested 
that the Catholics would not avail themselves of the new pro- 
vince assigned to them, aa they coold not live in it for fear of 
Protestant aggression. His views were, however, as it turned 
ont, not those of the Catholic Wagaoda, who ocoapied Boanju 
withoat demur, and settled down contentedly enough. 

No anxiety was felt with reference to the Mohammedans 
who had been expelled from Uganda. Judging from past 
history, they might be expected to raid ; bat the troops at the 
disposal of the CommissioneT were amply sufficient to guard 
the frontier, if Sir Gerald Portal's views as regards concentra- 
tion were carried oat. It was known that Eabar^a was do 
longer disposed to allow these tnrbulent and treacherous 
Waganda to settle in his territories; it was also certain 
that, as had happened in the past, the lesser people amongst 
the expelled Mohammedans woold filter back, and that the 
Mohammedan party would shortly cease to exist as a 
dangerous factor in frontier politics. 

On Aoguet 2nd I was at the new headquarters at Port Alice, 
when I received an nrgent summons from Arthur, who was 
commanding at Kampala. News had just been received that 
the whole Mohammedan party was retoming to Uganda. 
I at once marched to Kampala, and next day there was a 
council, at which the facta were declared. The Mohammedans 
had retomed to their old provinces, and were proceeding to 
drive ont the new Christian settlers and the loyal Waislam 
indiscriminately. Owen was supposed to be marching on 
Matiana, but his exact position was not certain. The greatest 
consternation prevailed in the capital, as the army which had 
been sent to Unyoro against the rebels had been disbanded, 
and those who bad taken part in that expedition were hardly 
in a c(mdition to face fresh fighting. A new army could not 
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be collected in a day, and meanwhile the Mohammedans ware 
reoocapying their old poBitions by foroe. 

I decided to march to Matiana to meet Owen and ascertain 
exactly what had happened, and take steps to move against 
the rebels from the northward, while Arthur organised a 
force at Kampala to proceed against them from the east. 
Owen had, boweTer, marched fast, and I met him aboat 
twen^-two mOes from Mengo. Here the actual state of matters 
was disclosed. Of the seventy rebel chiefs who had started 
with Owen from Fort de Winton, only four were left ; the rest 
had deserted and rejoined their people, who had moved 
straight into their old provinces. 

Without delay we had a meeting with the four Mohammedan 
chiefs who remained, and informed them that the rebel party 
had loet all claim to their old provinces and properties, and 
that they had now the option of three coarses left to them. 
Either they must give np their arms, when they wonld be 
allowed to settle among their Christian kinafolh, or they most 
leave the coantry and seek their fortunes elsewhere, or they 
might face a renewal of hostilities. The action of the beaten 
Mohammedan party in coming back in the guise of suppliants 
for peace, and immediately endeavouring to forcibly repossess 
themselves of their old estates, was stron^y condenmed, and 
the four chiefs were at once sent off to their people with the 
terms mentioned above. They were given five days in which 
to make up their minds, but were informed that if no dedaion 
had been come to by August 10th, they would be forthwith 
attacked. 

This having been settled, it was arranged that Owen, 
strengthened by my escort of about forty Soudanese, should 
return to Matiana with the Makwenda, raise as many of the 
Waganda as he conld, and move into Bosuju from the north. 
I myself decided to return to Kampala, raise a similar foroe 
there, and advance into Butambala from the west. Both 
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colamna were to endeaTOur to form a junction at Eibibi on 
the dth-— that ie to say, in tonr days' time. It was not anti- 
eipated that either would be able to secure man; Waganda at 
such short notice, so that in case of hostihties each would 
have to depend mainly on its hundred odd Soudanese. 
Though the numbers available were thus small, I thought 
that the rapidity of our movement into two of the three 
dispnted provinces, and the low morale of the rebel party 
after their late defeats, would minimize the danger due to the 
weakness of our forces. 

On August 6th we separated, and reapectiTely reached 
Matiana and Kampala. Matiana was about seventeen miles, 
while Kampala was thirty-two miles, distant from Kibibi. 
On August 7th I marched westwards with Arthur and Villiers, 
one Maxim, and one hundred and twelve Soudanese, accom- 
panied by one hundred Waganda guns under the Sekebobo. 
This latter contingent, however, rose in the next couple of 
days (0 two hundred guns. 

On August 8th Owen marched south with Grant, a hundred 
Soudanese, and two hondred Waganda gune under the Mak- 
wenda, and was joined by the Catholic Eatikiro with a small 
following. 

On the dth my column camped at the capital of Bntambala, 
while Owen's was at the capital of Bnsuja. The former was 
some five miles east, and the latter about the same distance 
north, of Kibibi. From his position Owen overlooked a con- 
siderable party of the rebels who had agreed to eurrender. 
He informed me of this faet, and suggested that the attack 
should be postponed a day to give time for a settlement to be 
arrived at with this section of Mohammedans. To this I 
agreed, and next day moved to Kibibi. The Mohammedans 
who wanted peace began to surrender gune the same day, both 
to Owen at Busaju and to me at Eibibi. News was also 
brought in that the Katikiro Apollo, in person, was leading 
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np ft fresh contingeDt of five hundred gtms to support as, as 
the Wftguida thought oar colonins dangerotiBly weak* 

B7 Angost 12tb Owen's force had joined me at KibibL.'aDi . . 
Dr. Mo&t bad also arrived from EaTiiondo with a few \ 
additional men. The Mohammedan party in the nei^bonr- 
hood had complied with my terms, and peace was secured in 
the districts near. There was, however, a large body of the 
rebels at Batabnxi who had declined to accept the terms as 
n^ards surrendering their arms, and did not make any over- 
tores for peace ; they had made themselves masters of that 
district of Batanzi, and had settled down onder a nnmber of 
the worst characters amongst their chiefs. 

It was necessary to move against this section and compel 
their smrender, or drive them oat of the country. Arthur 
and Hofiiftt were detailed to remain at Eibibi to receive arms, 
which were still being surrendered, while Oven, Villiers and 
myself with aboat one hundred and twenty Soudanese, s 
Maxim, and a force of five hundred Waganda gnos, advanced 
on Batabuzi. The direct road was impracticable, as there 
was no food left near it ; so the column would have to march 
Bonth-west to near the Katanga Biver, and then west along 
its northern bank, as along this route, it was hoped, supplies 
could be obtained in snfficirat quantities for our column ol 
about two thousand men. 

Before following the course of this column, and its sub- 
sequent development into the Eoki expedition under Lien- 
tenant Villiers, we may review the results of the last ten day«. 
On August 5tb Owen and I had formed our plane, and in four 
days we had organized our columns and moved into positions 
commanding the capitals of two of the disputed provinces, 
and within supporting distance of each other, having covered 
in the time fifty-four and forty-seven miles respectively. Tbia 
rapid action had broken up the cohesion of the rebel party ; 
the smaller people in large numbers had deserted their 
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chiefB and taken retoge with their Christian kinsfolk ; a great 
nomber of the principal men had sorrendered, and had been 
told off to different provinces, where the Christian ohiete gave 
them small properties ; and the oatstanding rebels had been 
ledaced to a small force of aboat twelve hundred in Batabozi. 

On AagQBt 18th we moved soath-west, and n^ day reached 
Batauka, on the soathem border of Butambala, aboat ten 
miles from the Eatonga. Here it was definitely ascertained 
that the last intact body of rebels had fled from Butabnzi, 
feeling that farther resistance on tbeir part was vain. 
Lutaia, a pestilent chief, for whose arrest a warrant was 
already oat, had fled to German territory with a few men, the 
balk of the rebels had dispersed, bat aboat six hundred had 
located themselves in Eoki. Koki was a small, dependent 
kingdom on the west of Bodda, and had possessed in the past 
a particnlarly bad repatation for aiding slave-dealers and con- 
ducting a smuggling traffic in gons and gunpowder. It was 
most undesirable to allow a Mohammedan settlement there ; 
and, moreover, there were several outstanding questions to be 
settled with Kamswaga, the ruler of that kingdom. I accord- 
ingly Bent on Lieutenant Villiers with a small force to olear 
Eoki of rebel Mohammedans, and to settle the queations in 
dispute. Beddie, then at Fort Alice, was ordered at the same 
time to proceed by boat to Budda, and place himself under 
Yilliers' orders. 

Next day the latter started with seventy Soudanese and the 
Hazim, and the remainder of the expedition broke up, the 
Waganda contingent retaming, with Arthur's detachment at 
Eibibi, direct to the capital, while Owen and myseU, with a 
email escort, took a oircuitoas route to Kampala, through 
Butnnsi and Singo. 

Thus ended the last phase of the third Mohammedan war. 
The Kampala and Matiana columns had, it is true, encountered 
no resietance, probably because of the rapidly of their move- 
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DMDts, bat bad for the same teoson experienced considerable 
bardBbipa. The conclnflion of the war was eminently rntiB- 
faotory, and the Mohammedan problem ceased to w^gh in 
Uganda poUtica. 

Before concluding the chapter, however, I most note the 
complete sacceas of the Eoki expedition, under the command 
of Yilliers. Not only were the rebel Mohammedans compelled 
to abandon their last refuge in British territory, bnt, thanks 
to his tact and judgment, all the questions at issue as regards 
Eoki itself were eatisfactorily settled. A considerable amount 
of accurate geographical information was also the result of 
this expedition. 

I^eaving Batattka on August 16th, Tilliers marched to the 
Katonga Biver, and next day oroased the broad, level valley 
through which it flows. The river baa here three well-defined 
channels of moderate width, which are in the dry eeaaon 
waist-deep, and overgrown, an usual, with papyruB. Theee 
channels meander about over a breadth of five miles, and the 
intermediate islands, as well as the flat ground on the south 
bank, are bat slightly swampy, and covered with luxuriant 
grass, which supports an immenee amount of game. Another 
march brought Villiers to Villamaria, the headquarters of the 
Boman Catholic Mission in Uganda. Though this station 
has not been long in existence, its condition and the beaudful 
gardens which surround it are a testimony to the industry of 
the Boman Catholic Fathers, who have also persuaded their 
followers to oonatruct excellent roada all round the station. 
Here Villiers halted for a day or two to await the arrival of 
Beddie, and to arrange certain detaila with the Catholic chiefs. 
During this time he was most hoapitably entertained by ttie 
Boman Catholic missionaries. 

Leaving Villamaria, the expedition reached the borders of 
Koki in three marches, and nexi day arrived at Eamawaga's 
capital. Here a beautiful view was obtained of the little lak» 
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of Eokl, the size of which had been pteTioosly exaggerated. 
This lake has been named after the leader of the ezpeditioD, 
he being the first white man who saw it. YillierB foond his 
work in Eoki much simplified as far as the Mohammedan 
rebels were oonoemed, as they bad judged it wise to retire 
before his arrival. He had still qnestions regarding Eoki 
itself to settle — notably the sappression of illicit trade in 
slaves, arms, and ammnnition, and the enforcement of the 
annual tribute due to Uganda. At first it seemed not unlikely 
that Eamswaga, who was terribly afraid, might from sheer 
panic resort to arms. He collected a considerable force of 
fighting-men in his capital, but Villiers' wise, yet firm, 
management removed his apprehensions, and induced him to 
make a satisfactory settlement of all the points at issue. 

The Boyal Family of Koki is Wahuma, and its members are 
very fair, almost white in colour. The population, however, 
though classed as Wahuma, is so intermixed with other 
races that all shades of colour are to be met with. The 
country is full of hills, which are composed of much<altered 
sandstone, the strata of which have a great angle of dip, and 
are in places almost on edge. There is good grazing on the 
hiUs, while in the valleys, and round the lake, ia a large 
estent of excellent cultivation. 

In accordance with instmctiona, YillierB then marched to 
the south of Baddu to look for a site tor a port near the coast 
of the lake, which would be a suitable place to allow of a 
check being placed on illicit trade in arms and ammaniti<m. 
He found a very good situation on the lofty, though eomewhat 
blunted, peninsula of Sango. 

Much useful work was also done by Mr. Beddie, under 
Villiers' orders, in investigating and mapping the roads and 
natural features of the south of Buddu. The resolte showed 
that the Eagera Biver was navigable for steam-launches, and 
could not be crossed by canoes except at certain points, owing 
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to th« extenriTs papyrae and other growth, which, except at 
these points, completely blocked all approach to the banks. 
The approximate limite of the large Loonga Forest, which 
covers a eonsiderable tract in Sonth Budda, were mapped, 
and it was ascertained that a good deal of this stretch was in 
the rains nothing but a swamp. 

On September 18th Yilliera retamed to Port Alice, after 
having accomplished a great deal of capital work daring bis 
eminently sncceBsfnl expedition, and with the satiBfactory 
close of the Koki expedition ended the Mohammedan wars. 
Sinoe this the Mohammedans have given no troable ; and 
perhaps the most instractive illastration of the great change 
in feeling that was prodnoed is the significant fact that those 
of the sect who bad received properties out of Bntambela 
assembled for the Uoyoro war of 1898-94 ander the banners 
of their Christian chiefs. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

CONOBNTSATION AND PBBFABATtOM AGAINST KASkBBOk. 

Apzbb my Bflttiement of the Mohammedan question (I ma; 
fairly eall it a settlement, as it has stood the tost of three 
and a half years), there was still a good deal left to be done 
in connection with the Soadanese ; not in the way of more 
matiny, for they had seen where that led under British rnle» 
bat in bringing them under still better discipline and organiza- 
tion. Bat I had better begin from the beginning. 

In a previous chapter I mentioned that Sir Gerald Portal 
was originally averse to the retention of Torn, and, in taei, 
of the whole of Soath Unyoro, bat had yielded to the repre- 
sentations of Owen and myself, and allowed as to retain two 
forts in Unyoro and an OQtpost towards Tom, as well as Fort 
George on the Salt Lake. This he did with some reluctance, 
as, rightly or wrongly, he did not apparently consider the 
Company's treaties ontside Uganda as binding on the Imperial 
GoTemment. When Owen's despatches reached him at 
WakoU's on bis way to the coast — despatches relating the 
Manyema attack on Uaongora, and the Wanyoro attack on 
the forte, which resnlted in the deaOi of Shokri— Su- Gerald 
evidently reverted to his original idea, that oar possessi<m of 
these outlying districts weakened Uganda, without conferring 
on OB any equivalent compensation. In his letter dated ' One 
march beyond Wakoli's, Jone 8, 1898,' Sir Gerald expressed 
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very decided views <m the eabject. I need only give the 
following eztracta : 

' To evscoftte the Salt Lake fort. As Boon as immediate 
difficulties are settled, I would let the wh<de of Tora go.' 

So much for the definitely-^xpresBed views of my official 
BQperior, whose instractionB I was snppoeed to be following 
in Uganda. 

Let OB Bee what was the state of matters in the country 
he propoBed to evacoate, not considered from the purely 
BCntimoital view of a temporary retrocession of the British 
flag from districts where the company had made treaties, 
bat from the practical report of Major Owen, whom none 
can accuse of wishing anything but good for the country. 
Thanks to the Soudanese oppression, before Government had 
taken over Uganda, he found that shout fifteen hundred square 
miles in Southern Unyoro were desolate, that Eitakwanda bad 
been rendered actively hostile, and that in Usongora the people 
woold gladly be without as. In fact, he estimated that all 
the friends we could reckon in those regions, and these only 
friendly beeauee they feared Eabarega, amounted to two 
thousand Wanyoro settled at the forts, and Easagama of 
Tom with, he estimated, five thooaand people. The re- 
maining population of the great extent of eonntry we were 
occupying, at considerable cost in money and blood, would, 
he considered, be far from averse to our departure, for the 
Sondaneee had proved more dreaded than Kabarega, and had 
alienated or expelled almost the whole of the inhabitants. 

So much for the views of the natives concerned, as inter- 
preted by a capable officer, who had travelled tbroughont 
these districts, and whose opinions coincided witJi those of 
others of experience in Unyoro. 

Let OS now look at the question from an administrative 
point of view. By the Imperial Commissioner's arrange- 
ments we had at our disposal six hundred troops. Of these. 
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three hundred and fiffy were etationed in Uganda, and had to 
look after a popolation of perhaps foar hundred thoaaand 
;people, vit^ whom we had treaty ohligationB. Three hondrdd 
and fif^ soldiere were none too man; for thie work, and an 
inoreaae of this number was very desirable. In Unyoro we 
had garrisonB aggregating two hundred and fifty men to goard 
a nomber of districts, the friendly inhabitants of which only 
amounted to a few thonsands, while the bulk of the population 
would have gladly welcomed our departure. The proportion 
seems somewhat unfair, and it must be remembered that Owen 
considered more troops necessary in Unyoro if we were to 
maintain our position as we should. The Unyoro garrisoiu 
occupied posts the most distant of which was twenty days' 
march from Kampala, thus necessitating a consideraUe 
transport caravan to keep up the supply of trade goods lor 
the pay and maintenance of the men. This had not been 
BO apparent during the Company's regime, as the Soudanese 
in Unyoro were unpaid, and maintained themselves. 

These scattered forts, with their weak garrisons, aleo 
tempted Wanyoro attacks, and it was evident from reomt 
events that we could not be sure of maintaining onr com- 
mnnioationa at all times, even between the forts themselvee. 
The difficulty of feeding the garrisons has already been 
referred to, and had become still greater. 

These forts had a further disadvantage in times of trouble, 
for, being in hostile country, a considerable portion of theit 
garrisons had to stand fast to guard them, and the man of 
women, children, and followers that remained in them. Tbna, 
less than half the garrison could be relied on for offensive or 
defensive combinations, and such oombinations were rendered 
still more difficult by the distance between individual forta and 
the nature of the country. In fact, we were wasting and fritter- 
ing away our strength by holding these positions. Should 
offmsive measures against Kabar^a, or any of Uie surround- 
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ing monarobB, be neoeasary, I could not make lue of more 
than a fraotion of my troops miless I abandoned some of 
tfaeae d^aobed posts; and it would be far more d a m a gin g 
to onr prestige to do so on the oatbreak of war than in 
peaee time. I think this was made soffioiently clear in the 
latter part ol the Mohammedan war, when Owen and I, after 
dangeroosly depleting onr garrisons, oonld only pat about 
two hundred soldiers in the field. Thus, practical eonsidera- 
tions of organization and efficiency dictated a ooncentratioD 
of onr force in Uganda. 

I had yet another point to think of. Since Lugard in the 
early days had refused Kabarega's proffered friendship, that 
dtu&y potentate bad been our inveterate enemy, and bad 
practically cast off the allegiance he owed to his suzerain, 
Mwanga. He had been still farther embittered against as 
by the location of irresponsible Soadanese in his sontiiem 
provinces, and by the desolation they had caused. Having 
regard to the development and prosperity of Uganda, I could 
lee that at no distant date Kabarega's power most be broken 
and his prestige destroyed. Bat to do this with onr troops 
distributed as th^ were would be an almost hopeless task, 
unless we denuded Uganda of its garrison, and this, of coarse, 
was impossible. 

I had thus to take upon myself the responsibili^ of 
deciding what was best. On the one side I had the clearly- 
expressed views of my superior officer, the Consul-General of 
Zanzibar, backed up by every argument of common-sense; 
tm the other, the sentimental objection to withdrawal, which 
I might be sure some people would make capital of at home. 
Being averse to breaking faith with oar friends, I decided 
on the only course open to me. The Soudanese were to be 
withdrawn into Uganda, where they could be efficiently 
oi^;amzed ; the whole ol our useless territory in South Unyoro 
was to be temporarily given up, but our friends were not 
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on that acQoant to be abandoned, as I proposed to bring 
them into Uganda with as, and settle them in that comitry, 
which was mach mider-populated. As Owen, after careful 
investigation, had come to the conolasion that those well 
disposed towards as amoanted to only seren thonsand people, 
this coold be easily done. The King and the Waganda ebiefs 
were agreeable, and certain districtB of Singo were placed at 
my disposal tor the new settlers, whose advent would increase 
our strength while Irasening oar difficatttes. 

The undertaking was, however, a formidable one, as the 
Soudanese alone mustered four thonsand five hundred seals, 
and to this had to be added about seven thousand friendly 
natives. It was essential that the moyement should be 
thoroughly organized, or the immigration of such a large 
body would do immense damage to the districts of Uganda 
through which they marched. My predecessors bad moved 
throogh Uganda bodies of Soudanese mustering one thousand 
to thirteen hundred men, women, and children, but had found 
it difficult to provide food for even this number without entail- 
ing hardship on the natives of the conntry traversed ; and the 
task before us was to conduct a far larger migration without 
eating our friends oot of house and home. 

I had already in August thought out my plans, and took 
the opportunity afforded by the meeting with Owen and 
Grant to make the proposed arrangements clear to them. 
About the middle of that month the latter officer was sent 
back to Unyoro to commence the arrangements for evacuation. 
The Salt Lake was first to be abandoned, and the garrison 
moved to Tom. From this district considerable food-aupplies 
could be got, and Grant was to arrange that ten days* provision 
for the whole assranblage should be collected before the end of 
September, by which time we hoped to withdraw the garrisons 
bodily into Uganda. 

We had already garrisons at Kampala and Port Alice, and I 
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intended to form an additional station at Matiana, the capital 
of Singo. These three stations were near enoa^ to sappcsi 
each other in case of internal trouble in Uganda, and vonid 
enable oe to concentrate a field force of aboat three hundred 
men on an; portion of the probable area in vhich oom- 
plicatione might arise between the Roman Catholics and 
Protestants. At the same time, b; thoa dividing the 
force into three garrisons the food difBcnlty was much sim- 
plified. 

On the extreme north-west frontier of Singo, in that salient 
angle of Uganda which juts out into Unyoro, and appvaohea 
within foor or five days' march of Eabarega's capital, I decided 
to build two forts, with a garrison of about seventy men each. 
The great mass of old officers and their followers who had not 
been enlisted were to be located at Lubwa's, in Usoga, where 
I had arranged to provide them with land on which to settle, 
thus carrying out the original proposal of my late chief, which, 
however, he had found impracticable up to the date of his 
departure. On the conclusion of the Mohammedan war, 
Owen was to visit Singo and personally select the sites for 
these three new stations ; he was then to join Grant in 
Unyoro, take command of the whole column there assembled, 
and inarch to Matiana, where orders had already been issued 
for the collection of great supplies of food to await the 
immigrants. 

Two additional assistants were sent to Matiana, to aid him 
in distributing the mass of Soudanese amongst the various 
stations that formed their ultimate destination. About one 
thousand would remain at Matiana under one assistant, white 
Owen took fourteen hundred and distributed them between the 
two frontier forts ; Villiers would conduct about five hundred 
to Fort Alice, to bring that station to its proposed strength ; 
and Orant would march a column of about fifteen hundred to 
Lubwa's by a road which avoided Mengo ; with the few addi- 
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tional men I wanted at Kampala, this disposed of the whole of 
the Unyoro garrisons. 

The friendly people of Unyoro and Toru, who would 
accompany Owen into Uganda, were to be taken care of by 
Waganda chiefs, and condaeted indepoidently to their 
allotted districte. Sach was the general scheme, and pre- 
parations were at once pushed forward towards its execu- 
tion. Not only was food collected at Matiana, but orders 
were also issued through the King that food should be 
stored at various points on the line of march 0! the smaller 
oolnmns. 

While we hoped that Essagama of Torn would accept our 
offer of territory in Singo, Owen woe given latitude to make 
another arrangement if this petty King preferred it. I 
intended in December, at the close of the approaching rains, 
to direct an expedition against Kabarega, if Unyoro remained 
hostile, as there was every prospect of its doing. If Kasagama 
preferred to retain Toru, and thought he could hold his own 
tor a few months, with the assistance of some extra guns, 
Owen was authorised to hand over to him some of our 
muskets to the number of two hundred. As the Unyoro 
Chief of Bugangezi, Ghikakure by name, had played a 
prominent part in the recent attacks on the Unyoro forts, 
I also authorised Owen to punish him, which he could have 
done on bis way into Uganda with the Soudanese garrisons. 

At the end of September the great exodus commenced. 80 
thoroughly had Grant arranged all the details, that Owen on 
his arrival found everything ready. The friendly Wanyoro, 
to the number of two thousand, willingly agreed to settle in 
8ingo, but Kasagama had accepted the alternative proposal, 
and considered that he could hold his own with the additional 
mnekete which he had received. He was also assured that 
we would send an expedition, before many months were over, 
to famish him with fresh supplies. Then the great mass of 
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Soudanese and Wbbjofo moved into Uganda in tvo eolomuB, 
a day's march apart from each other. 

Owen decided not to attack Chikakure, aa that chief had 
made proffers of friendship and peace ; needless to say, he 
broke these promises later on. Owen led his orovd to Matiana, 
where he fomid three assistants waiting for him. The rest of 
tiie programme was carried ont like clockwork, and in a little 
over a week the Soudanese and Wanyoro were settled as had 
been arranged. So admirably did my staff fulfil my plana 
that this great immigration was aocomplisbed without a single 
complaint from the Waganda through whose districts tiiey 
had marched, and greater praise than this it is impossible to 
give. This portion of our arrangements having been enc- 
cessfully carried out, it remained to organise the Sondaneae 
into a fighting machine, which would be equal to maintaining 
order in Uganda, and at the same time conducting a probable 
expedition against Unyoro in December. 

Sir Gerald Portal had anthorized our enlisting six hundred 
soldiers, but had subsequently modified his original proposals, 
and fixed five hnndred as the maximum. As we had already 
enlisted about five hnndred and sixty before his second order 
was promulgated, I did not consider it necessary to diBmiiw the 
extra men. Sir Gerald had estimated that the retention of 
Uganda would cost an annual sum of £27,000, and I was 
enjoined to work to this estimate, which provided for five 
hundred soldiers and, on my representation, an additional 
body of two hundred reservists. On going through the 
estimates carefully, I found that I could effect economies 
under several heads, and resolved to devote the resulting 
surplus to still further increasing the military force to a total 
of nearly nine hundred men, of whom six hundred would be 
on the active list. 

The regular troops already enlisted were not to be increased, 
except OS regards Usoga, where I sanctioned the formation 
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of a baJf-compftuy of Soadftneee to take the place of the hatf- 
compan; of Zanzibar troops, who were shortly to proceed to 
the coast. Since Selim Bey's fall we had found it easy to 
raise a reserve force of very fair material. We accordingly 
devoted oarselves to its formation. 

These reserves were mainly intended for garrison work in 
time of troable, in order that as large a nomber of regular 
troops as possible might be available for operationB in the 
field. Each reservist waB given a month's steady drill before 
be was entitled to pay, bat after having thos passed throagh 
the recruit stage he was entitled to half the pay of a man on 
the active list and a scale of ration money, which enabled him 
to keep himself and family. He was also given a oniform — 
we oonid not run to much in those days — and had to put in a 
specified number of drills a month. This scheme worked well, 
and, in addition to being very popular, had the incidental 
advantage that it put a stop to the daily robberies which had 
marked the former r^ime. The distribution of troops was 
now as folIowB : 

KmnpaJn ... ... ... 120 on aodve list, and 60 resorvo. 

Fort Alice ... 
Fort Ba<^ond (HadaaR) 
Fort Gnnt (Singo frontier) 
Port Lagard (Singo frontier) 
Port Lnbva (Usoga) ... 

Totala 

While the reorganised troops were daily gaining in cohesion 
and usefulness, we had many other matters to attend to, one 
of the most important being to persuade the Soudanese to 
cultivate private land round their various stations, and to get 
the settlement at Lubwa's pat on a proper basis. This was 
done with very satisfactory results, and round all but the 
frontier forts there soon sprang up many acres of ezcelloit 
onltivation, tbe produce of which made our troops and 
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foUowera more independent of the local markete, and at the 
same time increased their prosperity. 

The internal state of Uganda now gave Uttle trouble, and 
we were able to take up other qoestiona At Port Alice a 
nnmber of oonunodioas stores were built, and I set to work to' 
get some brick houses constructed for the Europeans at that 
station. This was a matter of some difBcnlty, as we bad 
neither brickmakers nor bricklayers. But a Commissioner of 
Uganda in the earl; days had to turn bis hand to manj 
things, and I became head brickmaker and chief bricklayer. 
Not only had I to design these hoaaes, bat at first to lay a 
large proportion of the actnal bricks. Later, however, after I 
had drawn large scale drawings of the arrangements necessary 
for proper bonding, we found that some of our Swahilis picked 
up the work very quickly. The result of our labours was that 
by November two small brick houses had been finished, and 
another was in course of conBtrnotion. 

In addition to bricklayer, 1 had also to tnm rigger and sail- 
maker in chief, and, though familiar with saihng before my 
visit to Uganda, I had no idea that the new duties reijaired 
so much technical knowledge. We had hired the Church 
UiBsionary Society boat, which had proved rather a white 
elephant to the mission, more especially so after the native 
skipper managed to fall overboard and get drowned. One 
stipulation, however, was made, that we must be at liberty to 
re-rig the boat. It had been sent out very completely fitted 
up in every detail, even to possessing a beaker for fresh water ; 
but it was evidently intended to withstand very rough weather 
indeed, as it could hardly be persuaded to move at all except 
in a regular gale, so small was its sail area. It had been 
built as a schooner, but by unstepping the foremast, using 
it as a bowsprit, and putting in a much larger spar in its 
stead, we converted it into a serviceable yawl. 

The sail-making was a great difficulty. The sails were made 
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of American drill, and, though carofolly cut, we found that 
when eewD they altered their ebape considerably ; indeed, I 
have rarely seen such a grotesque object as our first attempt 
at a jib. Ultimately, at the third attempt we succeeded, and 
the mission boat, though not exactly a thing of beauty, was 
equal to sailing the waters in any wind. It was made still 
more serviceable later on by the valuable aBsistance of James 
Martin, an ex-sailor, who accompanied Smith's caravan to 
Uganda in October. 

We were not, even in these piping times of peace, without 
some little occasional excitement The Germans had dis- 
covered a great colony of slave-dealing Arabs at Eitangole in 
the north of their territory, and, with praiseworthy zeal for 
their own interests, decided to pass them on to Uganda. The 
first consignment bad scarcely reached Mengo, when my 
afiBistaut there sent a message to Port Alice that a consign- 
ment of slaves were about to start for (German territory. He 
endeavoured to intercept them, but, though he rescaed some, 
several canoe-loads had pushed off before his arrival, and were 
making their way down Murcbison Bay. 

On getting this message I sailed in the Government steel 
boat, hoping to intercept the canoes, and, sure enough, 
when we got near the mouth of the bay, a large and sus- 
picions-looking craft hove in sight. We got within hailing 
distance and inquired its intentions, when the slave-dealers 
took the alarm, and were soon paddling west with all speed. 
The wind bad dropped, and we had to row in pursuit in a 
glassy calm. This told against as, and, although I en- 
oooraged my men to exert themselves to the utmost, the 
canoe was steadily getting away from us. For about eig^t 
miles this unequal race continued, when a brisk breeze sprang 
np from the south, and we hoisted sail and began to torn the 
tables on our friends. 

The breeze held and, indeed, freshened, and, while this in- 
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creased oar speed, Uie sea that rose delayed the slaTe-deolers. 
We passed Port Alice, with which we endeavoured to com- 
monicate by signal, and were rapidly overhauling the canoe, ' 
when it altered its conree and began to paddle straight in the 
teeth of the wind. The steel boat, thongh fitted with lee- 
boards, was not good to windward, and we feared the rascaU 
might escape ; bat the sea was too maeh for them, and they 
beached their canoe on the island of Mfa and took refuge in 
the boshes. As this was a small island and contained no 
canoes, except a smalt fishing one, all we had to do wae to 
remove the Arab vessel. As we sailed off with it in tow, we 
saw several of the Arabs regarding oar movements with blank 
faces of dismay. We were only a few miles from Mtebe, and 
I sent word to Villiers to have a party of Soudanese ready at 
nightfall to land on the island. 

It was a fine moonlight night when we put off, and in oar 
own boat and the captured canoe made slowly and without 
Qoise for the dark outline of the island. As we approached 
its swampy margin, a number of hippopotami, whose midnight 
prowls we had disturbed, dashed past us into the water with 
much grumbling and bellowing. But after we had made oar 
way throagh the swamps, we were delighted to find that the 
Arabs were encamped about their fires, and quite oneuspicioos 
of danger. We approached softly, but in crossing a patch of 
moonlight they saw us, and vanished into the bushes. We 
gave chase, but in dodging about the undergrowth our 
opponents had distinctly the advantage of us, and after 
innumerable croppers we only sncceeded in capturing one 
prisoner. However, when morning broke we secured the 
lot, most of whom had spent the ni^t hiding in the water, 
with only their heads above the surface. The slaves were 
released, the dealers senteneed to varioos terms of punish- 
meut, and their valuable cargo of ivory confiscated. 

One way or another we succeeded at this time in liberating 
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a large aumber of Slaves. Owen, too, had, b; a oarefully 
arrangad plan, anrprised a large caravan on thfi borden of 
Unyoro aa it waa making its way to German twritory, and 
had freed some slaves and captured a large amount of ivory. 

But the slaves treed by such little expeditions were trifling 
as compared to the nomber of Lendas which we snoceeded in 
liberating. These were Soadanese slaves whose status my 
predecesBora had jndged it well to leave alone for the time, 
however much they wished to see them treed. After the con- 
centration of the Soadanese in Uganda, I took this matter in 
hand, and the means by which we not only secnred the 
liberation of some two thousand slaves, bat prevailed on the 
Soadanese themselves to urge this step, were simple in the 



I ptomalgated a rale that a Soudanese soldier who pos- 
sessed lienda slaves was personally responsible that they 
were properly fed and did not misconduct themselves. This 
seemed a natural rule, and the Soudanese were perfectly 
content with what appeared to be a formal recognition of 
their proprietary rights to the Lendas. They soon, however, 
discovered that this property had its drawbacks. When a 
Lendu was caught stealing food, his Boudanese master re' 
ceived the flogging tor the nusoonduct of his slave. 

This soon made itself felt. The Soadanese found that so 
nkany mouths dependent on their scanty pay and allowances 
were a p<»itive nuisance, and the new role hod not been in 
force many weeks before they were clamooring that the 
LenduB should be freed and mode responsible for tbeir own 
actions. Thus, at the earnest request of tbeir quondam 
masters, they were set tree, and encouraged to settle down on 
land allotted to them, and to enlist as tree porters. This 
alteration in their status produced excellent results, and by 
the end of the year we had no difficulty in forming a Lendu 
porter corps on lower rates of pay than the r^^utor Swahili 

20 
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received. These free Lendaa proved very good men, and 
fully appreciated the change in their condition. 

Time was now wearing on, and aoon Smith and Martin 
arrived with a large caravan of cloth and etores for Uganda. 
They were pleased to express great earprise at the improved 
state of afEairs which had taken place since their departure 
in the spring. After a brief stay, tiiey again left for the coast 
to bring np more supplies. 

I was now only awaiting the arrival of the four Arabic- 
speaking officers to commence operations against Unyoro, 
where Kabarega persisted in his spirit of hostility. The 
varioas details of this expedition were actually arranged. 
Owen was to lead the main body of two hondred and fif^ 
Soudanese and a Waganda contingent by the direct roate on 
Eobarega's capital, while Arthur, with one hondred and fifty 
Soudanese and another force of Waganda, was to strike at 
Mmli and get into the East of Unyoro between Eabarega 
and the Wakedi. Owen and I hsid even discnssed the 
advisability of ascertaining the state of afiEairs at Wadeloi 
before our return from Unyoro, for it was no part of my 
scheme to occupy the country permanently. I meant to over- 
throw Eabarega'a force, drive him from his capital, do as 
much damage to his power as possible, and then return to 
Uganda, after giving oar enemy due notice that the raid 
would be repeated if necessary unless he made peace, received 
a British agent and escort at his capital, opened his coontry 
to trade, and gave us a free and secure passage to Lake 
Albert. 
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DNYOBO EXPEDITION. 

Sir Gerald Portal had writtan to me just before his departure 
from Eftvirondo congratulating me on my maaagement of the 
Mohammedan and Sondanese tronblee, and assuring me tiiat 
he would do his best at the Foreign Office to prevent my 
being superseded. He told me that be bad already written 
for fonr Arabic-speaking officers from England tor doty with 
the Boadanese, and snggested how best, in his opinion, to 
utilize their services. 

Thns, when Owen and I pushed on our work of organizing 
oar small military force, and planned oar future operations 
i^ainst Kabarega, who was nnmistakably indicating that we 
need not expect peace proposals from him tmtil we had shown 
oar strength, we neither of as expected that a senior officer 
was already on his way from England to reap the advantages 
of onr work. 

However, it was so, and in November, 1893, Colonel 
Colvile, of the Grenadier Goards, arrived to take charge in 
Uganda. 

He approved of onr prehminary arrangements, appointed 
Owen Commandant of the Sondanese battalion, and made me 
his senior staff officer. Any lurking hope that Kabarega 
might make friends was finally dispelled by his sending an 
army against oar friend Kasagama of Tom, and another to 
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invade Usoga. So eatly in December Colonel Colvile de- 
clared war against Unyoro, vhile Oven was deBpatched vitb 
a small column to invade Bagaogezi, and thos make a 
diversion in lavonr of Torn. 

Unyoro, with which we were now at war, was a large 
Banta kingdom lying north and west of Uganda on the 
elevated plateau between the eqaatorial lakes and the Victoria 
Mile. Though nominally tributary to Uganda, in recent years 
it bad become practically independent, onder the rale of 
Eabarega, who had taken full advantage of the opportunities 
offered by the long civil wars in the aozerain kingdom to 
extend his own power. Tbos, tboDgh Unyoro proper eon- 
sisted of thirteen large provinces, Eabarega had overran and 
annexed the three additional provinces or petty kingdoms of 
Tom, Usongora, and Eitakwenda. The Wakedi, a Nubian 
tribe east of the Victoria Nile, were more or less under his 
influence, as were also the 8huli, a tribe who inhabited the 
country on the right bank of the Nile proper, south of 
Wadelai. Eabarega had also brought more or leas under 
bis role certain of tiie tribes west of Lake Alberl 

Eabarega bad fostered trade with the Arab and Bwahili 
traders of the east coast, but took oare that these did not 
pass to the north of Unyoro; in fact, he kept this trade 
entirely in bis own hands. He could obtain plenty of ivory, 
and at the rate of one small tusk for a musket he bought 
up a large supply of arms and ammunition. If be wanted 
more ivory, it could be easily obtained from the more un- 
sophisticated tribes of the north, who were willing to pay 
three good tusks for a single gun, and for ammunition in 
proportion. 

Eabarega bad thus become wealthy and powerful, and 
retained, in addition to feudal levies, a standing army oE three 
thousand Balasnia. Unlike the kings of Uganda, he did not 
distribute these tbroag^ont his dominions, but located tham 
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in certain districts near hie capital where they were nuder 
hifl immediate control. This was an excellent arrangement, 
as his strength was concentrated, and he could easily, by 
detaching a portion of his force, reduce any refractory pro- 
vineial chief, as Bekwiamba of Mwengi had found to 
his coat. 

Unyoro was first visited in 1862 by the illuBtrious travellers 
Speke and Grant, and two years later by Samnel Baker, 
These were friendly visits ; but in 1872 we find Baker again 
in Unyoro at the bead of an Egyptian expedition, with the 
task of bringing under the sway of the Khedive the conntries 
of the NOe Basin. He found that Eabarega had sdzed the 
power, on the death of the former King, Kamarasi, but that 
a rival was still in the field in the person of lUonga of 
Magungo. Leaving a garrison in the latter's province, Baker 
marched to Eabarega's capital, which was then situated at 
Masindi. Eabarega received him with friendship, and agreed 
to place his country under the Egyptian flag. But the friend- 
ship was short-lived, and Eabarega tried to dispose of Baker's 
force by a lavish gift of poisoned beer. This dastardly 
attempt failed, and hostilities broke out. Baker, with his 
email force, gained more than one success, but finally want 
of food compelled him to retreat northwards towards the 
Nile. The Wanyoro harassed his march, and it was only 
after great hardships and considerable loss that Baker reached 
the friendly post in Bionga'e country. 

A few years later Grordon established some stations in 
Unyoro, and sent Emin Pasha to interview Eabarega. The 
resolt was that Emin deputed Caeati to reside as his repre- 
sentative at Eabarega's capital, now at Myamoga. Eabarega 
at first professed friendship, but ultimately seized Casati, 
and condemned him to death. Casati, however, escaped 
during the night, and reached the eastern shores of Lake 
Albert, where he was picked up by one of Emin's steamers in 
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a state of exhaastioa from starvation and hardships. Emin 
bombarded the coast town of Eibero, but as he did not send 
a panitive expedition into Un;oro, or otherwise interfere 
with Kaborega, the latter posed in native estimation as again 
victorious over the white men. EUs prestige was farther 
increased when, after a few years, the last Egyptian stations 
in Unyoro were finally abandoned. 

For some years after this little was heard of Kabarega, 
who was quietly consolidating and etreagthening his power. 
^Vhen the Mohammedans of Uganda were expelled by the 
Christians in 1890, Eabarega welcomed them into his country, 
and in 1B91 assisted them against Lugard. In the same 
year, when Lngard made his memorable expedition to 
Kavalli's, his northward march from Lake Albert Edward 
was opposed by Kabarega's forces. 

When Lugard eecured Selim Bey's Soudanese, and located 
them in his chain of five forts to protect Tora and Usongora, 
Eabarega more than once attacked the forts, and, althongh 
invariably beaten off, he did the garrisons no little damage 
by catting op foraging-parties. After the forts were wheeled 
round and extended between Uganda and Torn, Kabarega 
became even more hostile, as he was thus deprived of four 
provinces, while two others were rendered desolate by the 
Soudanese raids for food. 

In 1692 Captain Williams tried to make peace with Unyoro, 
but Eabarega declined his terms, and remained hostile as 
before. Early in 1893, when Sir Gerald Fortal took over the 
Protectorate, the Soudanese raids were stopped ; but Eabarega 
misinterpreted this action, and, encouraged by the abandon- 
ment of the most northern of Lugard's forts, directed another 
and still greater expedition against our garrisons in South 
Unyoro. As before, he was beaten off; but, by interrupting 
our communications with Torn, be greatly aggravated the 
food difficulty at Forts Nos. 8 and 4, and scored one small 
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BQeoess by surprising and defasting a party of Soadanese led 
by Bimbashi Shukri. 

The inunediate effect of our concentration in Uganda, and 
the eBtablishment of Forts Grant and Lagard vitbin five 
dayB' marcb of Kabarega'a capital, was good ; but tbe Unyoro 
King Boon recovered from any temporary timidity, and nov 
directly challenged na to show our strength. And there were 
many signs that the surrounding conntries were watching 
with interest the approaching struggle between Unyoro, the 
enemy, and Uganda, the friend, of European progress. 

I have already mentioned that Colonel Colvile approved of 
my preliminary arrangements and plans, but in one particular 
the latter were modified. Colonel Colvile contemplated more 
extended operations than I had allowed for, and so the 
simultaneous attack on Mmli, which had been part of my 
programme, had to be abandoned. Our whole strength was 
to be employed on the main attack upon Kabarega's capital. 

I noted that Owen had been despatched to invade Bugangezi, 
and effect a diversion in favour of Torn. Needless to say, ha 
carried out his mission with his characteristic energy. In 
seven days he had marched one hundred and ten miles, and 
collected his little column of three hundred men in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Unyoro border. A long and trying night 
march through a succession of difficult swamps placed him at 
dawn within striking distance of Chikakure's stronghold; and 
a SQCcession of engagements commenced that did not terminate 
till smuet. Owen was sparing of ammunition, and drove the 
enemy from one position after another with the Tninimnni of 
firing. By evening be was undisputed master of Bugangezi, 
and the news of his victory paralyzed the hostile attack on. 
Torn — an attack which was afterwards hastily abandoned on 
the news that Colonel Colvile had declared war on Unyoro. 

WhUe Owen was keeping the enemy busy on the frontier^ 
the main expedition was being rapidly organized at Eampftla.. 
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Colonel Cohrile divided his force into two main bodies, the 
headquarter diviaion onder his inunediate conunand, and the 
Waganda divisioa under Eakangnru. The ftmner consisted 
of flight Europeans, 4S0 Sondaneee troops, two Mazinis, 4£0 
Government porters, about half of whom were armed, and a 
'Waganda contingent, under the Eangao, of 400 guns and 
1,200 Bpears. The second division mustered about 12,000 
Waganda, of whom 3,000 carried gone. 

On December 18th, 1898, the expedition started, the 
Government force marching via Fort Baymond, and the 
Waganda in a number of small columns by different roads. 
The concentration was to be effected on the border near our 
frontier (rarts, which covered the movement. 

In thirteen days the concentration was completed at 
Eaduma's, a fertile district about seven miles across the 
Unyoro frontier, about a hundred and twenty>five miles 
from Kampala, and forty-five milea from Kabarega's capital. 
Everything had worked very smoothly, and without friction. 

Colonel Colvile halted on December 27th to allow the various 
ooirtingenta to fall into their places, and on the 26th continued 
his advance towards the Eafu Biver, which was reached in 
two marches. The guides, however, had mistaken the track 
on the second of these marches, and we found ourselves at 
Usamba instead of at the Baranwa crossing, where the river 
was only about four hundred yards wide. At Usamba the 
Eafu had a width of a thousand yards, and as both banks 
were low and wooded, it was hardly a suitable place at which 
to force a passage. The only advantage of Usamba was that 
food was very plentifol, the new crops being ripe, but un- 
gathered. 

Colonel Colvile baited next day, and made the following 
dispositicms. Owen was sent west with a company to search 
for the Baranwa crossing, and Captain Thmston was 
despatched with a similar force to look for a more favour- 
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able passage lower down the river. At the same time I was 
told off to superintend the oonatraetion of bridges or caose- 
ways about one and a haU miles above our camp, the 
Waganda fnmisliing a working-part^ of seven thouBond men. 

At the point selected for our bridging operations, oox 
bank had a slight command over that of the enemy, and a 
Maxim was ostentatiouely brought down and moonted to 
cover the bridging operations. Of course, it could have done 
practical]; nothing, but its presence exercised a great moral 
effect on our own working-parties, who had implicit faith in 
the wonderful machine-gun. 

Three bridges were commenced, and b; afternoon were so 
far advanced that men could wade to the enemy's bank. 
Colonel Golvile accordingly ordered Arthur, with a hundred 
Sondanese and a thousand Waganda gnns, across the river 
to cover the completion of the bridging operations. Owen 
had reported a Bkirmieh at the Baranwa crossing, and 
Thruston had found the enemy watching passages lower down 
the river, bat, strange to aay, Arthur was unopposed. 

By one p.m. next day two of the three bridges were ready, 
and the third was passable, so Colonel Golvile moved his 
whole force across the river. Two short marches then sufficed 
to place UB in possession of the enemy's capiteJ: 

80 far we had experienced nothing worse than a little very 
mild skirmishing, and we could not account for the timidity 
of the Wanyoro, who had displayed unexpected pluck in the 
preliminary fighting at Chikokure's. The reason for the lack 
of resistance we had encountered was apparently as foUovs. 
Kabarega had divided his force into four bodies. One was 
told off (0 attack Torn, a second to invade Usoga, and a third 
to mask our frontier forte, while Kabarega retained the fourth 
as a general reserve at his capital. He had calculated on 
our being fully occupied in defending Tom and Usoga, and 
had apparently overlooked the fact that we could equally well 
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— in fact, more easily — relieve the preeBore on these onUying 
coontries by a direct coonter-attack on his capital. As soon 
as he knew what we intended, he had sent to recall the Tom 
and Usoga armies, but he did not allow for the rapidity of 
oar movements. In 1891 it had taken Lngard a month to 
move a force abont equal to our own from Mengo to the 
frontier, and Kabarega had not anticipated that in twenty-one 
days we should not only have reached the frontier, but be in 
possession of hia capital. His Usoga army had not yet 
reached him ; his Torn expedition had, indeed, retomed the 
day we crossed the Kafu, but it was hardly in fighting trim, 
as it had suffered severely at the hands of Kasagama, and 
still more severely during its forced marches to rejoin 
Kabarega ; his frontier force was much demoralized and dis- 
heartened by the rough handling they had experienced from 
Owen, and Kabarega did not feel strong enough with only a 
quarter of his army to contest the passage of the Kafu or 
defend his capital. To gain time and reorganize his force, he 
retreated north-east towards the Budongo forest, where he 
bad numerous stores of food concealed. 

Colonel Colvile followed in pursuit, and (m. January 4th, 
1694, our advance guard of Waganda was checked by 
Eabarega's rear guard. Owen was at once sent out with a 
company of Soudanese to ascertain the enemy's strength, bat 
found that the Wanyoro had already retired. Colonel Colvile 
judged from this that he had only a rear guard to deal with, 
so sent me ahead next day with a half -company of Soudanese 
to support the Waganda advance guard, with orders to at 
once drive in the enemy's rear guard if met with. His 
judgment was correct, for, sure enough, after marching about 
nine miles, we came on the enemy posted st the entrance to 
a defile in a belt of very thick jungle. I ordered an immediate 
attack, keeping the Soudanese in reserve. The Waganda 
rushed forward, and the fusillade that ensued was very credit- 
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able to the small nuinberB engaged, in volume, if not in 
accuracy. The weak force of Wanjoro was soon turned out 
of the forest; but further advance through the defile was 
somewhat checked by the enemy, who could command the 
pass from a rocky hill on the left. This we captured, and the 
position was ours. 

As the Waganda lost touch of the enemy, Owen and I were 
sent oat that evening to reconnoitre, and from the summit of 
a neighbouring bill we could make out a large camp of the 
enemy about seven miles off in the Budongo forest. This was 
good news, for we thought that at last the enemy meant to 
accept battle. 

Next day we accordingly advanced in battle formation, the 
Soudanese and Maxima in the centre, and the Waganda in a 
line of parallel columns on each flank, the whole being 
covered by skirmishers. The bosh proved very difficolt, and 
though the enemy did not offer much resistance, it was late 
in the afternoon when we reached the hills of Bitiberi and 
overlooked Eabarega's camp, which nestled in a thick patch 
of forest about 2,600 yards away. 

It was so late in the day that a victory would have been 
rendered ineffective, as darkness would have stopped a 
vigorous pursuit, so Colonel Colvile decided to postpone his 
attack till next morning, when we should have the whole day 
before as. But next morning we found the enemy had again 
retired still further into the toodless forest. To follow would 
have been futile, for Eabarega evidently did not mean to 
stand, and he could always retire faster than we could advance 
if deployed. 

So Colonel Colvile resolved to try and tempt him to come 
out into the open, and with this object moved the whole force 
two days' march towards Mruli. This had the desired effect, 
and Eabarega left the forest and returned towards his fonner 
capital in high spirits at the way he had oat-manceuvred the 
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detested Earopeana, who were apparently in full retreat 
towards Mmli. As soon as we beard he was well clear 
of the foreat, a flying oolomn was despatched under Owen to 
cat him off, while the main body stood fast. Owen very 
nearly aneeeeded in his mission, bat his movement was 
prematurely exposed by the anaothorized action of some 
irresponsible Waganda, who pnshed ahead and fell fool of 
one of Eabarega's outlying parties. Owen had to sapport the 
Waganda, and thoagh he drove the enemy back, Eabarega 
gained aaffioieut time to once more take refuge in his favourite 
forest. 

Colonel Colvile now altered hie tactics. It was evident 
that Kabarega would not hazard a serious engagement, so 
it was decided to blockade him in the forest of which he was 
BO fond. With this object, the headquarter column was to 
occupy Kitanwa, while the Waganda, under £akanguru, moved 
to Eisibagwa. These dispositions would prevent Kabarega 
from drawing supplies from the fertile districts south of the 
Budongo forest. The districts to the east near Maeindi had 
already been depleted by our movements after bitiberi ; and 
thus Kabarega, once his concealed magazines were exhausted, 
must either come out into the open and fight us, or draw his 
supplies from Magnngn. We hoped he would adopt the 
former course, but in case he attempted the latter, farther 
dispositions were to be made. 

On January 17th these new arrangements were carried out, 
and the headquarters reached Kitanwa. A brisk skirmish 
which took place on oar right showed that Kakangaru was 
also at work, and that the enemy's foraging-parties were being 
hastled into the forest. The same night we occupied the 
prosperous town of Eibero. 

Colonel Colvile considered that it would be desirable to 
keep open the road from Uganda to Lake Albert, and to this 
end we had proposed to build three forts : one at the Kata 
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Biver, a second near Eabarega's capital, and a third at Eibero. 
The last was essential, as the steel boat was to be left afloat 
on the waters of the lake. But now we had arrived at Kibero 
we found there was no cultivation on the sterile shores of 
the Albert Nyanza; so a fourth fort became neceaaar; at 
Kitanwa, to maintain oar hold on that fertile district and 
feed the garrison of Kibero. 

Accordingly, on January 18th a site was selected for the 
Eitanwa fort, and Villiers, with a company of Soadaneae 
and a lot of Swahilie, was told off to construct it. The 
Waganda under the Eangao, the contingent with head- 
quarters, also remained to assist Villiers. The remainder of 
the headquarter column moved to Eibero. The same day 
Arthur was sent south with the steel boat to capture canoea, 
and after a brisk skirmish he succeeded in securing a good 
many. The canoes of Lake Albert are not to be compared 
with those of Lake Victoria, being clumsy dug-outs, but they 
proved useful in a variety of ways. 

On January 20th Owen was despatched with a column of 
three hundred men to occupy Magungn, and forbid to Eaba- 
rega the food*supplies of that district which lay north of the 
Badongo forest. At the same time Owen was to find out 
what was the state of a&irs at Wadelai. To facilitate his 
passage of the Nile, the steel boat, under Purkiss, was to 
accompany him, keeping parallel to his column. 

Colonel Colvile and the remainder of the headquarter 
column remained at Kibero, and commenced work on the 
mad fort which was to shelter our small garrison. At the 
same time the Kibero stream was deepened and trained to 
form a little harbour for the boat under the walls of the fort. 

I need not describe the detaib of oar work and life at 
Kibero, as my friend and late chief, Colonel (now 8ir Henry) 
Colvile, has graphically portrayed them in his book, "Sha 
Land of the Nile Springs.' 
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Suffice it to say that, while we were busy with oar fort- 
bailding, Kabarega and his army were b^;;iruung to feel the 
resolts of Colonel Colvile's tactics. Food became scarce, and 
Kabarega moved to the soathem edge of the forest, and en- 
deaTOored to obtain snpplies. This led to treqoent skirmishes 
between his foraging-parties and the Waganda, and invariably 
resalted in Kabarega's men being driven back into the forest. 
Once he attempted a partial night attack on the haU-finished 
post at Eitanwa, but Villiers was equal to the occasion, and 
repnlsed the assault with ease. 

The scarcity of food made Eabarega still bolder, and 
messages from both Eakangoiu and Villiers pointed to a 
more serious attempt on Eitanwa, so ColoDel Colvile ordered 
Eakangnru to attack the enemy as they left the forest, rightly 
judging that Villiers could hold his own. 

But before we heard the result of these dispositions we 
had fresh excitement in the return of the steel boat on 
January Slst. Pnrkiss and his crew had suffered severely, 
and had to report that all touch with Owen's column had 
been lost. They knew that Owen had defeated the enemy 
on January 23rd, and had pushed on towards Magnngn, but 
the steel boat had found it impossible to penetrate Oie dense 
sudd and vegetation that blocked the moath of the Victoria 
Nile. After spending several days in fruitless attempts to 
reach Magangn, Purklss sailed fifteen miles down the Nile 
toward Wadelai, thinking that Owen might be marching 
northwards. Bat he heard nothing of that ofiQcer, and 
nearly lost the boat by the treachery of the Lurs at lyar's. 
He had been attacked, and after days of semi-starvation 
returned to Eibero. 

Colonel Colvile at once ordered me to select a fresh crew, 
and sail, the following morning, to find out the fate of Owen's 
force, and in any case to push on to Wadelai But that night 
Owen turned up. 
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He had a eecoud engagement with the Wanyoro on Janoarj 
26th, at Magungu, when the camp, onder Captain Tbruston, 
was fiercely attacked at night. The result had been a second 
victory for qb, and the enemy bad abandoned the district In 
the absence of the ateel boat, Owen had found it impracticable 
to croBs the Nile, and bo reluctantly retraced his steps. 

Owen was at once sent off with a picked crew in the steel 
boat to visit Wadelai ; and as the forts at Kibero and Eitanwa 
were now complete and provisioned for months, a company of 
Soudanese was told off as garrieon, while the headqaarters 
marched to Hoima, and commenced work on what was to be 
the chief station of the Unyoro command. 

At the same time we heard of the complete success of 
Kakangoru's movement against Kabarega. Eakanguru had 
left his standing camp at Eisibagwa on January 28th, and 
found Kabarega's forces distributed in three bodies. Feinting 
against the flanks, be moved to attack its centre division. 
But Eabarega, in ignorance of the proximity of the Waganda, 
also advanced, and the actual meeting was more or less a 
surprise for both parties. In the fight that resulted, the 
Waganda were victorious, and captured the enemy's camps 
and a good deal of booty. Kabarega himself had a narrow 
escape, but managed to get away. 

On February 12th Major Owen returned from his adven- 
turous journey to Wadelai. He had entered the Nile at dusk, 
and hoped to reach his destination before dawn. But when 
day broke, he was still some ten miles from his objective, and 
the natives turned out and opened an ever-increasing fire on 
the Bteel boat. Owen, feeling that if be returned their fire 
all chance of peace was lost, pushed stubbornly down-stream 
without firing a shot. In the neighbourhood of Wadelai a 
parley took place. The chief of that district made friends ; a 
small force was enlisted locally to guard the British flag, 
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which waa hoisted on the abandoned Egyptian Btation ; and 
Owen tetomed to Lake Albert in peace. 

Arthor had meanwhile visited car frontier forts in Uganda, 
and returned with a convoy of stores ; and as the fort at 
Hoima was rapidly approaching completion, the end of the 
war appeared in si^t. 

Colonel Colvile decided to form a confederation of some of 
the soathem provinces of Unyoro under friendly chiefs, so 
Owen and VUliers were sent off with a small colamn to Tom. 
I may at once say that Owen was successful in his mission, 
and the provinces of Uaongora, Uwengi, Eyaka, and Torn 
were formed into a confederacy under the leadership of 
Easagama of Tom. 

In nine days the fort at Hoima waa completed and pro- 
visioned, so the headquarters moved io the Boranwa crossing 
of the Eafo. At the same time the Waganda, under Eakan- 
gnm, were permitted to return to Uganda, which they were 
glad to do, as small-pox had broken out in their camp and 
claimed many victims. Before their departure, Colonel Colvile 
sent me to overhaul their captives and release any Wanyoro 
prisoners. This was a troublesome job, but in the end about 
eleven hundred Wanyoro were sifted out and sent to their 
homes in peace. A large number of Waganda who had been 
carried off into slavery in Unyoro were recovered and liberated, 
and now returned to their own country with the Waganda 
army. 

In four days the fort at the Kafu was built, and a bridge 
or causeway constructed across the river. This being done, 
Captain Thmstoo was left in command of Unyoro with three 
and a half companies of Soudanese, and the headquarter 
colamn recrossed the frontier of Uganda on February 27, 
1894. 

This closed the Unyoro expedition of 1693-94, and Colonel 
Colvile might fairly congratulate himself on the results 
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achieved. Though the fighting had not been ae severe ae id 
the civil vars of Uganda, the power of Kabarega had been 
broken, and half his kingdom wrested from him. A road had 
been opened to Lake Albert, and our steel boat was afloat on 
the waters of the lake as a visible sign of oar effeotiye 
ocoapation. 

Since then there has been farther fighting in Unyoro, bat 
each eaocessive straggle on the part of Kabarega has onl; 
weakened him and more firmly established oar power, until 
now Unjoro is included in the Uganda Protectorate. 

Thie brief aooonnt of the Unyoro Expedition makes a fitting 
dose to my narrative. After spending a few weeks in Uganda, 
to assist Colonel Colvile, I marched for the coast, with nothing 
more eventful to chronicle than peaceful meetings with Masai 
and a hostile encounter with a troop of lions. In dae course 
I reached Mombasa, and, after a brief visit to Zanzibar, sailed 
for England in Jane, 1894, having spent aboat two and a half 
years in the interior of East Africa. 

The reader who has followed me thus far will understand 
that it was with mingled feelings that I said good-bye to this 
savage but fascinating country, for the memories of past hard- 
ships were lost in the satisfaction that I had been privil^ed 
to play an important part in laying the foondations of its 
future prosperity. As Chief Engineer of the Bailway Survey 
I had ascertained that a feasible line could be built at a cost 
of irom two and a quarter to three and a half millions, 
according to the style of work adopted; and this railway, 
which will do so much to carry civilization and trade into the 
dark interior, is now being built on the basis of my pre* 
liminary survey and recommendations. 

WhOe inqniring into the events of the civil war between 
the Christians in Uganda, I was able to collect information 
that influenced Sir Gerald Portal in his momentous decision, 

31 
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that a BritiBh Protectorate was desirable. As Acting Commis- 
sioner of Uganda, it vas my good fortune to crush onee Ew 
all the lost great effort made by Mohammedan barbariam to 
flirive European inflaence, mieBionary enterprise and oiviliza- 
tioD from the land. And as Chief Staff-Officer to Colonel 
Colvile I was privileged to assist in the overthrow of Eabarega, 
vhiob made oar position in Uganda absolutely seoore. 

Id this narrative I have all along endeavoured to give a 
plain and truthful account of events as they happened, and, 
in addition, to do justice to the work of others, instead of con- 
fining myself to a description of my ovn achievements. I 
trust it may have proved interesting to my readers as giving 
a more or less connected acooout of the stormy times that 
prece4ed the foundation of our new Protectorate in British 
East Africa. 
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Aihtri (Bwkhni) : Mldiw. 

BaJtopi (Uguidk) : plural at MkopI, a peuant. 

Bt^atwra (Unjoro) : soldiers. 

Barata (Ug&nda) : durbar. 

Bimbaahi (BondanMs) : major. 

Soma (Bwahlli) : a lort or defsndTS •Dolosore. 

Donya (Uuai) : a hill or moontaln. 

Ehnoran (Masu) : warriDrs. 

FarruJi (Soadaneae) : n gun-bearer. 

Owuh <Maaai) : a pli^. 

Omom (Masu) : a river. 

Bongo (Swahifi) : bkokmail or transit duty. 

Kahaka (Uganda) : royal title. 

KrtnU (South African) : a village. 

L»ibon (Maaai) : a medidne-man. 

Ziagontmi (Uasai) : a war-ohief. 

ilto (Bwahili) : a river. 

Itubaka (Uganda) : an envoy. 

Mugahe (Uganda) : a geneml. 

MxtUuim (Soudaoew) : a lieutenant. 

Ngar« (Uasai) : a atream. 

Pagan (Bwahili) : a porter. 

Ptnniie (Bwahili) : beer, 

Shamba (Swahili) ; a garden or cultivabod property. 

Shauri (Swahili) : a ooimoil or meeting for deUberation. 

Si/airi (Swahili) : a earavan. 

8im« (Swahili) : a laaf-ahaped sword. 



I^e fcdlowing examples will enable the reader (o onderatond the oon- 
neotiOQ between the names of countries and their peoples : 

BmiblU Lmico*b*. U(uu1* luigiaig*. 

Name of a country : Uganda, Sese. Buganda, Sese. 

A man of that oountry : Uganda, Uiese. Uganda, Useae. 

P«o^ of that oountry : Waganda, WaseM. Baganda, Basese. 

21—2 
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forts, 90, 174 ; aids Earema, 191, 
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ment of Uganda, 169-178; ad- 
nunistration of Uganda, SSt, 64, 
76, 76, 313-314, 318, 810 ; leaves 
Eampala, TT ; journey to eoast, 
98-101 
Lngaid Falls on Sabaki, 38 
Logard Fort, 303, 801, 811 
Lumbwa, 66, 67 
Lure attack PuiUaa, 818 
Lataia (Mohammedan chief), 38B 
Luwamba, old fort on Lake, 88 

Haanja River, 190, 300 ; fitiam, IBS 
Maohako'a, fort in Uln, 4, 8 ; arrival 

at, 68 ; importanee of, 45, 101, 

102, 104, lOe, 130 ; Wilson fi^ 

his way to, 118 
Maohako's Biver Valley, 88,84, 108 
Maokay *of Uganda,' 180; dies, 

183; hie old misaion-hoiiae at 

Natete, 214 
Markinnon Road, 86 
Hacpherson, Dr., 300 
Magongu, provinoe of Unjoro, 809, 



xiu^ed, 
,oldKgi 
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Magnngu, old Kgyptian station, 818, 
819 

Mahdi, 190 

Maka dietriet, 86, 48, 4S ; Moun- 
tains, 63 

Malrang ani, OH Sabaki, 8, SO ; rail- 
way roul« to Ealifi, 25 
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Haktub, Swfthili beadman, killed, 
116, 119 1 Rvsng^llS 

Hakwenda, Chief of Siugo, 200, aoi, 
210, 267, 286 

Ualindi, on eoast, 28 

Mui«M HiU, on Sabaki, aO, W 

Uaiijema,alave-dealerson SenUlild, 
218, 381, 288-286, 269, 281; 
EtHaek tJaongora, 298 

Haroliing, night - floods, 14 ; hin- 
dered by rains, 204 ; improved 
rate of, 206 

Martin, James, 64, 68, 78, 100, 106, 
121, 126, 18S, 806; discovers 
Chush Ngishu route, 66 ; meets 
nsBtNatvasha,61,e8,91; brings 
smAlI-poi, 76; donkej • dealing, 
107 ; ez-aailor, SOS 

Hasai, 41, 102, 107, 109; war- 
paths, 16,28; respect treaties, 86, 
71 ; ruse against, 42 ; onoe de- 
feated, 48 ; honito, 60 ; honting- 
gronnds, 56, 182; tronblesome. 



loot maik, 127 ; ' back door of 
Uganda,' IBl 

HaMndi, Kabarega's old capital, 
800,816 

Uata River, 201 

Matamba Fhitean, 201 

Uatiana, capital of Bingo, 200, 288, 
267, 286-289; garrisoned, 298; 
receives Torn immigrants, 299 

Matundwe Ridge, near Mengo, 262 

Uau escarpment, 61 ; forest, 72 

Maongo Hill, 12 

Uawakota, province of old Uganda, 
166, 172; given to Roman Catho- 
lics, 176 ; road from, 227 ; swampe 
of, 264 

Haxim gnns at battle of Mengo, 
88; Bulingngwe, 86; Uese, 90; 
against Wavuma, 162; unreliable, 
218; wanted in Unjoro, 286 ; to 
Bnddo, 370, 287 ; to Koki, 289 ; 
Kabarega, S12, 816 

Ifazamboni, Manvema devastate, 
218 

Hbogo, nnole of Mwanga, 168 ; 
becomes head of Uohammedans, 
194 ; demanded b; Lugard, 203 ; 
given up, 211 ; his smretiee, 212 ; 
settlement romid liim, 216, 268 ; 



loyal, 286, 268; sent (0 ooast, 
378 

Uengo, capital of Uganda, onlj one 
Ehig in, 187 ; ohieb attend at, 
189 ; bodr-guard, 141 ; battle of, 
83 ; smolong, 84 ; Uwanga back 
in, 91 ; Mohammedans beaten 
near, 190; Earema near, 198; 
prospering, 184 ; CathoUc road 
to, 176 ; Torn immicnwits, 219 ; 
conoentration at, 248; slave- 
dealers, 808 

Meridional Rift, SO 

Mfn (Hof&rt's island), slavers oap- 
tnrediD,804 

Miller, Mr. (C.M.S.). 272 

Misdonariea first invited by Mtesa, 
180; 'in politics,' 144; re 'road,' 
228 

Missions have had good effect on 
Waganda, 148 

Mkamba, Chief of Wt^Mmba, 86 

Mofiat, Dr., Scottish misnooary at 
Eibweii, 36, 101, 167, 280, 264, 
269, 278; braves Hasu, 86; 
attends Portal, 224 ; holds Eam- 
paU, 247; tends wounded, 268, 
260; commands troops, 266,288; 
mentioned in despatches, 371 

Mohammedans, rise of, in Uganda, 
179; second war against, 199; 
beaten at Eowor, 208 ; advance 
on Uganda, 210 ; yield to Lngard, 
211 ; reinstated, 171 ; onsetUed, 
177, 314 ; demand Busiro, 220 ; 
hatch plot, 226 ; driven out of 
Natete, 367 ; epUt ap, 269 ; make 
for Salt Lake, 332 ; retnm of de- 
feated, 288 

Molondo, 88, See Eakangnra 

Mombasa, capital of British East 
Afriea, 7 

Morendat River in flood, 97, 101 

Mruli, 806. 811,816 

Msaka, C.M.S. station in Buddn, 
69 

Mtesa, Smia's greater son, 186; 
reign of, 179-181; islet prison, 
156; fails agunst Wavuma, 150- 
162 : population of Uganda, 194 

Mubaka, King's oonunissary, 140 

Mugema, Chief of Busro, 300 

Mujasi. See Uganda, officers of 
State 
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HnkuBi, ProtMtont chief killed near 

Natete, aas 
Mnkotanyi, Boziba chief friendly to 

ChrUtiWM, 18S 
Mmnik'B, eMtion in EAvirondo, 
. 98 
Uonynnyn, port of Mengo, 8S, 168, 

aao, 286, 286, aes 

Hnrahieon Baj, fleet in, 168, 164 ; 
slave e&uoee, SOS 

Uwanga, King of Uganda, aon of 
M tss», 161 ; CRutiouB, 169 ; f[reedy, 
166 ; murders Hanniugton, 181 ; 
retelne Mackay, 182; deposed, 
168 : tnms Roman Catfaolio, 170, 
188 ; heads ChriBtiaus, 166 \ 
joined by miBUonariea, IS? ; re- 
enters Mengo, 190; his faction 
popular, 191 \ flies to Bnlingugwe, 
198; at Mengo, 104; aooepte 
I.B.E.A. Co., 108 ; eeoapes from 
Bnlingogwe, 206 ; reinstated, 77 

Hwebia, fertile district, 192, 202 

Mwengi, province ol Unyoro, 820 

Naivasha, Lake, 60 ; round, 60, 07, 

101 ; meet Martin at, 91 ; food 

depot, 181 
Noko, ford on Maanja, 200 
Nakuro, Lake, 71, 100 
Nalokorongo Biver, near Mengo, 

254,202; Mohammedans jammed 

in forde of, 257 
Namagomo, twin peaks, 194 
NanuMle. See Uganda, officers of 

State 
Namaya Biver, 194, 267 
Namirembe Hill, position of, 84, 

264, 266 ; C.M.S. headqnarters, 

244 
Nandi Hills, 96; three, 74, 188; 

Wanandi, 1S2 
Natete, Mohammedan quarter at 

Uengo, 190 ; porilion of hill, 266 ; 

tnrbment, 214 ; reinforced, 221, 

286, 286; Mnkaea killed near, 

228; threatened, 240; Jama's 

letter to, 240 ; cleared out, 266 
Ndabibi Plun, at foot of Man, 61 
Ndi, grain district, 18, 86, 104 
Nelson, Captain, and Wabuia, 18; 

punishes Wakomba, 46 ; at Fort 

Smith, 121 ; dies, 126 
Newman, Smith's asoatant, 66 



NOe, 77, 02, 188, 817; ferry ooen- 

pied, 240 
Ngongo Bsffae, 67, HI 
NolosegeU Biver, 74; bridged, 96 
Ntebi, 264, 804 
Ntuld, district, 192, 202, 204 
Nyomoga, Eobar^a's capital, 8O0 
Nyoni Ntono, ChriBtion leader 

IdUed, 185 
Nz&ze Island, Selim'e tempoTU7 

prison, 268, 2'/8 
Nzira, island of Uvnma, 149 
Nzoi, diatnet, 66, 44 
Nzoi Peak, 25, 28 ; ascent of, SI 
Nzoia Biver, 74; Falls, 76; flying 

bridge over, 1S8 

Owen, Major E. B., D.8.O., 319; 
in Unyoro, 176, 240, 262, 309, 
274; builds new fort in Tom. 
176; m difBculties, 280, 285; 
assistance for, 270, 275, 381; 
quenches mutiny, 276-280; de- 
feats Mohammedans, 261-388; 
marches for Mengo, 284-280 ; re- 
ports on country, 294-296 ; oon- 
duots evacuation of Toru, 297- 



Figott. Mr., follows Sabaki, 28 

mington, Bev. (C.M.S.), 326, 244, 
272 

Pokino, cHef of Buddn, 216 

Fort Alice, on Ktebi Peninsula, 107, 
222, 240, 264, 256, 274, 277, 804; 
Selim arrives at, 286, 286 ; Beddia 
and Oedge at, 246-249 ; Selim ex- 
pected from, 268 ; we move on, 
261-267 ; new headquarters, 264, 
286; Eeddieat,2B6,289;Villier«, 
292 ; Torn immigrants, 296 ; gar- 
rison of, sol ; improvements at, 
802 

Port Beitc, 7 

Portal, Sir Gerald, CommissionMr 
m Uganda, 126, 144, 166, 280, 
800; at Kampala, 160-177.217- 
226, 810 ; and corvte, 140 ; in- 
creases Roman Catholic territory, 
264; founds Fort Alioe, 264; 
leaves for coast, 226, 272, 274 ; 
recall of, 241 ; letters from, 288, 
287, 271, 272, 298, 806 

Portal, Captain Raymond, enlists 
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SondaiMM in UoToro, 176, 319, 
280; his death, 177, 224 

Fringle, Captain J. W., B.E., 4, 16, 
81, 88, eO, aa, TB, 96, 97; to 
Sftlt River, CO-U, 101, 106 ; Ki- 
kaya, 66-67, 98 ; eaptnref! Mftui 
women, 68 ; throilKb Sotik, 64 ; 
crcMse* Mftu, 66 ; Kavirondo, 68 ; 
MDmift'B, 76 ; ill, 98 ; in Onrn- 
earn, 116-119; Uasu inqoiries, 
181 

Protoetants contemplate retiring to 
Uaoga, 79, 244 

PurldM, ee, 101 ; probationeT, 118 ; 
at Fort Smith, ll&-ia6; attaoked 
by Wjaki, 120; ordar«d to 
UgMida, 136; on Nile, 817 

Babai mils, 6 

Bailway, atafT, etc., of survey, 8; 
diffiooltieB, 9; Tara and SabaU 
rODtee oompwed, 24 ; route vift 
Salt Biver Volley to Kapote 
StappOB powible, 106 ; sacoeaa ol, 
106 
Bavmond, Fort, garriion of, 801 
Beddie, Mr., cat off from Lugard, 
86 ; in Unyoro, 216 ; Port Alice, 
286, 240-260 ; awlBta in oaptnre 
of Port Alice, 260-271; with 
Villiers, 289-291 
Bekwiamba, chief ohaatiaed by 

EabareKa,809 
Bhodes, &)toneIF., 271-278 
Biln, mudon-station, 16 
Bionga, rival of Eabarega, 809 
Boman Catholics attempt to idH 
oanoea, 84 ; get more territory 
and 'CatboUo road,' 176, 220, 
227 
Boaeoe, Bev. J. (G.U.S.), 244, 272 
Babaga HID, Uengo, 82; position 
of, 264 ; BomaD Catholic miaaion 
on, 246, 264 ; batUe of, 266-268 
Bnbnga. See Uganda, offlows of 



SahaU Biver, 4, 108 ; roate, 20-36 
Salt Lake, not oommerdal snooees, 
176 ; Compaoy'e caravans at, 
174 ; Fort George, 218; to be 
evacuated, 284, 297; Moham- 
medana make for, 281 
Bah lUver, 27, 68, 101, 104, 106 
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Sango Peninsula, 291 

SekelMbo, ohiel of Chagwe, 268, 
264,266,287 

Seklwala, enb-ohlef of Singo, 166, 
288,271 

Selim Bey, Bondaneee Comman- 
dant, 170, 246, 376-280, 284 ; won 
by Ltigud, 207 ; treato with 
llbogo, 209; Mbogo's surety, 
211, 212 ; and Natete, 214 ; In- 
terferes, 216 ; rapports Moham- 
medans, 228 ; becomes their 
aeoomplioe, 227; 'an indepen- 
dent commander . . . invited 
by Cap^ I«g«rd,' 228 ; arrives 
at Port Alice, 286 ; opposes Bed- 
die, 286; sends mntinoas mes- 
sage, 288 ; taken nnawaree, 247 ; 
proclaims intentions, 249; ex- 
pected, 268; arrested, 206; hfe 
spared, 267 ; sent to Nzaie, 268; 
dies on way to coast, 278 

Selfan Bey's Soudanese, 176, 207, 
289; disarmed, 261; located in 
Kilcnyn, 378; in Unyoro forts, 
208, 210; rud, 214, 218; en- 
Usted or nnenlisted ? 219 ; plot. 



278; soonrge of TJnyoro 
unpaid by Company, 206 
Bei^liM lUver, Manyema stockade 



west of, 21B, 2B1, 269, 381 

Sentema, village on Maanja Biver, 
300 

Sese Islands, 86, 176 ; Hwanga flies 
to, 186 ; fleet rapports him, 1B7, 
166 ; expedition w>iiut Boman 
Catholics in, 90 ; Williams, 218 ; 
Wasese peddlers, 164, 166 

Shukrl, Soudanese officer, 388, 
286, 298 ; killed in action, 282, 
811 

Sbuli, tribe on Nile, 808 

Singo, 172, 194, 289, 298 ; absorbed 
in Ugai^, 186 ; Mohanmiedans 
in, 199, 206; Mohammedans 
leave for Mengo, 210; Earemtf 
takes refuge in, 190-198 ; part of, 
offered to Kas^ama, 299 

Slaves and slave-dealers, Maken- 
geni settlement of runaway slaves, 
31; Arab shavers in Ulu, 44; 
slave-n^ding in Unyoro, 214 ; 
LenduB setfree, 274, 806 ; slave- 
dealera at Mengo, 808 ; e^ture of 
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•IftTsn, 809, 904; ftt Jitiyato 
farta,lT3 

Smith, Hr. (CJI.8.). bii pwter 
■hoota WkkoU, 98. M 

Smith, Hr. (C.H.B.), pionMr, mnr- 
dv«d ftt Ukerawe, 180 

Smith, Mkjot Erio, M, 64. 65. 68, 
188, 808, 808; in Kikujn, IIB- 
IIS ; to Ugudft, 106, lai, 134, 
184: Mnata WiUiuiu uuiut 
Wftvmiu, in- 167 ; holds 1 
P^SIG 



V^8l 

Biwka, porter bitten bjr, 16 

Sotik, 65; «hort route vU, 49; 

popoloiu, 67 
SondMi, 148, 900 ; SondaneM offerad 

retain to, 239 
SonduMM ft figfating-niMhlne, 800 
Speke, Bre«t Airioao explorer, 180, 

809 
StMllej. Hr. H. H., 78; with 

H(ea»,180; aids WkgandAftgftinBt 

Wftvaiiw,149-16a; lekree Emin's 

Sond&neM in Eqa»tor)». 80 
Btemrt, Dr., founder of Kibwesl 

HlHion,a6 
Stokea, Hr., tntder friendly to 

Hwanga, 188 ; hi* vkwl, 164-166, 

188 
Snlimui woonded bv Wakiknjn, 

121 
Snnft, King of Vguida, anbdued 

Ueogft, 148; HteM's bther, 166 
Snawk, ui extinct voImoo, 67 

TakMmen, Arab chief of, oontroctOT, 

Tuut River, 44, 108, 108 
Tanguiyilw, 381 
Tani, la 
Teita, 13 

ThonuM, Sergeant, 18. 60,61, 64, 116 
Thomson, Joeeph, ' Through Hasu- 
&Iand,' 64, 76, 107; visited Ki- 
Skuyn, 111 
Thomsonii gaselle, 74 
Thruston, Hajor A. B., 168, 811, 

819 ; Hoima, 830 
Tina Biver, 80, 84. 44 
Tom, 178, 219, 280, 340, 377, 807- 



814; 

aoe ; SouclaoeM interfere in, 174 : 
Portal leU go, 284, 388; re- 
oooupatiim of, 820 

Tssvo River, 104 ; depot at, 4, 8, 
101 ; stockade on, 14, 24 

Tucker, Bishop, going to Uganda, 
127, 128, 188 

Tnnga,94, 188 

Twinmg, Captain F. O., ILK.. 
oolleets survcT staff, fi ; rarvej^ 
Athi, 26; siok, 71-74; to oom- 
plele snrrej, 76; oollMta n^- 
[dies, 104 ; at Fort Smith, 116; 
}wwtm, 1-106 

Uganda, 184 ; founding and exl«a- 
non of, 186 ; ofBeers of State, 
186; ohie&' town-houses, 189; 
oorvis, 189; arms, formation, 
etc., 143; Waganda oS to the 
war, 168, 166 ; cause of dvil war 
in, 81; redistaribation of, by 
Lngard, 91 ; seeta of, ITO ; popu- 



lation after dvil war, 19S ; n«at 
ncogrem in, 318, 217 ; brisk 
housea, 803 ; swamps bridged, 
188; nnbridged swampa requirad, 
187 

Ugava, Wavuma Island, 146, 150; 
anbmiasion of, 166 

Ukambani, or Ukamba, oonntry of 
Wakainba, 84, 110 

Ukerewe Island, 180 

Ulu, fastness of Wakamba, 86, GO ; 
fertile, 49 ; wat«h-towers of, 63 

niokenia HiU, 129 

Unyoro, 170, 177, 191, 192, 296; 
Mohammedans fl; to, 194. 196; 
Lugaid in, 304-206 ; Da Wmton 
dies in, 309 ; Reddie in, 318 ; Col- 
vile in, aofi, 801-323. Bee Owen, 
Eabarega 

Dnyoro, forts in, 88, 214, 330, 234, 
282, 284 ; repulse Eabarega, 90 ; 
slave market at, 172, 214; mi- 
listment at, 175, 219; nnenlisted 
at, 233 ; (iteration of, 176 ; two 
retained, 298. See Owen 

Usamba, on Kafu Rivar, 813 

Ueiri, Wavuma island, 146, 166-168 

Us<^a oonqnerod by Mteesi, 186, 
189 ; Hannington passes throu^, 
181; oat off tram Hengo, 88; 
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\miiBiiu in, 76, 310, 311; Smith 

in, 04 ; Arthur retorni from, 340 ; 

new half-oompanj of SondJuteH 

for, BOO ; Kabarega attaoka, 818, 

et ptutim 
Usongont, Sie ; alienated, 319, 380, 

394 ; imdei Kasagama, 880 
Uvama Islands, 146 ; hiBtory of, 

147-151 ; WiUianw robdneH, 161- 

168 

Yillamaria, Boman CatboliM' bead- 
qnarters in Buddn, 200 ; Artbnt 
at, 370 

Tillien, Captain C. H. (BoTal 
Horse Onarda), 234, 380, 804; 
at Kampala, 232; Uganda, 371, 
287 ; dears Eoki, 28e-3»3 ; oon- 
duets inunigrante, 398 ; at Eit- 
anwa, 816 



Wabnra show fi^t, 18 

Wadelai, 806, 806, 817; Oven 

reaohee, 819 
'Waelgumi, 148 
WagiHama, eonrageons, 138 
Wagurogum, relaliotu o( Wyald, 

114, 116 ; chartised, 117 
Wahnma, 186, 391 
Wakamaaia, Mttlemeota ol, 73 
Wakamba, 37, 80, 84-48, 102 ; dress 

and marriage cnstoms, 88 ; turn 

tablM on Haaai, 41, 48 
"WakaTirondo, 148 ; resist Mtesa, 186 
^VBk«di, 148, 806, 806; resist 

Ht«sa,lS6 



Wakoli, 8S, 94, 3BB, 208 ; 
ated,98 

Wakwavi, Masai, 66 ; raid oararan, 
71 

Walwejon River, 99 

WandeoKe, Meudlj chief, 116, 119 

Wanderobbo, 66 

Wasamia rise, 96 

Wasoga called oat hy Lngard, 94 

Wasongora. See Usongora. 

Wavmna, 146-168; intercept boats, 
86 

Wema, deserted island, 166 

'White Fathers airive in Uganda, 
161; brought to Kampala, 88; 
Firm Oandibert and Oolllenn^n, 
273 

Wlliams, Hqor, R.A., 77, 7«, 314 ; 
his 8ond«n««», 199; maintains 
peaoe, 80; at battle of Mengo, 
88, 318; at Bulingogwe, 66-^; 
captures Sese, 90 ; attaoks Uvn- 
ma, 169 ; chains, 166 ; in Usm*, 
76, 310; at Kampala, 173-176, 
307, 313-317 ; reaooes Smith, 94 ; 
makes OTertar«a to Eabaregft, 
810 ; worka wondera in Uganda, 
94,96 

TOlBon, Bef. 0. T. {C.M.8.), 180 

Wilson, Hr., 280, 2fil, 260, 373 

Wilson, aeorge,aodWakamba,8e; 
at Dagoretti, 112 

Wolf, Herr Eugene, 133 

Wt^, Lugud makes klood- 
bnitherahip with, 111 ; and Ali- 
son, 112, 118; an amiable 
Bcoondrel, 114-130 ; sent to coast, 
121 ; his village destroyed, 134 
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THROUGH UNKNOWN AFRICAN COUNTRIES. 

The First Expedition fN)m Somailland to Lake 
Rudolf and Lamu. 

A Narrative of Sdentific Exploration and Sporting Adventures. 

By A. DONALDSON SMITH, M.D., F.R.G.S., 
Hon. Member of (be Academr of Namral SdeiWM, PhOaddphla. 

With nearly 30 TuU-page PUtes &nd a Ui^ number of smaller Illustrations 

drawn from the author's Photographs and Sketches by A. D. 

McCORHICK, CHASLIS WHYHPBft, etc. 

Large 8vo., One Guinea. 

The body of the work is occupied by the narrative of the expedition, and 
its valuable scientific results are given in a series of Appendices to be 
contributed by snch eminent specialists as Dr. Bowdler Sharpe, Dr. GUnther, 
Dr. Gregory, Mr. Boulenger, Mr. Pocock, Dr. Holland, and others. 

Dr. Donaldion Smith arrived at Berbera, on the coast of Somaliland, 
abont Midsummer, 1894. During a previous expedition undertaken for 
sporting purposes in Somaliland, he had conceived the plan of penetrating 
into the unknown interior of the Dark Continent and forcing his way to 
Lake RadoIC The present volume tells how he was enabled to achieve his 
object after just a year's march, beset by constant dangers and difficulties 
that would have proved fatal to a less hardy or persevering explorer. From 
Lake Rudolf Dr. Donaldson Smith made his way to the east coast at Lamu, 
by which time he had marched no less than four thousand miles. 

Dr. Smith found it necessary to take with him the conuderable force of 
eighty armed men, for seir-defence in case of attack by the savage tribes of 
the interior, and on more than one occasion the force was called into action 
in a most exciting manner. The party experienced all kinds of hardships 
and perils, but nothing was allowed to interfere with the scientific objects of 
the expedition, although sport, both for its own sake and for purposes of food 
supply, fiUed an important place in the plans. 

Valuable collections were made of plants, tnrds, insects, geological qieci- 
mens, and ethnographical cariosities, by which the great museums of America 
and Europe have been sensibly enriched. Dr. Donaldson Smith discovered 
a town in which there were stone houses and beautiful shrines, in regions 
where only mud huts were supposed to exist He came into prolonged 
contact wirh the warlike Abyssinians, and was even the recipient of an 
autograph letter from the Emperor Meoelek. His journey took him through 
some of the loveliest scenery in the world. 
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Tbe record of a journer in South Afnca, majnly devoted to an inqairy into 
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Crown 8vo., with Map. 
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By Sir ALFRED MILNER. K.C.B., Higb Conunissioner for Soath Africa. 
Popular Edition. With Map. Large crown Svo^ 7s. 6d. 

EIGHTS THOUSAND. 

FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN. 

By SLATIN PASHA, C.B. 

Translated by Lieut.-Col. WINGATE. R.A., D.S.O., Cbief of the 

Intelligence Depanmeot, Eg>ptian Anny. 

Fifib Edition, ais. net. 

THE LAND OF THE NILE-SPRINGS. 

By Colonel Sir HENRY COLVILE, K.C.M.G., C.B., recently British 

Commissioner in Uganda. 

With Photogtavure Frontispiece, 16 Full-page lUmtratians and 3 Maps, 

demy 8vo., i6s. 

THE BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA 
IN 1893. 

By tbe late Sir GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G., British Commisstoner. 

Edited by RENNELL RODD, C.M.G. 

With an Introduction by LORD CROMER, G.C.M.G., and 40 Illustrations, 

many of th<m wood engravings. Demy Svo., 21s. 

MY MISSION TO ABYSSINIA. 



e Portrait, Map, and numerous Illustrations. 
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